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ANCIENT MESOPOTAMIAN ASSEMBLIES * 


GEOFFREY EVANS 


UNIVERSITY oF SYDNEY 


WELL OVER TEN YEARS have passed since the 
publication of Professor Thorkild Jacobsen’s im- 
portant study “ Primitive Democracy in Ancient 
Mesopotamia.”* During that time, all works 
touching upon this aspect of ancient civilisation 
have cited it as the standard discussion of the sub- 
ject. Speaking generally, there has been surpris- 
ingly little attempt to pursue the matter further, 
and Professor Jacobsen’s position has gone largely 
uncriticised. In the remarks which follow, an 
attempt has been made to examine his conclusions 
from two main points of view, firstly his general 
approach, and secondly the character and organi- 
sation of some of the assemblies. In addition to 
the article already named, two texts are funda- 
mental for what follows, Professor S. N. Kramer’s 
edition of the short epic “ Gilgamesh and Agga,” 
together with Professor Jacobsen’s additional com- 
ments thereon, and the Old Assyrian Laws from 
Kane.” 

At the very beginning of his article, Jacobsen 
makes use of an interesting expression.* He writes 
“The political development in early historical 
times seems to lie under the spell of one control- 
ling idea: concentration of political power in as 
few hands as possible,” and later “ the momentum 
of the autocratic idea was still far from spent with 
the realisation of this idea within separate areas. 
It drove Mesopotamia forward relentlessly toward 
the more distant aim: centralisation of power 
within one large area.” This is a good summary 


* My thanks are due to Professor S. N. Kramer and 
Dr. O. R. Gurney for reading this paper in various 
drafts, and offering criticisms and encouragement. My 
friends and colleagues Messrs, J. J. Nicholls and E. C. 
B. MacLaurin of Sydney University and G. E. M. de Ste. 
Croix of New College, Oxford also offered me the benefit 
of their advice with their customary generosity. I need 
hardly add that the views expressed and errors com- 
mitted remain entirely my own. 

1JNES, 2 (1943), 159-172. 
given below are to this article. 

2 AJA, 53 (1949), 1-18 (Professor Jacobsen’s com- 
ments are on pp. 17-18) ; Driver and Miles, The Assyrian 
Laws, 376-377; Eisser and Lewy, MVAG, 33 (1928), 334- 
340, nos. 288-290. 

* Pp. 159, 160. 


Simple page references 


of the constitutional development of Mesopotamia 
seen from the vantage point of the present day, 
and since Jacobsen himself has proved that early 
Sumerian society was anything but autocratic, the 
question inevitably arises, why did it become so? 
The discussion of this problem was only lightly 
touched upon in the article, to which it was of 
tangential significance, so a short discussion may 
not be out of place here. One point may be made 
at once: “the autocratic idea,” while perfectly 
justifiable in the context of the statement quoted, 
must not be taken to imply the existence in remote 
antiquity of precise political concepts, which were 
not developed until Hellenic times. Even today, a 
sharp distinction must be drawn between the strict 
definitions of political theory, and such portman- 
teau expressions as “ democracy” and “ colonial- 
ism” as they are used in popular speech and 
propaganda. Since the content of the latter is so 
vague and all-inclusive, their use often gives rise to 
confusions, which are sometimes deliberately con- 
trived. We may acquit the Mesopotamians of any 
desire to deceive, but were they any more advanced 
in the use or understanding of political concepts 
than the modern propagandist? They were cer- 
tainly incapable of formulating such categories as 
autocracy and democracy.* Kingship was prob- 
ably their most developed political institution, yet 
its religious and secular aspects seem to have be- 
come inextricably united in their minds;°* this 
mixture of functions is perhaps already suggested 
in the formula “kingship descended from the 
gods.” The primitive nature of Sumerian political 
thought was not without its practical consequences: 
it is probable that it rendered the subversion of 
democratic institutions more easy in a Sumerian 


‘For a discussion of the difficulties involved in any 
attempt to equate ancient and modern concepts in 
another field, see Th. Jacobsen, “Sumerian Mythology, 
a review article” in JNES, 5 (1946), 148-152. Cf. S. 
N. Kramer’s remarks in his review of The Intellectual 
Adventure of Ancient Man, JCS, 2 (1948), 40-47. 

5 Upon the partially secular origins of Mesopotamian 
kingship, see especially H. Frankfort, Kingship and the 
Gods, 215-248, and cf. Jacobsen’s remarks on p. 165 and 
p- 170 with n. 66. 
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community than it was in a more sophisticated and 
politically self-conscious Greek city-state. If this 
inference is correct, it provides us with one factor 
—a negative factor—which aided the establishment 
of autocracy in Mesopotamia. 

In the early stages of the evolution of Mesopo- 
tamia towards a centralised, autocratically gov- 
erned empire, it is important to distinguish be- 
tween two processes, that towards the destruction 
of democracy within each city, and that towards 
the destruction of the independence of the indi- 
vidual cities, however governed internally. The 
discussion of these issues also fell outside the scope 
of Jacobsen’s article, but they deserve a short ex- 
amination, slight as the evidence we have upon 
them may be. It is a safe initial assumption that 
individual settlements came into existence before 
the creation of the first empire, and from what we 
know of the organisation of the earliest cities, it is 
clear that there were various paths open by which 
an individual or a group might gain dispropor- 
tionate power in the community. We may con- 
clude, then, that the assault upon democracy came 
first from forces within the cities, and that it was 
prosecuted more unremittingly from within than 
without; the existence of empires in early times 
seems to have been intermittent." We should an- 
ticipate that internal and external forces some- 


°H. Frankfort, The Rise of Civilisation in the Ancient 
Near East, 59-72, provides a convenient summary of 
what we know of the most ancient Sumerian temple 
economies, and the way in which their original demo- 
cratic features were subverted. 

*The reference is to the first Sumerian Empires. 
However, if the theory put forward by S. N. Kramer in 
his article “New Light on the early history of the 
ancient Near East,” AJA, 52 (1948), 156-164, is cor- 
rect, the epic poems of early Sumer imply a Sumerian 
Heroic Age of conquest. If so, it may be necessary to 
postulate the existence of preliterate empires in Meso- 
potamia before the Sumerians arrived. In that case, 
the conquest resulted in the temporary restoration of 
more primitive political conditions, as did the Dorian 
invasions of Greece. The forces making for political 
advance and unification would appear to have re-asserted 
themselves fairly rapidly, perhaps, if this theory is cor- 
rect, because they were aided by traditions of an earlier 
unity under a centralised monarchy. This must have 
made the adoption of similar institutions easier. It is 
possible therefore that when it came, kingship descended, 
not from the gods, but from these Semitic (?) fore- 
runners, as the Semitic names in the first post-diluvian 
dynasty of Kish may suggest. Reaction to Professor 


Kramer’s daring hypothesis has been slight, but see E. A. 
Speiser, HUCA, 23 (1950-1), Part One, 349-350. 


times worked in association, acting as the upper 
and nether millstones between which democratic 
institutions were ground almost out of existence. 
The presence of an external threat is always a good 
excuse for the abridgement of liberty. In like 
manner, the possession of an empire must have had 
subversive effects upon the democratic institutions 
of the imperial city, though this probably acted 
more insidiously.* The loss of internal democracy 
does not seem to have resulted in the disappearance 
of local loyalties; indeed, “ parish-pump patri- 
otism ” retained great strength in Sumer long after 
the rise of the empires, and was one of the most 
serious obstacles which they had to overcome. Such 
sentiments are essentially popular, and though they 
may be made use of by ambitious despots, are not 
necessarily shared by them—as witness the removal 
of Lugalzaggesi from Umma to Uruk.® The rea- 
sons for the survival of such feelings were partly 
political: in a sense, the struggle by imperial 
despots to master local dynasts was anti-demo- 
cratic, since, from the point of view of the citizens, 
a native autocracy was preferable to one exercised 
from a distance, if only because it was obliged to 
pay more heed to public feeling. Such local senti- 
ments must have been a factor in enabling some 
ensis to retain considerable powers to a surpris- 
ingly late period.’® 


*For a discussion of these dangers as they affected 
Lagash, see S. N. Kramer’s remarks, in “ Sumerian 
Historiography,” [EJ, 3 (1953), 227-232. For a differ- 
ent view, see André Parrot, Jello, 131. 

® To anyone approaching Mesopotamian studies by way 
of the Classics, the removal of Lugal-zaggesi from Umma 
to a more convenient seat of empire at Uruk inevitably 
suggests the parallel of the Sicilian tyrant Gelon, who 
transferred his power from Gela to Syracuse in the early 
fifth century B.c., Hdt. 7, 155-6. 

2°In his edition of the fragments of the Ur-Nammu 
Law Code, Orientalia, 23 (1954), 40-51, S. N. Kramer 
published in the preamble to the laws lines which 
appeared to indicate that the very active and inde- 
pendent ensi Gudea of Lagash was a contemporary 
of Shulgi, and not of the Gutians. If this really had 
been the case, it would have shown a most surprising 
degree of autonomy in a dependent state at the height of 
power of a great empire. However, E. Sollberger has 
since shown that there were two ensis called Nam(ma)- 
hani in the line which governed Lagash at this period, 
Gudea’s immediate predecessor and the last independent 
ensi of all. The latter was certainly the ruler who 
was conquered by Shulgi’s predecessor Ur-Nammu. See 
Sollberger, AfO, 17 (1954-5), 32; JOS, 10 (1956), 11. 
This does not in itself dispose of the broader issue. More 
than one eminent scholar has remarked on the high 
degree of local autonomy and loyalty which characterised 
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PROCEDURE IN THE ASSEMBLIES, AND THEIR 
INTER-RELATIONS 


Professor Kramer has remarked upon the 
paucity of our information about the procedures 
followed in the Mesopotamian assemblies;** Ja- 
cobsen did not treat of this topic, beyond remark- 
ing that the practice of voting is to be excluded 
as anachronistic.’ The members seem to have 
reached a decision by “asking one another.” 
Although he nowhere expressly says so, he natu- 
rally assumes that the elders met first to discuss 
business, and that only thereafter was the full 
assembly called. At Kane’ this was certainly so, 
for the full assembly was summoned only in certain 
circumstances,** in some cases at any rate only 
after the elders had failed to agree, or with their 
consent. By comparison with the assemblies at 
Uruk in earlier times, the competence of both 
groups at Kane§ seems to have been restricted to 
judicial matters. It would not be safe to assume 


the Sumerians. Thus M. Lambert in RA, L (1956), 95, 
n. 4: “et réellement ils (se. les rois de la dynastie 
d’Agade) vivaient la premiére époque impériale de la 
Mésopotamie, car autant qu’on puisse juger a4 travers 
les rares documents préservés, les empires sumériens 
antérieurs et méme celui d’Ur III pourtant postérieur, 
apparaissent surtout comme un agglomérat d’états 
autarchiques.” Frankfort, in his introduction to the 
article upon Tell Uqair in JNES, 2 (1943), 132, ex- 
pressed the view that it was the impact of the Semitic 
Akkadians with their more primitive and non-urban 
background which led to the establishment of centralised 
monarchy in Mesopotamia, If Lambert’s view is ac- 
cepted, it was not until the Old Babylonian period that 
the Semites were able to make their centralism prevail 
finally over Sumerian local loyalties. It is unfortunate 
that one of the most crucial problems in deciding this 
question—the position of the ensis under the third 
dynasty of Ur—still remains partially obscure. In OJP, 
XLITI The Gimil-Sin Temple and the Palace of the 
Rulers at Tell Asmar, 165, for example, Jacobsen has 
pointed out that the ishakku Kallamu of Kazallu was 
all but certainly transferred to Eshnunna by Shulgi in 
his 46th year, and other cases are probable. This might 
seem to suggest that the ensi was no more than an 
imperial official: contra, we know of cases in which an 
ensi was able to pass on his office to his son, e.g. Pu3am 
and his son Iphuha, both ensis of Simanum, Sollberger, 
JCS, 10 (1956), 19. The same text, Emory University 
no. 55 may provide further evidence of the relative inde- 
pendence of the ensi at this time. From it we learn 
that Iphuha, ensi of Simanum entered the capital “ for 
the first time” (this is the translation suggested by 
Jacobson for DUB.SAG). This emerges from lines 17-20; 
from lines 15-16 it appears that Banana, ensi of Mar- 
hasi, must have been leaving the city at about the same 
time as Iphuha entered it, since five fattened sheep were 


a similar relation between the assemblies of Uruk, 
under the very different conditions prevailing in 
the older city; this very difficult problem has now 
been somewhat clarified by the alternative version 
of certain lines in “ Gilgamesh and Agga” used 
by Kramer in his complete edition. In that offered 
by Jacobsen in his article, Gilgamesh went first to 
the assembly of elders, and sought their support 
for resistance to the demands of Agga. They gave 
their approval, whereupon he took the same pro- 
posal before the general assembly, who also ap- 
proved. In the alternative version the elders re- 
fuse his request and counsel surrender; then, as 
before, Gilgamesh referred the matter to the full 
assembly which supported his policy. 


Then Gilgamesh—the lord of Kullab— 

at the word of the men of his city, his heart rejoiced, 
his spirits brightened ; 

He says to his servant Enkidu: 

Therefore let the Sukara implement be put aside 
for the violence of battle . . .** 


In short, he had gained his point, since the de- 
cision of the assembly over-rode the contrary 
opinion of the elders. Jacobsen has already sug- 
gested that the functions of the elders were ad- 


loaded into the boat for him as he was on his way to 
Uruk. Sollberger suggests that the visit of Iphuha 
“seems to show that newly appointed ensis had to 
make a sort of visit ad limina.” But in view of the fact 
that the text is one of a group connected with the corona- 
tion of Ibbi-Sin, and that the ensis were both at the 
capital on one day, is it not possible that ensis had to 
pay a visit to swear fealty to the new king in evidence 
of their continued loyalty to the dynasty? This would 
make their position more nearly that of a vassal. 

Perhaps the explanation of these inconsistencies is 
that the position of ensis under Ur III was transitional 
between the independence of the past and the subjection 
of the future. It is conceivable that there may have been 
differences in status between one ensi and another; 
perhaps those of the older Sumerian cities enjoyed more 
prestige and independence. No doubt all ensis sought 
to assert themselves whenever possible. V. Scheil notes 
that the ensi of Susa went as far as he could in imi- 
tating his royal master by bestowing seals upon his 
officers, RA, 22 (1925), 148-149. 

1 AJA, 53 (1949), 5, n. 6. 

12 P. 169. 

*®Qld Assyrian Laws, Tablet I obv., lines 4-9. It 
seems clear that the sahir rabi existed at other trading 
colonies in Asia Minor at the same period, as well as at 
Kane. The court of the kdrum sahir rabi is attested 
at BuruShatum, G. R. Driver, Babyloniaca, 10 (1927), 
116-117, no, 68 (KaneS); pp. 117-118, no. 69, p. 131, 
no. 81 (mistakenly numbered as 80), BuruShatum. 

14 Gilgamesh and Agga, lines 40-44. 
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visory. The new version shows that the assembly 
was fully sovereign and able to set aside such 
advice. This is in marked contrast to the position 
at Kane&, where “small and great” were only to 
be called together if the “ great” failed to reach 
a decision. 

In discussing the nature of procedure in the 
Mesopotamian assemblies, it may be of assistance, 
with all due caution, to make comparisons with 
those at Sparta and Rome in Classical antiquity. 
At Sparta, while the popular assembly was theo- 
retically sovereign, the elders, a council of twenty- 
eight men over sixty years of age, enjoyed the right 
to set aside any “crooked decree ” which it might 
pass.'° This was in effect a power of veto. In 
neither the Spartan nor the Roman assembly might 
a person other than a magistrate address the 
gathering or propose a motion.’® At Rome, the 
electors voted in groups,’? while at Sparta, pro- 
posals were carried only by acclamation.** Assum- 
ing that voting was unknown in the earliest Meso- 
potamian assemblies, it may further be assumed 
that something in the nature of carrying a motion 
by acclamation must have existed in them also.’® 
Since procedure was almost certainly of a primitive 
nature, the practice of moving a formal motion 
from the floor must have been unknown, even if 
we suppose that discussion and the shouting of sug- 
gestions was freer than at Rome or Sparta.2® Now 


1° Plutarch, Lycurgus 6. 

+ At Rome, however, a magistrate could, and often did, 
invite anyone he wished to address the meeting (contio) 
before the vote was taken. See G. W. Botsford, The 
Roman Assemblies, 145-150. 

7 See below for a further discussion of the Roman 
assemblies. 

® Thue. 1. 87, 2. 

‘® EK, A. Speiser has pointed out, in The Idea of History 
in the Ancient Near East, 53, that the Old Babylonian 
omen, puhkrum il imtagar, “the assembly will fail to 
reach an agreement,” YOS 10, no. 31, col. 10, lines 43-4, 
shows conclusively that the assembly was not just a 
sham. It also strongly suggests that the assembly did 
not make decisions by a simple majority vote. Never- 
theless, the contrast with the assembly as depicted in 
Homer is very striking; there the king might actually 
summon a general assembly only to disregard its views 
if they were contrary to his own. See Iliad I 1ff., II 
50-378, and Glotz, The Greek City (English edition), 
p. 56. The most penetrating discussion of Greek practice 
in this field is J. A. O. Larsen’s “ The Origin and Signifi- 
cance of the Counting of Votes,” CP, 41 (1949), 164-181. 

2° A recently discovered tablet from Nippur sheds a 
certain amount of light upon procedure in the Mesopo- 
tamian assemblies, though it dates from the Isin-Larsa 


we know that in the Classical cities this state of 
affairs prevented the development of effective dem- 
ocratic institutions, and it seems likely that the 
consequences were similar in Mesopotamia. A 
comparison of the assemblies of Uruk with those 
of Kane’ shows clearly how far the sector of public 
affairs under popular control had shrunk in the 
interval: what had once been sovereign bodies had 
shrunk into law courts, while the full assembly had 
lost ground to that of the elders.** 

Despite this reduction in competence, the assem- 
blies of KaneS remain of the first importance his- 
torically. They possess features similar to the 
earlier ones, and we possess a little more informa- 
tion about the manner in which they operated. 
On the other hand, their difference in function 
and that between a city and a trading colony 
should warn us against pressing parallels too far. 
The first point to be noted is the use in connexion 
with each of the assemblies at Kane of a word 


period, and shows the puhrum dealing with a legal and 
not a political matter. It is the earliest known account 
of a trial for murder; originally announced by McCown, 
Sumer, 6 (1950), 100, and remarked upon by A. Pohl, 
Orientalia, 19 (1950), 379, a translation has now been 
published by S. N. Kramer, in his popular work From 
the Tablets of Sumer, 53. The case had been referred 
by the king to the assembly at Nippur, and the summary 
of proceedings shows a number of men addressing the 
assembly, some in favour of the imposition of the death 
penalty upon the wife of the murdered man, others 
against it. The speakers on either side are represented 
as speaking together and in the same words. Since this 
can hardly have been the case in fact, we must suppose 
that they addressed the assembly individually, and that 
what we have is a summary of the points made on either 
side, rather as in a modern newspaper report. The men 
who came forward were commoners—one apparently a 
muskénum—which shows that quite humble persons were 
at liberty to address the assembly. This was not the 
case in the Homeric assemblies. When Thersites arose 
to address the assembled Greek troops before the walls of 
Troy, and dared to oppose the views of Agamemnon, he 
was set upon and beaten by Odysseus. See the refs, in 
note 19 above. 

21 As a settlement in a foreign country, KaneS natu- 
rally had little political influence, but the great cities of 
Babylonia proper may have enjoyed considerably more, 
especially at periods of crisis or confusion. The Mari 
letters show us a very minor township, able to muster 
only 200 soldiers, attempting to exercise some degree of 
discretion in foreign affairs, ARM, 2, 75, JCS, 1 (1947), 
155. It seems that the elders and citizens of Qa decided 
to go to the aid of Hammurabi although they were the 
subjects of Zimri-Lim; they were swiftly recalled to 
their alliegance. Perhaps the political role of the cities 
and their assemblies was always liable to reassert itself 
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which has been translated “ majority ”—a thor- 
oughly democratic concept. The word used of the 
full assembly is madudum,”* that applied to the 
“great” on their own is namedum; perhaps the 
use of namedum ** in this sense is more dubious 
than that of the other term. Unfortunately, pro- 
cedures used to determine the majority are not 
defined: the phrase i pi-i Sa ma-du-dim, being 
idiomatic, carries no necessary connotation of vot- 
ing by acclamation—as witness 7 pi-i we-dim in the 
second tablet **—but it remains possible that the 
full assembly did express its views in this way. 
The manner in which the majority among the 
“ great ” was determined in the second tablet, if 
majority is the correct translation, is even more 
obscure. 

There remains the question of the procedure en- 
visaged in the assembly of the “ great” in the first 
tablet. It is clear that a different procedure pre- 
vailed in this case, since the clerk was enjoined to 
divide them into three and “they shall give judge- 
ment.” *° What may have been the character and 
origin of the three groups into which this assembly 
was divided, and what was their function? These 
are questions more easy to pose than answer, and 
in our present state of knowledge it is possible that 
no final answer can be given; nevertheless, the 
issues raised are so important that a discussion 
must be attempted. Several explanations suggest 
themselves immediately : 


1) The most tempting, and the most open to 
attack on the ground that it is anachronistic, is 
that the three groups consisted of those for, those 
against, and those undecided upon some course of 
action. This process of voting by division can be 
matched in many more modern assemblies, among 
them the House of Commons: a parallel closer in 
time would be the Roman Senate which also voted 
in this fashion. Indeed, the lesser members of that 
body were called “ pedarii,” ** since they never had 
an opportunity to open their mouths to express an 
opinion, but “voted with their feet.” It would 


at moments of weakness on the part of the central 
authorities. See especially RA, 16 (1919), 162-164. 

22 Tablet I obv., line 8. 

23 Tablet II obv., line 7. G. R. Driver, The Assyrian 
Laws, 379, translates namedum as “ corporation ”; Eisser 
and Lewy, MVAG, 33 (1928), 338-339, as “ Mehrheit.” 

24 Tablet II obv., line 12. 

*5 Tablet I obv., lines 1-3. 

26 Cicero, ad Att. 1.19.9, 1.20.4; Tacitus, Annals 
3. 65. 


not, on this hypothesis, be necessary to suppose that 
there was a counting of heads at Kane; the num- 
bers would be small enough to make the position 
clear at a glance, and in the event of doubt, it was 
expressly provided that the clerk should assemble 
“small and great.” This theory is open to a num- 
ber of objections. The procedure of voting by 
division would render the discussion of alternative 
penalties difficult, so that the assembly may have 
been reduced to passing a verdict. To this it is 
possible to reply that it is not nearly so difficult to 
admit the restriction of the functions of a judicial 
body to passing a verdict as would be the case with 
a political assembly; moreover, if the procedure 
followed in “Gilgamesh and Agga” can be taken 
literally, the gurus there did no more than decide 
for or against a proposal placed before them. 
Again, it is quite possible that all that was required 
of the “great” at Kane& was a verdict as to the 
facts, punishments being prescribed by custom or 
statute; if the exercise of discretion was felt to be 
necessary, this could have been left to the GAL 
alim,** who was required to be present. In any 
event, a similar difficulty had to be faced in the 
event of a decision being referred to “small and 
great.” We know that there the matter was de- 
cided “at the mouth of the majority,” and since 
the numbers present must have been considerably 
larger, any detailed discussion must have been 
more difficult still. But other explanations are 
possible : 


2) The three groups referred to may have been 
purely ad hoc bodies, possessing no significance nor 
even existence outside the session at which they 
were called into being.** In this case, their pur- 
pose may have been to render discussion of the 
case easier, and each group must have declared its 
decision in some way when the time came, rather 
as a modern jury delivers its verdict. Since dis- 
agreement is envisaged, it seems that there was no 
question of the view of two groups together pre- 
vailing over that of the third. This theory pre- 
supposes something in the nature of reaching a 
group decision, which is really a primitive form 
of voting. While this procedure is not very com- 
mon, it may be pointed out that all three Roman 


27 Tablet I obv., line 7. 

*8 This was in a sense the case with the Centuries of 
the Roman Comitia Centuriata; see J. J. Nicholls, “ The 
Reform of the Comitia Centuriata,” AJP, 77 (1956), 
225-255. 
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assemblies employed a very highly developed form 
of it. 


3) Alternatively, it is possible that these three 
groups within the assembly corresponded to some 
bodies within the community outside. It is not 
easy to suggest what these may have been: perhaps 
they were tribal or familial, as in a Greek city- 
state, or territorial. An obvious objection to this 
suggestion is that an outpost like Kane’ is hardly 
the place where we should expect to find such 
divisions. The community of colonists must have 
been small and relatively homogeneous. A possible 
solution is that the three divisions, like both assem- 
blies, are only a reflection of originals outside the 
colony, probably in the mother city. Jacobsen has 
shown that there are considerable similarities be- 
tween these assemblies and those at Uruk so long 
before, and if such institutions persisted so long 
in time, there should be no difficulty in admitting 
that they could be transmitted from a mother city 
to its commercial colonies. A curious feature about 
these divisions is that they occur only within the 
assembly of the “great.” How can this be recon- 
ciled with a theory that they corresponded to some 
institution within the city as a whole? There is 
one such institution known to us from sources of 
about the same period which would fit, though it 
can of course only be suggested very hesitantly on 
such slight evidence, the babtum, or “ward.” *° 


2° The babtum or “ ward” appears in CH 126, 142 and 
251, and LE 54, 56, and 58. For a general discussion, see 
Driver and Miles, The Babylonian Laws, Vol. I, 242-245. 
On p. 244 note 4, they offer a new translation of part of 
a text published by Scheil, “Sparsim,” RA, 25 (1928), 
43, no. 5. Omitting Din (il) Sin... ana bitim (tim) 
u-te-ir[-ru-us] they quote maéri Baginum gurinnam rabém 
(il) Sin usesi[u] baébtum wu ités (for itisu) izzizu, 
“the citizens of Baginum brought forth the great em- 
blem of the god Sin, and the bébtum and its neighbours 
held a session.” If Baginum really is a place-name, this 
text shows that even an insignificant township might be 
divided into several wards. However, there is no ki 
after the name, and Baginum seems to be unattested as 
a town or village; on the other hand, it is known as a 
personal name in a text from Sippar, Ungnad, UMBS, 
7, no. 103, line 5. 

The baébtum possessed a general assembly and a body 
of elders; at Mari at least, it was headed by an akil 
babtim, for when a mysterious case of infanticide oc- 
curred at that city, we find Bahdi-Lim reporting that 
he had questioned the (awili-mes) akil babtim about the 
affair, though without result, Kupper, ARM, 6, no. 43, 
line 16 ff. He was trying to discover the child’s master 
(supposing it to have been a slave) or else its father and 
mother. Perhaps we may conclude from this that the 


However this may be, once again some form of 
group deliberation and decision would appear to 
be called for. This discussion has necessarily been 
inconclusive because of the nature of the evidence, 
but it does not follow that it has been without 
result. Leaving aside all possible views as to the 
origin of the three groups, their existence, and 
their relevance in some way to the task of reaching 
a decision is certain. The most natural interpreta- 
tion of the text seems to me to be that after the 
groups had formed, they each arrived at a decision 
upon which its members were agreed, probably by 
discussion. This decision would be in the form of 
an answer to a simple question, and once it had 
been reached it must have been communicated to 
the other two, perhaps through the agency of a 
“foreman.” If all three groups were in agreement, 
the case was settled; if not, we know that it had to 


babtum was charged with keeping some kind of record 
of its residents, slave and free; whether this was done 
informally or by maintaining a register, as was done in 
an Attic deme, is unclear. 

The mdri babtim, the free adult males of the ward, no 
doubt composed the membership of the city puhrum when 
all the wards were assembled, Were the city elders 
similarly recruited from those of the wards? Modern 
practice does not usually favour drawing national repre- 
sentatives from more local ones—as witness the Federal 
and State Senates of the USA; even British County 
Councils do not draw their members from the urban 
and rural district councils which cover the same area. 
Ancient conditions were probably simpler, see J. Peder- 
sen, Israel, Vols. I-II, 37: “ when mention is made of the 
‘elders of Israel’ (I Sam. 4, 3; 8, 4, II Sam. 3, 17; 5, 3 
ete.) it does not imply another institution besides the 
one mentioned above (i.e. in the individual cities of 
Israel) but only the responsible Israelites from the 
various cities and villages.” It is possible that this was 
also the case within the cities of Babylonia, and that 
the city councils were composed of the elders from the 
various wards; if so, those from each ward may have 
sat together and retained their corporate identity to 
some extent. Unfortunately the number of city elders, 
which would be of some help in deciding these issues, 
seems never to be stated. A group of twenty is men- 
tioned in Old Babylonian times, Lutz YBT, 2, no. 50, 
line 8, and delegations of fifteen occur in late Assyrian 
and Neo-Babylonian letters, Harper III, no. 287, line 
11 ff. (Nippur), Clay YBT, 3, no. 6, line 17 ff. (Uruk). 
It is interesting to find a phrase (sibut mati) in Old 
Babylonian sources which corresponds to “the elders of 
Israel,” Dossin TCL, 17, no. 76, line 20ff. See Lands- 
berger apud Koschaker, ZA, n.f. 9 (1936), 219-221 and 
Ebeling MAOG, 15 (1942), 56. Cf. Dossin ARM, 5, no. 
61 line 6, as emended by von Soden, Orientalia, 22 
(1953), 208. In late Assyrian times, see Harper VI 
no. 576, Rev. line 9 (elders of the Sealands). 
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be referred to a meeting of the full assembly. As 
already suggested, it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that such a procedure implies the existence 
of group-voting in some form. It does not in the 
least follow that we must suppose that this method 
of procedure existed in the period of “ primitive 
democracy.” We know that the assemblies of 
Kane§ differed in function from those at Uruk, 
and it is unlikely that their forms of procedure 
were completely unchanged. The restriction of the 
competence of the later assemblies to law may in 
itself have caused changes. Meanwhile, political 
control had passed into the hands of the kings, so 
that even the most promising advances in political 
technique would have been rendered fruitless. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE ASSEMBLIES 


A question which remains to be discussed is that 
of the composition of the assembly of elders (the 
term is used without prejudice) in the two cities. 
Here Jacobsen seems to take the view that the basis 
of choice of the upper assembly differed in the two 
communities. At Uruk, he writes “ the elders were, 
to judge from the Sumerian term abba, literally 
‘father, and abba uru, ‘town fathers,’ originally 
the heads of the various large families which made 
up the population of the town. Assembled, they 
would therefore represent an aggregate of the 
patria potestas in the community. Their relation 
to the king appears to have been that of coun- 
selors.” °° He then proceeds to give examples of 
their exercising this function. The whole picture, 
the title “town fathers,” the term “patria po- 
testas,” the advice which these “heads of large 
families ” were privileged to give their king, ines- 
capably suggests something similar in character to 
the Senate of regal Rome, whose members were 
likewise called “ Patres.” These expressions show 
clearly that he had something of the kind in mind. 
This would place the town fathers in precisely the 
same position as the early Greek and Roman aristo- 
erats, who originally held their positions as heads 
of their genos or gens. This view has a great deal 
to recommend it. Assemblies of the kind have had 
an almost worldwide distribution at different times, 
and membership of them has usually had little to 
do with age as such. In Classical examples, while 
very young men were often ineligible, the true 


3° P, 166, n. 44. 


qualification was social position, and men of ad- 
vanced years but low status were excluded.™ 


This is in contrast with his views upon the com- 
position of the assemblies at KaneS. Here he has 
abandoned the idea of a division based upon differ- 
ences of class, as described above, in favour of one 
determined solely by considerations of age. Hence 
he translates sahir rabi as “young and old” and 
not “small and great.” There is, of course, no 
doubt that the Babylonians used sthrum to mean 
both young and small, and rabim both old and 
great, so that the words themselves do not enable 
us to reach a decision. Since however it is clear 
that in the texts with which we are concerned 
they are employed in a legal, perhaps a technical 
sense, it may be worth while to see what they 
signify in legal phraseology of about the same 
period. 

Section 202 of the Code of Hammurabi contains 
an interesting example of the use of rabim: 
Sum-ma a-wi-lum a-wi-lim Sa e-li-su ra-bu-t im-ta- 
ha-as . . . In view of the words me-th-ri-su in 
section 200, which clearly means “of rank equal 
to his own” and ki-ma §gu-a-ti in section 203, 
meaning “like unto himself,” there can be no 
doubt that here s@ eligsu rabi means “of a rank 
superior to his own,” and not “older than he is.” 
Indeed, Driver and Miles observe that this law may 
indicate the existence of different grades of free- 
men at Babylon. There is also a number of legal 
documents from Larsa, in the reign of Rim-Sin, 
which mention persons described as rabiwm.** 
They are agreements by which someone went surety 
for the good conduct and continued services of a 
citizen enslaved for debt. If the debt-slave de- 
camped or became unfit, the guarantor became 
liable to pay a forfeit, usually of some specified 
sum, to the owner-creditor. Among the conditions 
listed as making the forfeit payable are fleeing the 
country, being eaten by lions, and gaining asylum 
with or at the ekallum, kabtum, rabium or bit 
sinnistim. Szlechter translates rabiwm in general 


31 At Rome in the second and first centuries B.c., the 
son of a Senatorial house might normally expect to enter 
the Senate as a quaestor in his mid-twenties; at Athens, 
the minimum age for membership of the Council of Five 
Hundred (which was not really an upper assembly) was 
thirty. 

52 Faust, YBT7, 8, nos. 15, 19, 26 and 39. See E. 
Szlechter’s article, “Le cautionnement 4 Larsa,”’ Revue 
historique de droit frangais et étranger, 1956, 1-24, 181- 
195. 
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terms as “puissant.” This may be as close as 
present knowledge allows, but the meaning was 
probably more precise, for while the Code of Ham- 
murabi provides against the abandonment of a 
rédim to “a strong man” in a lawsuit, the word 
employed is dannum,** which may be more in- 
formal, deliberately. It seems unlikely that the 
creditor, or more especially the guarantor, would 
wish to concede the right of asylum to a class so 
loosely defined, and most of the other provisions 
in the penal clause seem clear enough. For our 
present purpose, it is evident that whoever the 
rabium may have been, he was a person of superior 
rank and status, capable of protecting a runaway 
debtor against the wrath of his creditor, and not 
simply an old man. 

The uses of sihrum in the Code are more numer- 
ous; the term seems always to refer to small chil- 
dren, and G. R. Driver translates it as “infant” in 
several places.** In one clause, a child so described 
is too young to succeed to his father’s idku-land, 
since he is unable to perform the duties arising 
from its possession ;*° in another, he is too young 
to be married before his father’s death, and his 
brothers are directed to set aside a part of the 
paternal estate to provide his future bride-gift.*® 
The clearest example of all is the law which lays 
down the conditions under which a widow with 
young children may re-marry: the paternal estate 
of the children of the first marriage is safeguarded, 
and the woman and her second husband are re- 
quired to “rear the infants.” ** The element com- 
mon to all these uses would seem to be that the 
person described as sihrum was not merely young, 
but incapable of protecting his own interests on 
the one hand, or of undertaking the rights and 
responsibilities of a full member of society upon 
the other. While this was the consequence of his 
tender years, it is important to note that it was 
not simple youth which was in question, but legal 
minority; in Babylonia a person remained young 
for many years after attaining his majority.** It 

*8CH 34. 

**#CH 14, 177, 185, 186, 190, 191. 

**CH 29. 

CH 166. 

**CH 177. 

“8 Driver and Miles, (The Babylonian Laws, Vol. I, 
105, remark that in the Middle Assyrian Laws gihru is 
employed to denote a child of under ten years, ten being 
the youngest age for a boy to marry, cf. their The As- 
syrian Laws, 411, A 43, line 25. Its use in Old Baby- 


is possible that the two senses of small, young, and 
consequently weak, remained unseparated in the 
minds of the Babylonians in such cases. To return 
to Kane§, it is at least clear that no member of the 
full assembly can have been young in the sense 
required by these laws, but we do know that the 
sthri enjoyed powers which were far more re- 
stricted than those of the rabi, and this may have 
provided the connexion. The sthrii were probably 
the “little men ” of the colony in more senses than 


lonian times in the sense of “ legal minority ” is clearly 
expressed in a letter published by Thureau-Dangin, RA, 
21 (1924), 41-42, no. 53, line 5 ff. as-3um Ah-hu-wm 
ki-ma la gi-ih-ru-ti-ma ra-bu-u u-ul ti-di-e ki-ma a-wi-li-e 
ah-hi-Su. . . . eqlam a-pu-ul-8u ki-ma e-pi-is gsi-bu-tim 
la Sa Su-ta-i-im §Su-u-ma t-ul ti-di-e. The Middle As- 
syrian Laws also contain an instance of the use of rabi 
and sihru together where no question of legal minority 
arises, MAL B 1, line 10. In this case, the terms are 
applied to brothers the eldest and youngest respectively ; 
the youngest is charged with the division of the culti- 
vated land of the paternal estate, from which the eldest 
then chose his privileged portion prior to the equal 
distribution of the remainder. (Upon this practice, 
see MatouS, Ar, Or., 17 (1949), 153 ff., and O’Callaghan, 
JOS, 8 (1954), 139ff.) Since the age and size of 
brothers goes hand in hand until they reach late ado- 
lescence it is easy to see how the appellations “big 
brother” and “little brother” became attached to the 
oldest and youngest sons, and survived their growth to 
manhood. 

Almost innumerable instances could be cited of the use 
of sihrum in the sense of child, or minor; a few must 
suffice. ARM, 1, 61, line 10 (and many other instances) 
uses it in contempt: ge-eh-re-ta w-ul §a-ar-tu-ti-um “you 
are still a child, your beard has not grown yet.” In the 
Amarna letters, a king writes, HA 17, lines 11-12: i8-tu 
i-na (ig) kusse a-bi-ia u-Si-bu w& se-eh-re-ku “ when first 
I sat upon the throne of my fathers, I was still a child.” 
And cf. ARM, 2, 99, line 8, III 30; line 12ff. In con- 
trast, the term suhdrum, often translated “ Jeune servi- 
teur,” “junge Mann,” “young servant” and the like, 
need not necessarily signify youth at all. This is proved 
by Dossin, TCL, 18, no. 111, lines 19-20, mér (il)Adad- 
i-din-nam Sa a-bu-Su gi-ha-ar a-bi-ia, as Kupper has 
pointed out in the notes to his translation of ARM, 6, 
1, line 5, on p. 115. On pp. 34-35 of The Old-Babylonian 
Merchant W. F, Leemans has conveniently assembled 
the references to suhdri in commercial texts. From 
these, it appears that a suhdrum was a person without 
freedom of action or discretion in carrying out the busi- 
ness of his master the tamkdrum. In this term, there- 
fore, it would appear that it is the idea of dependent 
status which is expressed: compare the modern “ gar- 
con,” or “boy” as employed of native servants of all 
ages in some colonial territories. For sahar as a prob- 
able loan word from Akkadian in Sumerian Ur III texts, 
see Oppenheim, Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets of 
the Wilberforce Eames Babylonian Collection, 116-117. 
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one. If we look again at the expression sahir rabi 
in the light of this evidence, it may seem more 
natural to translate it as “small and great” than 
“young and old.” 

This view is supported by the argument from 
analogy. Professor Jacobsen has demonstrated 
some remarkable resemblances between the institu- 
tions of Uruk and KaneS, and since, as he has 
argued, the upper assembly at Uruk was aristo- 
cratic in character, we might reasonably expect to 
find that the “great” at Kane were likewise 
drawn from the most influential section of the 
community. However, such arguments can be 
hazardous, and it may be that one of the reasons 
which led him to take a different view was the 
great contrast in the characters of the two cities. 
A less obvious danger of the same kind arises 
from the terminology which we employ. The use 
of “elders” to describe the members of this body 
at Uruk must not be allowed to blind us to their 
true character. If they were not simply old men, 
it is fallacious to argue from analogy with them 
that their counter parts at KaneS were; if an 
analogy is permissible at all, it is much more prob- 
able that they were men prominent in the settle- 
ment, officials and merchants. 


The picture of KaneS as a tiny trading colony 
outside the native city has recently been seriously 
challenged; it would appear that it was, on the 
contrary, of a respectable size, and that a number 
of Assyrians settled there for long periods, owning 
land.*® Such a community is likely to have been 
organised upcn the model of the metropolis, while, 
on the other hand, we should not expect to find 
clan patriarchs there, even supposing they still 
existed elsewhere. The natural criteria for promi- 
nence in such a place would be wealth and official 
position rather than age. We have to choose in 
what respect the upper assembly there resembled 
that at Uruk; it must either have contained all the 
older men of the settlement, as Jacobsen holds, or 
it contained the more prominent members of the 
community. In the first case it was less selective 
than that at Uruk, for which age was only a partial 
qualification; in the second an age qualification 
was largely irrelevant under the prevailing condi- 
tions. The available evidence and the probabilities 
surely favour the latter alternative. 

The attempt to draw a parallel between sahir 


°° See now J. Lewy, HUCA, 27 (1956), 1-79, especially 
p. 15, note 65. 


rabi and the Latin terms minor and maior can be 
misleading, if these expressions are taken in a po- 
litical sense.*° The Romans certainly used them 
to mean younger and older even in cases where no 
question of size can have arisen, as it does among 
brothers; for example they were applied to two 
men of the same name even when they belonged 
to widely separated generations. This usage has a 
special sense, the same as that found in English in 
such expressions as “the younger Pitt” or “the 
elder Pitt.” We may take a single Roman exam- 
ple, that of the famous Publius Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus Maior and his adopted son Scipio Aemi- 
lianus Africanus Minor: the older man would 
never have been called Maior if his son had not 
also earned the title Africanus. What matters 
most in this connexion is that these terms are 
not used in Latin when any distinction in political 
rights based upon age is in point. When this was 
so, in the Comitia Centuriata, the Centuries were 
called twntores and seniores, the division falling at 
46, the age at which a man ceased to be liable for 
military service. 

We may now turn to the question of the mem- 
bership of the general assembly, a rather easier 
matter. If we leave out the upper classes, women, 
minors and slaves, we are left with the free adult 
male population of the city. This simple definition 
is no doubt correct, though it leaves unsolved the 
knotty problem how citizenship was defined and 
established. The issue is complicated by the ques- 
tion of the nature of the gurus, a term which 
though it came eventually to mean simply “ work- 
man” had a much wider significance in earlier 
times. Jacobsen expresses the view that at Uruk, 
its membership was more or less identical with that 
of the popular assembly. Beside the elders he sets 
the gurus, “members of the apparently identical 
labor and military organisation of the city-state,” 
and adds “and since the assembly has been con- 
vened to consider a line of action which will almost 
certainly lead to war, it is not unlikely that we 


4oTh. Meek, Harcavations at Nuzi vol. III, Old Ak- 
kadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi, p. 
xv, has pointed out the use of GAL, TUR, and TUR.DAR. 
as suffixed elements to distinguish between three men 
all of whom were called ISmail, which appear to mean 
“the oldest,” “younger” and “youngest” respectively. 
The texts are of old Akkadian date. Compare a similar 
use of TUR noted by I. J. Gelb, Old Akkadian inscriptions 
in Chicago Natural History Museum, 271, no. 33, col. iii, 
line 47. None of these uses seems to have any political 
significance. 
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should view it as essentially a gathering of the 
male population bearing arms.” *' Later, in 1949, 
he took the opportunity offered by the invitation to 
comment upon Kramer’s edition of “Gilgamesh 
and Agga” to make a further remark: “ whereas 
the older men will be used for agricultural tasks, 
the guruS will be used for raids and campaigns 
in military service.” ** This is in explanation of 
the situation which faced the men of Uruk as a 
result of Agga’s demand that they should recognise 
him as their overlord. The immediate consequence 
would have been, apparently, that they would have 
had to provide labour for irrigation works ( ?), the 
corvée upon which the maintenance of life de- 
pended. In this second quotation he is clearly try- 
ing to draw a distinction between the guru§ as 
weapon-bearing men, and older citizens, still liable 
for agricultural tasks though no longer members 
of the gurus; in that case, however, the gurus 
could no longer be termed “the apparently identi- 
cal labor and military organisation of the city- 
state.” The germ of this inconsistency, as between 
the views expressed in 1943 and 1949, can perhaps 
be traced to the remark that the assembly should be 
regarded as essentially a gathering of the male 
population bearing arms. A possible way out of 
this dilemma is to suppose that the older citizens 
liable for land work are none other than the mem- 
bers of the assembly of elders. This would help to 
account for the fact that they stress the labour ser- 
vice to which they would be liable, while the young 
men seize upon the conscription to fight in the 
wars of Kish which would fall to their lot—if the 
interpretation given of a very difficult passage is 
correct. We should thus arrive at the same view 
of the membership of the assembly of elders at 
Uruk as Jacobsen has postulated for that at Kane. 
Unfortunately, this would be in conflict with the 
views he has expressed as to its essentially aristo- 
cratie character. 

It seems probable that, if the guruS consisted 
of the weapon-bearing men only, it cannot have 
been identical with the popular assembly. Even 
if it also included those fit only for work on the 
land, it seems highly improbable that there was any 
regulation forbidding the attendance of men too 
old even for that. On the whole, the most likely 





“ PP. 166, note 44. All quotations from Professor 


Jacobsen’s article which follow are from this note unless 
otherwise stated. 
42 AJA, 53 (1949), 17. 





interpretation of the evidence we possess, slight as 
this is, would seem to be that the popular assembly 
consisted of all the ordinary male citizens of Uruk, 
regardless of age, and that the type of service de- 
manded of its members was determined by their 
capacities. Under ancient conditions of life ex- 
pectancy, youngish men in their prime would be 
in a large majority without doubt, but perhaps we 
could define the relationship of the assembly to 
the guruS by saying that it consisted of its present 
and past members. 

The attempt to buttress this view of the guru 
as essentially an assembly of warriors by invoking 
the analogy of the Roman comitia, “ parallels for 
the ‘male population bearing arms’ as the original 
nucleus of legislative assemblies are many: we may 
mention the Roman comitia as an example” de- 
serves close examination. There were three Roman 
comitia, the Curiata, Centuriata and Tributa. The 
earliest of these was the Comitia Curiata, only a 
survival in historical times, membership of which 
seems to have depended upon a mixture of local 
and family associations—i. e. a curia was probably 
drawn from the households of a single district. 
Each curia voted as a single unit, the majority 
decision within each deciding its vote. This 
method of voting in groups was very characteristic 
of Roman practice, and applied in all three assem- 
blies. If the Comitia ever had a military function 
or origin, it had certainly disappeared already in 
regal times, and we hear nothing of it. The 
Comitia Tributa may be passed over here, for it 
was a later development, based upon the reformed 
Roman tribal system, and did not play a military 
role. This leaves the Comitia Centuriata. This 
does seem to have been military in its inception, but 
any possible connexion between its Centuries and 
those of the army vanished very rapidly.** With 
typical conservatism, the Romans continued to em- 
ploy some of the military trappings of the assembly 
—for example, it was summoned by a bugle and 
met in the Campus Martius—but these were merely 
picturesque survivals, as a closer examination of 
the assembly soon shows. Its Centuries were 
divided up into those of tuniores and those of 


«8G. W. Botsford, The Roman Assemblies, 83, note 3, 
remarks “the confusion of the Comitia (Centuriata) 
with the army, which the ancient writers began, the 
moderns have intensified till the subject has become 
utterly incomprehensible.” Livy, XXIV, 8.19 states that 
there were soldiers in the ranks too young to attend the 
assembly. 
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seniores, the seniores all being men of above mili- 
tary age; in view of life expectancy, the Centuries 
of seniores were certainly much smaller in num- 
bers, but they enjoyed equal voting rights.** Thus 
the assembly was weighted in favour of age. Nor 
had the number of men in each Century any bear- 
ing upon the number required to provide a century 
of troops. The distribution of Centuries was based 
upon a property census, the wealthy being given an 
entirely disproportionate degree of representa- 
tion.*® How disproportionate this was may be 
judged from the fact that the eighteen Centuries 
of Knights together with the eighty allotted to the 
first of the five classes made up more than half 
the 193 Centuries into which the whole assembly 
was formed. Since voting was by classes, and went 
on only until a majority of Centuries was obtained 
for or against a proposal, it is obvious that this 
assembly in its developed form—which totally 
overshadows its brief military functioning—had 
little in common with “the male population bear- 
ing arms,” or for that matter with democracy of 
any kind, whether primitive or otherwise.*® 

No doubt the assembly at Uruk in the time of 
Gilgamesh was more primitive than any of those 
at Rome, and nearer to the days when armed 
tribesmen congregated to form the folk moot. 
Nevertheless, it did form part of a true urban 
civilisation with a considerable period of settled 


**It would be a mistake to suppose that the older men 
in a Sumerian city would not take part in discussing a 
policy which might lead to war merely because they were 
too old to fight themselves—they had after all been 
soldiers themselves once. For a good illustration of 
what happened in a Greek city-state in such circum- 
stances, see Thuc., 1.106. The Corinthians had been 
slightly worsted by the Athenians, and on their return 
home, “being abused by the older men in the city” 
sallied out once more, only to suffer a crushing defeat. 

*° Botsford, op. cit., p. 81, estimates that the Centuries 
of seniors contained only one third as many men as those 
of juniors. The employment of seniors for defence, even 
of the city itself, was so unusual as to merit special men- 
tion, Livy, X 21.4. On this occasion, they were raised 
not in centuries but in cohorts. 

*° Cicero, Rep, II 22.40 observes that in his day one 
Century of any of the four lower classes contained more 
men than the whole first class. 
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life behind it, so that it is reasonable to suppose 
that it had advanced some distance from its origi- 
nal form, just as society had done. The example 
given above shows clearly how even an assembly 
which on the surface may appear to preserve its 
original military character can in fact have evolved 
into something quite different. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This discussion has been both long and dis- 
cursive. It may be of value therefore to summarise 
the conclusions which have been drawn tentative 
though some of these may be: 

The assemblies of Uruk in the time of Gilga- 
mesh consisted of a body of elders with advisory 
powers, recruited from the heads of the powerful 
family groupings which made up the state; many 
of them may have been in fact elderly men, but 
age was not of itself a qualification for member- 
ship; and an assembly of all the freemen of the 
city, young and old, which enjoyed ultimate sover- 
eignty. This popular assembly may have been 
handicapped by an inadequate procedural tech- 
nique, especially in the era of inter-city rivalry 
then setting in. 

The assemblies at KaneS shortly after the be- 
ginning of the second millennium B.c. show a 
great decline in power and a shift of the balance 
of the legal powers which were left from the full 
assembly to that of the “great.” The latter were 
chosen not on the basis of age—which was not the 
main criterion in the assembly of elders even at 
Uruk—but probably because of their commercial 
and official importance within the colony. In cases 
where they failed to agree, a matter might be 
referred for decision to the full assembly of the 
colony. There are indications of the use of a more 
advanced form of procedure within the assembly 
of the “ great ” than in the popular assembly. This 
may have involved a form of voting or reaching 
a decision in groups, but the decline in the im- 
portance of the assemblies for political purposes 
deprived this development—if it was an innova- 
tion—of the significance which it might otherwise 
have possessed for political development. 








THE KEPHAR BEBHAYU MARRIAGE DEED 


S. A. BrrnBAUM 
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So SMALL AND FRAGMENTARY was the papyrus 
deciphered in my paper “A Fragment in an Un- 
known Script ”* that some signs had to remain in 
doubt. The Kephar Bebhayu Conveyance (KBC), 
which was published two years later,? contained a 
considerable amount of material in the new script 
and made it possible to clear up most of these 
uncertainties. Other difficulties have since then 
yielded to further study, resulting in the present 
article. The new document also made it possible 
to broaden the palaeographical discussion of my 
* An Unknown Aramaic Cursive ”* although its 
essentials—the establishing of a new branch of the 
Aramaic script and of the approximate date of the 
Marriage Deed—have been confirmed by the Con- 
veyance.* 

In the present article we shall first of all discuss 
the script of the Kephar Bebhayu ktwbh (= KBK) 
line by line until a transliteration has been arrived 
at. This will form the basis for a discussion es- 
tablishing the words and meanings.* 


I. Tue LETTERS 


Line 1. The seventh letter might at first glance 
be taken as waw or yodh but it differs very much 
from all the specimens of these two letters in the 








1 Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 84 (1952, 118-120. 

* J. T. Milik, “ Un contrat juif de l’an 134 aprés J.-C.,” 
Revue Biblique, 61 (1954), 182-190. Here on p. 189, 
n. 3, the author also refers to a few readings in the 
Kephar Bebhayu Marriage Deed. He does not indicate 
whether he, too, had deciphered this fragment prior to 
his study of the Conveyance, and whether he utilised my 
articles in PEQ 1952 and 1953, when he worked out his 
readings. In his kind reference to the general correct- 
ness of my result he does not refer to the fact that I had 
had no assistance from the additional material contained 
in the Conveyance. Cf. now my article “The Kephar 
Bebhayu Conveyance” in PHQ, 89 (1957), 108-32. 

* Pal, Expl. Qu., 85 (1953), 23-41. 

*Cf. “The Negeb Script,” Vetus Testamentum, 6 
(1956), 337-371. 

** A photo may be found in Facsimile 121 (4) in Birn- 
baum, The Hebrew Scripts. A comparison of our docu- 
ment with Elephantine deeds and later ones is given in 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, 14 (1957), under the title, “ The 
Place of the Kephar Bebhayu Marriage Deed.” 
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KBK since they are curved and generally smaller 
in size. It looks rather like the fourth letter from 
the left edge in 1. 3. 

The next group of signs is puzzling. The first 
sign is a s(h)in, the third downstroke constituting 
its left-hand stroke. This letter is followed, with- 
out an intervening space, by a taw; in addition, a 
dot or little stroke sits on top of both of them, and 
so looks like the top of the right stroke of the taw. 
L. 3, however, provides the clue. Here, exactly 
under that sequence, we get part of the same con- 
figuration, undisturbed by the presence of a right- 
hand part. It is a nin followed by a taw that was 
started so close to the nin that its right-hand 
stroke could not avoid contact. The difficulty in 
]. 1 arises from the fact that all three letters (nt) 
touch each other in one place. The three letters of 
the preceding word also touch each other, but only 
two at a time. 


Line 2. The third letter, s(h)in, runs into the 
second, niin, but, like the examples in 1. 1, this is 
not a ligature because the two signs retain their 
normal form. The sign following the hé is, how- 
ever, a ligature—a sign in which two letters have 
been fused to form a new unit: the circle of mem 
has practically become a tick while the tail of the 
mem has been swallowed up by the top of the final 
niin ; we have here a special sign for mn, i.e., the 
preposition min. 


Line 3. The first stroke (at the edge) might 
have been part of an aleph, zayin, heth or taw. 

The fifth letter from the left-hand edge is too 
pointed at the line bottom to be a niin. The only 
other possibility seems to be a kaph, and that is 
what we actually have here—our letter tallies with 
the specimens in the KBC. 

The next letter might be a daleth (straightened 
like the resh in 1. 1), waw, zayin( of which there 
is no other specimen in this deed), yodh, resh (like 
the one in |. 1). The same possibilities apply to 
the subsequent letter as well. The traces of the 
last sign appear to indicate a mem. 


Line 4. The letter after the mn is a kaph, like 
those of the KBC. Next there seems to be a hole 
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in the papyrus—the outline does not suggest a 
letter or group of letters. 


Line 5. The little strokes at the end of the line 
seem to be a group of digits, ending up with a long 
stroke, like the numerals in the Beth Phage 
graffiti® or in the Elephantine Papyri.** The 
graffiti, however, have the last stroke slanting in 
the opposite direction. Half the specimens in the 
Elephantine Papyri have the last stroke parallel 
with the preceding ones; twice out of every three 
times the strokes are all of equal length; also they 
are all clearly and separately written, not running 
into each other as here in the KBK.* 

There seem to be four little strokes so that the 
numeral would be 5. Beth Phage, however, as well 
as Nabataean, have a special sign for 5, so we 
should perhaps assume that there are only three 
little strokes here.® If our sign is a figure then the 
sign before it might be a higher decimal unit, a 10 
ora 100. It does not look like the 10 or 20 of Beth 
Phage or Nabataean, and a derivation from Naba- 
taean 100 would present difficulties. If the beth 
in front of it were meant to function as a numeral 
in a multiplication—say, 2 X 100—it would be an 
exceptional combination of a figure and an alpha- 
betical numeral. 

But perhaps this problem need not arise: might 
not the mysterious sign be a letter, after all? 
Identified letters with descenders, occurring in this 
deed, are final kaph, final niin and goph, so that 
our sign would have to be a final pe or a final 
sadhe. The top angle on the left excludes sadhe. 
The top stroke on the right, however, does not 
exclude a pe because this right stroke might not 
belong to our sign but be a letter by itself, running 
into the pe. As such it might be a misshapen waw, 
yodh or nin. Our word would then be bwp, byp 
or bnp. Another difficulty militating against the 
reading pe is the top of the big downstroke. In the 
specimens known to us from these centuries we do 
not come across such an angular break as here. 


Line 6. The letter with the descender is vitiated 
by a hole and/or effacement of the top part. It 
cannot be a final kaph, there being no room for the 


°Cf. Fascimile 121 (1) in The Hebrew Scripts. 

*Cf. Facsimile 122, ibid. 

7 Cf. also the Pahlavi papyri from Egypt, 619-629 (0. 
Hansen, Abhandl. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1938). 

* Also in these Pahlavi papyri. 

®*The above-mentioned Pahlavi papyri have the digits 
for 5. 
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horizontal. Final niin is excluded because of its 
entirely different shape. Final sadhe is out of the 
question, there being no trace of the right-hand 
stroke nor room for it. Thus only goph is left, 
and its top part would fit in here. 

The sign at the left-hand edge resembles the one 
immediately above, i.e., the right-hand half of a 
digit numeral, but as it is preceded by a letter 
there is perhaps more likelihood of it being the 
beginning of a s(h)in. 


Line 7. What looks like the third sign is only 
an accidental combination, waw or yodh, with the 
bottom part of the second sign. This bottom part 
only happens to be severed from its top stroke: 
thus the sequence is bw or by. 

The second difficulty in this line occurs in the 
sign after the mem. It looks unlike any of the 
other letters in this hand. The greatest similarity 
would be with a non-final aleph, the top stroke of 
which is touched and passed by a little downstroke 
—either a waw or yodh, or just an accidental 
stroke. It seems, however, to be too tall for a non- 
final aleph—of the other specimens even the tallest 
(1. 6) is decidedly shorter. The only other possi- 
bility would be to read it as a hé that had got mis- 
shapen in avoidance of the preceding mem. The 
right-hand stroke would have stopped short to 
avoid the slanting tail of the mem. This abnormal 
shortness would, in its turn, have caused the dis- 
placement of the left stroke, which now started 
from the left end of the top stroke instead of from 
the right. 


Line 8. The first letter is incomplete. What we 
see are the top and left-hand strokes of a hé. Next 
there is a waw (damaged at the bottom) which 
touches the top of the hé and so misleads the eye 
into regarding this group of strokes as a single 
letter, i.e., it looks as if it were a samekh, muti- 
lated at the bottom. 

Just under the misshapen hé of |. 7 there is a 
stroke running into the preceding letter (aleph). 
As this stroke is oblique and straight it is neither 
a waw nor a yodh, but the right-hand part of a 
mem—the bottom curve that should link it with 
the left-hand part has been effaced. 


Line 9. The first sign must be a beth. It differs 
from the other specimens but each of its parts is 
present in one or the other of them: the straight, 
longish top stroke occurs in ll. 2 and 4 (the second 
specimen) ; the sharply pointed right top corner 
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we see in l. 2; the base beginning at the end of the 
downstroke is to be found in ll. 4 (second speci- 
men), 5 (second specimen), 14, 15, 15, 16. 

At the end of the line the base of the beth at 
first glance looks as if it corresponded to the second 
specimen in 1. 5, but careful inspection shows that 
there is a left-hand part to the base, as in the first 
specimen of 1. 5—the wrong impression being 
created by the right-hand stroke of the subsequent 
taw running into the base. 


Line 10. In spite of the break in the papyrus— 
especially in the left-hand half—all the letters are 
clear. 


Line 11. The top of the second letter is almost 
effaced but is still recognisable as part of a daleth 
or resh. 

The two final letters correspond exactly to those 
of 1. 9. The base of the beth is clearly written and 
corroborates our interpretation of the form in l. 9. 


Line 12. The initial letter at first glance sug- 
gests a final kaph, because it differs clearly from 
the goph just below it in 1. 13. However, in the 
kaph of 1. 7 the top stroke reaches the downstroke 
somewhat below the top, in contrast with our speci- 
men. This indicates that it is, after all, a goph, 
with its top region not as well developed as in 1. 13. 
It seems that the indistinct specimen in 1. 6 is of 
the same form. 

The second letter runs into the goph and into 
the subsequent letter and thus creates difficulties. 
However, what we have here, is a niin followed by 
a final aleph. 

At the end of the line, the black top part is 
evidently the shadow cast onto the background by 
the upper edge of a horizontal break in the papy- 
rus. If the two parallel downstrokes belong to one 
letter, it could only be taw: if to two, the first 
stroke might be daleth, waw, yodh, ayin or resh: 
the second stroke might be one of these or aleph. 


Line 13. There is no trace of writing to the 
right of the first sign so that it seems that this is 
the beginning of the line. 

The fifth sign is difficult. That it represents two 
letters is clearly out of the question. Could it be a 
hé? This is rendered unlikely by the presence of 


what appears to be a little stroke in the middle, as 
well as the absence of a horizontal top stroke— 
which is fully preserved in the distorted hé of 1. 7 
and which it would be hardly possible to identify 
as the oblique stroke here. Upon re-examination 
we find that we have here not two downstrokes and 
a little line in between but a downstroke on the 
right, while the left consists of two parts: (1) an 
angular hook, starting at the top and failing to 
reach the bottom, (2) an oblique stroke that issues 
from the left-hand point of the hook. In other 
words it is a mem. It is not written in one con- 
tinuous oval movement—the right and the left are 
drawn separately, the left-hand stroke being acci- 
dentally shortened. Whether the other mems in 
this document were constructed in the same way it 
is hard to tell. 

Our final difficulty concerns the sign(s) after 
the ayin. This group looks like the ligature mn 
(the absent downstroke would then be accounted 
for by the gap) but perhaps a mem with an unusual 
left-hand stroke is also possible. 

Line 14. The last sign might be the lower half 
of a daleth, resh or taw. 

Line 16. The first letter is followed by what 
seems to be a heth, although it is not identical in 
every particular with the specimen in 1. 1. Other- 
wise we would have to read a waw or yodh, run 
together with an aleph. 


FIRST TRANSLITERATION 


This document shares with the KBC the feature 
that the separation of words by means of blank 
spaces is sporadic. In the following text no at- 
tempt is made to decide where words were intended 
to be separated in the original: we are giving the 
whole in scriptio continua.‘° The underlined + 
stands for the final form of aleph which is used 
in this script, the underlined m for the single form 
of mem in both final and non-final position. 
Alternative possible readings of damaged or in- 
distinct letters or fragments of letters are sepa- 
rated by oblique strokes. KA and N stand for the 
final forms of kaph and nin. 


2°Tt need hardly be said that the writer of the Deed 
did not intend scriptio continua. 
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1 b‘hl’d/rd/rinthd/rh‘[ 

2 |mnshmNbnw/y' lw/ysw/yb[ 

3 ]?/z/h/tthw/y2lw/yl’nthkd /w/z/y/rNm[ 

4 ]-ltmNk---bbw/yw/yd/rh/k/tl 

5 \fbtbw/y'b-""| [ 

6  |lhw/y*qw/ym’m ts 

? |lbw/yt*ImhthK[ 

8 Jhw/yd/r?hw/y’mbnNIb[ 

9 ]blw/yN’w/yhN’nhlbt[ 

10 ]w/ymtw/ynhw/ymbsw/y?[ 

11 ]?d/rmlw/yd/rw/yl?mNbt[ 

12 ]gqn?*hd/r’w/yNw/yt (or: d/w/y/*/r’/d/w/y/*/r)[ 
13 ]w/yqu/yd/rmw/yd/rtw/y*m (or: mN)kw/yll 
14 ]lw/ybstd/r2d/F[ 

15 bsb‘h[ 
16 bhd/rd/rw/y{ 

17 mNbnw/y’lw/y[ 


II. Worps AND MEANINGS 


Line 1. This line divides easily into words. 
The words sn¢ and hdh strike the eye, suggesting 
that the line contains a date. We expect a numeral 
and the name of a month before snt: the first 
letters are obviously the end of sb‘h ‘seven.’ Thus 
we have isolated four letters for the month : lamedh 
is the connection with the numeral, the first two 
letters of the month are ’d or ’r. 

It is very likely that the ayin at the end of the 
line was followed—as suggested by Milik—by 
samekh and resh. To which era did this “year 
eleven” belong? There is every likelihood that 
the KBK, found together with the Bar Kokhba 
Letters, the Beth Mashku Document and the KBC, 
belongs to about the same time as they do. If the 
number denotes a regnal year it would, in that 
period and region, presumably refer to a Naba- 
taean king. This would then have to be the last— 
Rabbel II—and the year would correspond to 81 
c.E. Another possibility is the Era of Provincia 
Arabia,"* and the year would then be 117 c. 5. The 
fact that the KBK comes from the same place as 
the KBC which bears a date corresponding to 134, 
inclines one to consider 117 as the more likely of 
the two. 


Line 3. The final aleph marks out the first 








“This era might have been called here that of the 
eparchy (hprky’) as in Jaussen and Savignac, Mission 
Archéol. No. 159, or it might have been omitted, as 
ibid., No. 17. 


word boundary, and the word is, beyond doubt, 
thw’. It could be either the 2nd or 3rd pers. If 
the preceding letter is taw, it might be the end of 
the personal pronoun and thus decide in favor of 
the 2nd person. The next division, between ly and 
l’nth, provides no difficulties. 


Line 4. The letters towards the end of the line 
were read in my first paper as bbw or bby. At that 
time the KBC had not yet been published so that 
those letters appeared inexplicable. Now, however, 
there can be no doubt, that the sequence of letters 
we have here—b b w/y w/y—constitutes the same 
word bbyw as there. This suggests that the pre- 
ceding word was kpr but there are difficulties: at 
least something of the extremities of pe and resh 
should be visible on the edges of what seems to be 
a hole, and why is there a blank between this and 
bbyw? The same question would apply if what we 
thought was a hole were simply a smudge (al- 
though, to judge by the forms, a smudge seems 
unlikely). 


Line 5. tby‘* might be ‘ coined.’ 

bwp, byp or bnp makes no sense (unless it were 
some kind of abbreviation). The explanation of 
the sign after the beth as a numeral therefore 
seems to be preferable, especially as it is followed 
by what can hardly be anything but a numeral. 

Line 6. Since the first four letters make up a 
word (/hw’—a reading supported by 1. 3) the muti- 
lated sign with the descender must be regarded as 
the beginning of a new one, and would therefore 
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not be a final letter. This confirms our palae- 
ographical findings in Chapter I, and enables us to 
isolate the second word as qym, presumably 
qayyam ‘existing’ or, possibly, gim ‘ established, 
certain.’ 

The blank space after the second mem is too 
wide to be accidental, and the third word therefore 
is *m. This can hardly signify ‘if ’—although 
Targum Onkelos has it—seeing that the hn of 1. 9 
is obviously ‘if.’ It is probably identical with the 
*m of Elephantine *? meaning ‘in addition, more- 
over.’ *8 


Line 7. The blank space after the ayin is only 
apparent because the lamedh does not come down 
between the ayin and the mem. The space between 
the subsequent hé and the following taw seems to 
be intentional. The division into words is obvious: 
lbyt ‘lmh thk. 


“The house of one’s eternity ” is, of course, one’s 
eternal home, i.e., the grave. The expression is 
familiar to us from Phoenician,** the Bible,*® 
Targum,’® Talmud,'* Palmyrene.'*:** “To go to 
one’s eternal home ” for “dying” is used in the 
Eccl. passage.*° 

Whether thk is the 3rd or 2nd pers. cannot be 
decided on the evidence of this or the former lines. 
On that decision depends whether the h of ‘Imh is 
to be read as the pronominal suffix or the ending of 
the stat. determ. 


Line 8. The sequence hw in the middle of the 
line indicates a probable word boundary—h would 
be an ending, w would be ‘and.’ The letters before 








12 Cf. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, 13:11; 34:6; Kraeling, 
Brooklyn Museum Papyri, 3:16,19; 9:21; 10:11, 14. 

1% As suggested by Jacob Rabinowitz apud Kraeling, 
ibid. 

14 hdr bt ‘lm (Corpus Inser. Sem. 1:124:1). 

Whwolk...’l byt ‘lmw (Eccl. 12:5). 

16 skbyn . .. gbr bbyt ‘lmyh: rendering of skbw ’ys 
bbytw (Is. 14:18, Rashi ad loc.: nqbryn)—while the 
byt ‘lmw of Eccl. 12:5 is translated byt qbwrtyh. 

17 bs't ptyrtw sl 'dm lbyt ‘wlmw (Taan, 11 a). 

18 byt ‘lm' (Corpus Inscr. Sem. 2: 4116, 4121, 4123, 
4168). 

‘*The earliest examples of the meaning ‘cemetery’ 
seem to be in Lev. R. 12:1 and Lam. R. 1:32. 

*°In an epitaph of 718 at Aden (cf. Facsimile 219 in 
The Hebrew Scripts) the idiom is n’sph ‘l ‘zmh h’sh ete. 
In the above-mentioned Taimudic passage the root ptr 
is employed. In the liturgy and in epitaphs right up to 


the present day the idiom is “to go to one’s eternity,” 
i.e., the word byt is omitted. Perhaps it was dropped 
to avoid ambiguity when the concrete meaning of byt 
‘wlm—‘ cemetery ’—had become the only one. 


it, hwd’h or hwr’h, cannot be the Hebrew words of 
the same spelling. The reading yhwd’h suggests 
itself. The form is either masc. determ. or fem. 
absol. 

Towards the end of the line the word bnn leaps 
to the eye. It invites the vocalisation béndn and 
thus the translation ‘ daughters,’ but in view of the 
fluidity of the spelling, bénin ‘sons, children’ is 
also quite possible. 

These two readings have isolated w’m. That is 
evidently the same word as in l. 6, preceded by 
‘and.’ 


Line 9. Lwn might be the preposition 1 with 
the suffix of the 3rd pers. plur., the hé having 
dropped out, as it frequently did in Palestinian 
Aramaic. But as the preceding letter is almost 
certainly a beth, it seems preferable to assume that 
there was a goph before it, resulting in the root 
qbl, pa‘‘el: ‘to receive.’ ** If this verb refers to 
bnn of the previous line that noun would have to 
be read benin, because for bendn the verb would 
have to be yqbln. 

The word ’nh being obvious, the letters between 
it and blwn—with the final niin showing a word 
boundary—can easily be divided into ’w and hn. 

The bt at the end of the line is possibly a 
defective spelling of byt, although in 1. 7 the 
scriptio plena is used, but divergencies in one and 
the same MS. are not uncommon in this material: 
in the KBC we find ywm’ and ymh in the same line 
(1. 3), and in that document ‘house’ is always 
spelt bt. If this suggestion is correct, /b¢ might be 
a parallel to the /byt in 1. 7, and it would be possi- 
ble, on the basis of the preceding word (’nh) to 
complete the phrase with ‘lmh *hk. The stress on 
“J,” as expressed by the use of the separate pro- 
noun, fits well into this interpretation. 


Line 10. The sequence hw in the middle of the 
line suggests that there is a word boundary between 
them—the h being an ending of the first word and 
the w the link with the second. The first—from 
the the root mtn—might be derived from the verb 
méthan ‘to cause delay, to let wait,’ being either 
(a) the 3rd pers. sg. masc. with a pronominal 
suffix: yamtineh or yamtinah ‘he shall wait for 
him/her/it,’ or (b) the parte. pass. fem., preceded 
by ‘and’: améthind ‘and waiting, and detained ’; 


21 The meaning of the gal—‘ to complain, lodge a com- 
plaint "—need not be considered as it would have to be 
followed by ‘l and the name of the person against whom 
the complaint is directed. 
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or it might be (c) the fem. of the adj. mathyan 
‘slow, careful.’ 

The second root is bsy, which in the Talmud 
means ‘ to trample upon, despise ; drive, instigate.’ 
In the Aramaic languages the particle min seems 
to be generally written as a separate word. It 
would therefore be unlikely that wmbsy’ is to be 
read tmibbisya/timibbusya < timin bisya/busya 
‘out of wilful negligence, indifference ’ (for which 
the Talmud has bbsy’). The m would, therefore, 
be the nominal prefix, either of a noun, or, perhaps 
more likely, of a parte. pa‘ ‘el. 

That the first word is a verb is unlikely, seeing 
that the second word cannot be a verb and that it 
is therefore evidently linked to it by ‘and.’ From 
among the other meanings, we shall have to choose 
one that will either be parallel to the second word 
or its antithesis—a pattern common in legal lan- 
guage. From this point of view “careful and 
negligent ” would be a suitable pair. 


Line 11. Most of the line divides easily into 
words. At the beginning of it we have, however, 
to make a choice in regard to the second letter. 
‘dm occurs instead of dm in the Targum ** and 
the Talmud ** but it is not very likely that we 
should meet with the word “blood” here. If we 
read resh, and do not take the subsequent two 
letters as another word (lw or ly) we get ’rmlw 
“widowhood ”—a perfectly suitable word in a mar- 
riage deed. 

Line 12. The final aleph provides us with the 
first word boundary in the line, the final nin with 
the last. That leaves six letters to decide about. 
The choice between daleth and resh is not difficult: 
*hd ‘to hold, seize’ would be followed by ’yn ‘ yes’ 
—yn ‘if’ being excluded because of the form hn 
in 1. 9; ’wn does not exist in Aramaic—and this 
combination makes no sense. *hr’yn, on the other 
hand, is a natural word to find in a deed. 

N’ is evidently the pronominal suffix of the 1st 
pers. plur. As the subsequent word *hr’yn would 
not start a new sentence, we would expect n’ to 
relate to it, i.e., to be the suffix of a noun in the 
nominative. 


Line 13. This looks like a difficult line: four 


#21. Chron, 22:7. 
*° J. Maas. Sh. 5:56 d; B. Git. 47a. 


times we have a choice between waw and yodh, 
twice between daleth and resh, there is a thoroughly 
misshapen letter (mem), and something seems to 
be missing at the bottom in the last third of the 
line. A number of feasible combinations suggest 
themselves. One could, e. g., try to read yqyr, or 
think that yqyd and yrty‘ go well with each other 
semantically, and finish up the line with a plain 
mn kwl. However, if our first choice is daleth, 
the mem, which would be inexplicable after a resh, 
falls into place: wqwdm. If we read the sign after 
the ayin as a mem we have ‘m kwl (not less prob- 
able than mn kwl) and have isolated the word 
yrty ‘my heirs’—an obvious word in a marriage 


deed. 


Line 14. In view of what we said about the 
beginning of 1. 13 (see Chapter I), the lamedh 
may have been the first letter of the line. We 
would then have to read ly. But if it was not the 
first, it could have been preceded by not more than 
one or two letters. There might have been an 
ayin: ‘ly before bstr’ would be the right word to 
express obligation. 

The possible daleth at the end of the line might 
be the first letter of the demonstrative pronoun 
dnh, referring to the preceding noun. 

After 1. 14 there is room for one or two more 
lines but no trace of effaced writing is visible here. 


Line 15. The identity with the number in l. 1 
suggests that what we have in 1. 15 is the date 
again and that the wording at the beginning of 
the document is repeated here. Accordingly we 
may perhaps supply the text of 1. 1 after sb‘h. 


Line 16. Reading b w/y’ d/r d/r does not seem 
to yield any result. B h d/r d/r, on the other 
hand, recalls h d/r d/r, the name of the seller of 
the house in the KBC. Is it by any chance the 
same name? If our deed is dated in the Era of 
Arabia then this name might conceivably refer to 
the same person, 17 years earlier. He might then 
have been a young man—the bridegroom—and his 
bride would have been Shalom. 


Line 17. We get the same words here as in the 
middle of 1. 2, and so, on the basis of what we 
said in regard to 1. 15, 1. 16 may be presumed to 
have ended with the word mnsh. 
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THE TEXT 
bs]bth l’dr snt hdh ‘(sr 
|mnsh mN bny 'lysybl 
*|°/2z/h/t thw? ly Vnth kd/w/2/y/rd/w/z/y/rN ml 
]-lt mN k----bbyw d/rh/k/t[ 
]f thy* b- "| [ 
]thw? qym ’m ts 
|lbyt ‘Imh thK[ 
y)hwd’h w’m bnN lb 
yq|blwN ’w hN ’nh ldt[ 
Jwmtynh wmbsy’[ 
]’rmlw dy l? mN bt[ 
]qn2*hr’yN w/yt (or: d/w/y/‘/r’/d/w/y/*/r)[ 
]wqwdm yrty ‘m kul[ 
]ly (or: ‘Jly) bstr? d[nh 
bsb‘h [l’dr snt hdh ‘sr 


bhd/d/rw/y[ 
mN bny ’ly[ syd 


TENTATIVE TRANSLATION 


On the se]venth of Adar of the year el[even (of the Eparchy ?) 
]Manasseh of the Sons of Eliashib[ 
]- you/she shall be to me a wife ...[ 
]... of Bebhayu (Village ?) ... [ 
]good(?) coined 205 (?) [ 
]to be valid/established. Furthermore ...[ 
if]to the eternal home you should go [ 
]Jewish. And furthermore: Daughters/Sons ...[ 
they will recJeive. Or if I myself to the house of [eternity should go 
Jand careful or negligent [ 
widowhood that not from ...[ 
... are sureties ... [ 


] 
] 
Jand before my heirs with all [ 
] 
] 


upon ]myself)} " 
te me} by th[is] deed [ 
On the seventh [of Adar of the year eleven (of the Eparchy ?) 
veer [ ... Manasseh 


of the Sons of Elia[shib 
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THE LEVELS OF UNDERSTANDINGIN BUDDHISM 


HERBERT V. GUENTHER 


University oF Lucknow, INDIA 


BUDDHISM CALLS ITSELF a career (ydna), a prog- 
ress through life, and what it teaches is designed to 
fulfil this purpose: to lead man out of his unre- 
generate state of naive common-sense to enlighten- 
ment or reality knowledge. In more familiar terms 
this means that a complete change of attitude is 
aimed at, which it is certainly not too incorrect to 
define more precisely as a shift from a discursive 
thought situation to an intuitive cognitive situa- 
tion. The means by which this change is brought 
about are meditational concentrative processes. 
Already in the earliest strata of Buddhism intui- 
tive knowledge and meditational practices leading 
to it have been emphasized. However, in course of 
time, the methods have become more and more 
elaborate and refined and it is therefore from the 
Mahayanic phase of Buddhism that a much clearer 
picture of both the methods and their attendant 
phenomena may be obtained. Here I shall not deal 
with the methods, in the first place, but with the 
salient features that mark the transition from one 
situation to the other and I shall try to give as 
precise statements as are possible, which is all the 
more necessary because the presentation of Eastern 
philosophical problems for the most part thrives 
on the ambiguity of terms due to the complete 
absence of semantic studies in this particular field. 

Buddhist texts, as a rule, make a distinction 
between the “ assumed ” meaning (dran.don, Skt. 
neyartha) and the “ real ” meaning (nes.don, Skt. 
nitartha) of the teachings,’ a distinction which 
roughly corresponds to the various degrees of the 
student’s intellectual acumen. This distinction as 
such has nothing to do with the spiritual develop- 
ment aimed at, but it is evident from the general 
trend of Buddhism that the “real ” meaning can 
be understood only when the student’s intuition 
has been developed to a certain extent and depth. 
It is this fact that has been emphasized in those 
texts which are concerned with the actual living 
of the Buddhist tenets—the Buddhist Yoga texts.” 





*See AbhidharmakoSavyikhya, pp. 174; 704. Ma- 
dhyamakavrtti, p. 43. 


*In the following analysis I have made use of the 
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Starting with a quotation from the Tibetan 
scholar and saint Mi.la.ras.pa, which in concise 
terms outlines the salient features of the various 
levels of understanding, Padma. dkar. po declares: * 


Venerable Mi.la said that 

“In whatever way the outer world may appear 

It is error * when one does not intuitively under- 
stand it; 

For those who intuitively understand it it appears 
as the Dharmakiya. 

The consummatory stage on which one does not 
experience any appearance 

Is said to be pure like the cloudless sky.” ® 


There are three situations: the situation of non-intui- 
tion (ma.rtogs.pai.skabs), the situation where intuition 
begins to function (rtogs.pa.sar.bai.skabs), and the 
consummatory situation (mthar.thug.pai.skabs). These 
situations are also to be known as the status of a man 
of ordinary common-sense, the status of a Bodhisattva, 
and the status of a Buddha. 

In the first situation there may be an assertion as to 


following texts. In the course of the article they will be 
referred to by their abbreviations given in parentheses: 

(a) Phyag.rgya.chen. poi.man.nag.gi.bSad.sbyar. 
rgyal.bai.gan.mdzod (Phyag.chen.gan.mdzod) 

(b) Phyag.chen.gyi.zin.bris 

(c) Rnal.hbyor. bZii.nes.pa.rab.tu.dbye.ba.phyag. 
rgya.chen. poi. bSad. pa. thams.cad.kyi.bla.ma 
(Phyag.chen.bla.ma) 

(d) Phyag.rgya. chen. po. rnal. hbyor . bZii. bSad. pa. 
hes.don.lta.bai.mig (Phyag.chen.rnal.hbyor. 
mig) 

(e) Rnal. hbyor.b2Zii.bSad. pa.don.dam.mdzub. tshugs. 
su.bstan.pa (Rnal.hbyor.mdzub.tshugs) 

(f) Phyag.rgya.chen. po. lha.ldan.gyi.khrid .dmigs. 
yid.kyi.sfie.ma (Phyag.chen.sfie.ma) 

(g) Bsre.hphoi . lam . skor. gyi. thog.mar.lam.dbye. 
bsdu (Bsre.hphoi.lam.skor) 


8 Phyag.chen.gan.mdzod, fol. 21b sq. 

*hkhrul.pa, Skt. bhrama, bhranti, offers great difficul- 
ties for a proper translation, It essentially means a 
deviation from Reality, hence “error” includes every- 
thing in the perceptual field which we should call a 
veridical and a delusive situation. Even our veridical 
situation is likened to the perception of a white shell as 
yellow by a man affected by jaundice, and the curing of 
the disease is the awakening to Reality. See for instance 
Phyag.chen.gan.mdzod, fol. 62a. 

5’Comparisons with the immaculate sky abound in 
Yoga texts. 
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freedom from duality (giis.med, Skt. advaya)* or coinci- 
dence (zur.hjug, Skt. yuganaddha) ,* but intellectually 
there remains the world of appearance in a dual way or 
the differentiation into opposites, because the world of 
appearance in a dual way has not been given up. Since, 
following the dictates of the intellect, the persons in this 
situation hold to reciprocally exclusive assertions * such 
as that error remains error, non-error, non-error, relative 
truth relative tuth, and ultimate truth ultimate truth, 
they busy themselves with the “assumed” meaning of 
things. People of low intelligence (i.e., people who do 
not venture into the realm of critical philosophy) feel 
compelled to call this (assumed meaning) the Truth. 
As to the second situation it has been stated that 
“when the conception of the world of appearance in its 
dual way has subsided there is intuition of non-duality.” 
Due to this (intuition) all interpretative concepts 
(rnam.rtog, Skt. vikalpa) rise as the Dharmakiya, all 
emotions (and the destructive conflict into which they 
ordinarily lead man, fiion.mons, Skt. klega) as ambrosia, 
and all error as intuitive knowledge (ye. ses, Skt. jidna),° 
and since it is no longer possible to make divisions or 
differentiations into opposites it is due to this basic fea- 
ture that then the two truths (i.e., relative truth and 
ultimate truth) have become indivisible (dbyer.med), or 


®* There is a marked distinction between the advaya of 
the Buddhists and the advaita of the Vedantins. advaya 
refers to knowledge which is free from the duality of 
the extremes, while advaita is knowledge of a difference- 
less Brahman. The term advaya often implies the fu- 
tility of engaging in a knowledge governed by the duality 
of extremes. On this distinction between advaya and 
advaita see T.R.V. Murti, The Central Philosophy of 
Buddhism, p. 217. 

7 The literal meaning of this term is ‘bound together, 
forming a pair.’ However, Padma.dkar. po, Phyag.chen. 
gan.mdzod, fol. 102b, referring to the definition of this 
term given in Paficakrama V, makes it clear that the 
“ pairness ” is a unity and not comparable with the unity 
two horns form on the head of a bull, An example from 
chemistry will serve to clear the Buddhist conception of 
this term. Silver-chloride is not understood by the in- 
vestigation of either silver or chloride, so yuganaddha 
is not understood by investigating the one or the other 
of its components. 

‘In a wider sense this definition refers to what we call 
the Laws of Thought. 

® These combinations are often mentioned. For in- 
stance, Phyag.chen.gyi.zin.bris, fol. 7a; Phyag.chen. 
gan.mdzod, foll. 21b; 8la; 95b; Rnal.hbyor.mdzub. 
tshugs, fol. lla: Bsre.hphoi.lam.skor, foll. 64a; 69b; 
74b: ete. ete. There is a marked distinction between 
jndna (Tib. ye.ges) and prajid (Tib. ges.rab) which is 
often overlooked, The former is an intuitive mystic 
knowledge, while the latter is analytical. T. R. V. Murti 
in his Central Philosophy of Buddhism constantly trans- 
lates prajn@ by Intuition. This is against all evidence. 
prajna is ‘discrimination, analytical knowledge’ (dhar- 
mdandm pravicaya), but its mode is different whether it 
operates in an intuitive attitude or an ordinary common- 
sense attitude when prajid is called mati. See Abhi- 
dharmakosa II 24 and Vyakhya. 


(what is the same,) that the beneficial expedients 
(thabs, Skt. updya) and the analytical appreciative 
understanding of things (ses.rab, Skt. prajid) have 
become indivisible—and many other statements to the 
same effect—so that there is only one truth, viz., the 
ultimately real truth. Furthermore, rGyal.dban.rje 
expresses this idea in the following verse: 


“ As soon as the nature of the interpretative con- 
cepts is known, 
Whatever rises has the ring of the Dharmakiya.” 

And the Great Saraha says: 

“ When intuition has come to function everything 
is this; 
Nobody will get anything but this.” *° 

This is the “real” meaning. 

In the third case it may suffice to quote what rGyal. 
bai. dbah.po has said about the statements made by the 
intellect of the human beings as regards the Buddha- 
viewpoint: 

“To measure the sky with a yardstick, 

To cut up the all-pervading into little bits: 

Though there is no sense in doing so, many people 
do so.” 


While here three levels of understanding have 
been pointed out? nothing has been said about 
their inner relation. Further, while from purely 
logical considerations it would be sufficient to have 
only the distinction between the ‘assumed’ and 
the ‘ real’ meanings of the teaching, the introduc- 
tion of a third level, the ‘ consummatory situation ’ 
(mthar.thug, Skt. nisthagata), is obviously neces- 
sitated by practical considerations. In all develop- 
mental processes man is but too easily inclined to 
lose sight of the actual goal and, if not actually 
falling away from it, at least to remain stuck half- 
ways. Therefore the ideal or goal has to be re- 
introduced as an additional level to the already 
existing two levels. 

The actual process of spiritual development and 
maturation, however, begins when the individual 
feels necessitated to change his outlook. It is at 
this moment that again three different cognitive 
situations can be distinguished. These three situa- 
tions are: first to think about the goal, then to 
apprehend it and thereby to be in a more intimate 
contact with it, and finally to have a clear view and 
knowledge of it in a purely non-conceptual manner. 
With the attainment of the last mentioned situa- 
tion the foundation (g2i) has been laid from 
whence it is possible to walk the path (lam) to the 


1° Dohikosa 18. 

11 These three levels are levels in their own right and 
not stages within one level. They must not be confused 
with the three stages assumed by the Mimaimsakas. 
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goal (hbras.bu), for knowledge is according to the 
Buddhist conception given to man that he may act. 
It has further to be noted that the three situations 
mentioned are distinct levels and not phases within 
one situation. In other words, the levels of under- 
standing represent distinct attitudes which have an 
equally distinct bearing on action. The emphasis 
is thus on the How and not on the What, and it is 
precisely this feature that distinguishes Buddhism 
from the other Indian systems which, to judge 
from the available best material, were mainly con- 
cerned with ontological questions. 

About the distinctive features of the various 
levels Padma.dkar.po declares: ?” 


At the beginner’s stage there is only discursiveness 
(go.ba.tsam) ; at the stage of interested practice (mos. 
pa.spyod.pa, Skt. adhimukticaryd(bhiimi)) there is the 
apprehension (myon.ba) of reality in a general way; 
(at the final stage there is) pure intuition (rtogs.pa). 
Since through it there is no chance that doubts will not 
be destroyed, it is the attainment (grub) of what is 
called the dispelling of doubts from within ** independent 
of syntactically formulated sentences.** 


Of these three stages a fuller account has been 
given by Dvags.po.lha.rje ** and since his words 
have an immediate bearing on the topic under dis- 
cussion they may be given here: 


The beginner’s level is the period for the Path of the 
Acquisition (of the necessary prerequisites for spiritual 
development) (tshogs.lam, Skt. sambhdramdrga), be- 
cause one is about to bring to maturity the as yet im- 
mature stream representing one’s existence. The level of 
interested practice is the period for the Path of Practical 
Application (sbyor.lam, Skt. prayogamdrga), because 
one is only interested in the meaning of Siinyaté. At 
this time miserliness and other vices which are opposed 


12 Phyag.chen.gan.mdzod, fol. 42a sq. 

18 A fuller definition has been given in Rnal.hbyor. 
mdzub.tshugs, fol. 7b: “The dispelling of doubts from 
within is said so, because on account of having directly 
intuited the natural and real disposition (gnas.lugs) of 
all entities the discursive understanding of reality in a 
general way and all doubts have subsided in their own 
place.” 

** This latter part of the quotation refers to the nature 
of kalpand or a cognition the content of which is capable 
of being associated with verbal expressions (abhildpa- 
samsargayogyapratibhdsapratitih kalpand). Valid, how- 
ever, is only perception free from kalpand (kalpandpo- 
dham pratyaksam). See Nyayabindu, ch. I. 

** Dam.chos. yid.bZin.gyi.nor.bu.thar.pa.rin.po.chei. 
rgyan.Zes.bya.ba.theg.pa.chen. poi. lam. rim. gyi. bSad. 
pa, fol. 108a. See on this work my article Dvags.po. 
lha.rje’s “Ornament of Liberation,” JAOS, vol. 75, pp. 
90 sqq. 


to the practice of the perfections, emotional conflicts 
which can be get rid of by seeing them, as well as all 
the postulates which veil the knowable as to its real 
nature have been bent head-down so that they cannot rise 
again. The Bodhisattvas’ levels extend from the first 
level called “The Joyous One” to the tenth level called 
“The Dharma Cloud.” So also it is said in the Dasga- 
bhimikasitra: 

“O sons of the Victorious One, these are the ten 
levels of a Bodhisattva: the Bodhisattva’s level 
called ‘The Joyous One,’ and... .”?® 

Here, the first level “The Joyous One’ is the occasion 
for the Path of Seeing Reality (mthon.lam, Skt. dar- 
Sanamdrga) to come into existence, it is the intuition 
of Siinyata as a reality. 


As is evident from these passages, the beginner’s 
level is distinctly a thought situation and discur- 
sive in character. It chiefly consists of judgments 
about reality or, what is the same due to what at 
first sight appears as mentalism in Buddhism,'* 
about the status of mind. I use the term “ chiefly ” 
here, because I do not want to deny that there may 
be something intuitive in the thought situation. 
Obviously this is meant also by the statement that 
rtogs which essentially is pure intuition, is synony- 
mous with all kinds of understanding such as 
discursiveness and apprehension,'* although the 
thought situation is defined more precisely as “ To 
understand the status of mind by hearing and 
thinking about it.”?® What happens in a dis- 
cursive situation is that reality is split up and 
various meanings and evaluations are assigned to 
the parts. Thus Padma.dkar. po declares: *° 


The Mahimudra (or Reality) which itself is devoid 
of contraries is split up by the intellect which (for ever) 
falls into contraries, and through this splitting up 
reality makes its appearance as pure being (gsis) and 


16 DaSbhimikasitra, p. 5. 

17T follow here the distinction C. D. Broad, The Mind 
and its Place in Nature, p. 654, makes between Idealism 
and Mentalism. The Buddhists were Idealists in holding 
that the highest and most sublime, Buddhahood, becomes 
manifested in greater and greater intensity in course of 
the individual’s spiritual development. However, in hold- 
ing that there is only mind (cittamdtra) or even mind- 
ness (cittatd, Tib. sems.iiid) they were mentalists. 
Further, while materiality was for them at best delusive, 
mentality was emergent. This characterizes the aspect 
of Buddhist thought to which the Yoga texts mentioned 
in note 2 belong. There have been other schools of Bud- 
dhism which one would have to characterize in a differ- 
ent way. But this is outside the scope of the present 
analysis. 

18 Phyag.chen.gyi.zin.bris, fol. 7a. 

1° Thid. 

20 Phyag .chen.gan.mdzod, fol. 32b sq. 
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pure creativity (gdans).** (This splitting up) is ex- 
actly like what happens in the case of any person whoso- 
ever who (just is, but) is looked at by the observer 
either as a friend or as an enemy. With respect to its 
pure being (gis) it is posited as unchanging great bliss 
(hgyur.ba.med.pai.bde.ba.chen.po) and with respect 
to its pure creativity (gdans) it is posited as the 
Siinyaté endowed with all excellent occurrents (rnam. 
pai.mchog.thams.cad.dan.ldan.pai.ston.pa.fid), The 
former is ultimately real (don.dam, Skt. paramdrtha) 
and the latter is relatively real (kun.rdzob, Skt. 
sdmovrta). 


I shall give an analysis of the technical terms 
later when I have mentioned the other factors 
involved in perception. Here it may be pointed out 
only that “ultimately real” is a provisional ulti- 
mately real, the “ real ” ultimately real itself being 
inaccessible to any attempt of verbalization or con- 
ceptualization. This Padma.dkakr.po points out 
in the following words: ** 


Ultimately real is a conventional or provisional ulti- 
mately real, inasmuch as the object of discrimination 
which views every angle of it is (still) predicable as 
being “unoriginated,” “void” (Ssinyatd), “devoid of 
contraries” and so on. But the consummatory ulti- 
mately real means that even the Buddhas cannot point 
out that this is it, because not allowing itself to be 
investigated by the four alternative views on a subject, 
void, non-void, both together affirmed, and both together 
denied, to take the Ultimate (géis) as some thing (gan. 
du.gzur.yar) would not be beyond the error under 
which the ordinary perceiving subject operates. 


This statement is in full accord with the asser- 
tion that the Ultimate or pure being (gsis) is in 
the truly ultimate sense beyond even truth, while 
the pure creativity (gdans) which is inseparable 
from pure being and forming with it a unity and 
not a mere aggregate as such like anything that 
admits of being expressed in concepts or words, is 
relative, but in this relative nature it is thoroughly 
true,** the error not lying in our perception of 
reality but in our beliefs about reality. For just 
as the ultimately real may be distinguished into 
a provisional ultimately real and a real ultimately 
real, so also the relatively real is really relatively 


*2The term gdars is sometimes written mdans and 
dvans. Its connotation is that of light. géis is pure 
being and always true, gdans is relatively true in so far 
as it refers to pure perception, always false is the belief 
about the item perceived. See also Phyag.chen.gan. 
mdzod, fol. 62a. 

*2 Phyag.chen.gan.mdzod, fol. 46a. 

** Phyag.chen.gan.mdzod, fol. 35b; Bsre.hphoi.lam. 
skor, fol. 78b. 
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real and erroneously relatively real; and it is from 
the really real that, as has been pointed out above, 
the two truths are said to be indivisible. This then 
explains the metaphysical position of Buddhism, 
which contends that all judgments involve us in 
the thought of one all-embracing system of reality 
of which each true judgment declares a part of it. 
Certainly a conch, to use a frequently employed 
item, is not an attribute of reality, but its existence 
is bound up with the existence of the whole uni- 
verse. It is real in its being (gsis) and in its being 
a conch (gdans), but it is not real in the sense that 
the sensum by which the particular object mani- 
fests itself is directly determined by the physical 
object or guarantees the existence of a physical 
object.** 

Without going further into the description of a 
discursive thought situation it is obvious that a 
totally different situation is given if instead of 
hearing or thinking or reasoning about a thing we 
actually apprehend and experience it. Here the 
various factors of the particular situation are not 
merely co-existent and may be selected for inspec- 
tion, but are related in a perfectly unique manner 
to form the perfectly unique kind of a whole which 
we call the “ experience of so-and-so.” In order to 
experience a thing it is necessary to concentrate 
upon and to pay closest attention to it.2° Now what 
happens when we are looking at something with 
interest and attention is that our awareness of the 
sensum in this particular situation loses its exter- 
nal reference by insensible degrees and approaches 
pure sensation. The favorite simile to describe 
what happens is the sky. Because of its nature of 
being a vast expanse of blue and of possessing the 
least disturbing qualities which are likely to divert 
the attention of the observer, in giving closest at- 
tention to it, every chance is given that the percep- 
tion of it melts into pure sensation, an event which 
Saraha aptly describes in his verse: 


By repeatedly looking at the state of the sky which 
is pure from the very beginning 
Seeing (the sky as an external object) melts away,”° 


24Cp. Phyag.chen.gan.mdzod, fol. 62a. 

25 Nine stages are distinguished in concentration. See 
Mahiayanasitralankira XIV 14 and commentary. A 
fuller explanation is found in Phyag.chen.gan.mdzod, 
foll. 89a-90b sq. 

2° Dohakoga 36. The usefulness of the sky in achieving 
pure sensation has been taught by Mi.la.ras.pa, as may 
be gleaned from the quotations in Phyag.chen.gan. 
mdzod, foll. 72a; 91a. 
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and which his commentator, gNis.med.avadhiti, 
explains in the following manner: 


The real nature of mind, when no conditions for its 
becoming obscured arise, is known by looking at it first 
as the perceptive activity against the background of the 
apperceptive mass of the flux of mnemic persistents; by 
looking at it again it is known as being unoriginated; 
and by once again looking at it it is known as inaccessi- 
ble to reasoning.** 


On the other hand, in this vast expanse of blue 
clouds come and go in an unceasing and ever 
changing manner, out of it they appear and back 
into it they fade, but the sky persists, and in this 
way the sky also serves as a simile for the wondrous 
unity of pure unchanging being and continuous 
creativity. As Padma.dkar-po points out: ** 


Since there is nothing more vast (ston.pa, Skt. sinya) 
than the sky it is used as a simile: just as one can 
easily know that the sky is spotless when the conditions 
for its becoming overcast disappear, similarly one can 
know the nature of the incessant creativity going on 
(gdavs). Further, the multitude (in which the crea- 
tivity manifests itself) is made by the intellect. On the 
side of the created items there is difference among each 
other; in reality, however, all the differences are some- 
thing single: just like gold remaining in itself one single 
substance and the same though it may have been turned 
into a variety of ornaments. But when the gold is left 
by itself and not continuously worked into ornaments, 
though it may be turned into a variety of them, it is at 
peace with itself, just like muddy water which by itself 
becomes clear when it is not disturbed. 

“Like water, gold, and the sky, 
It is spoken of as pure because of its purity.” *° 


The first simile explains how the incessant (creativity) 
appears in a manifold of forms; the second simile ex- 
plains how even at the time when a manifold of forms 
has appeared pure being remains unchanged; and the 
third simile points out how pure being left in its origi- 
nality becomes the result. 


What is given in an experience may on subse- 
quent reflection be looked at from various angles, 
either as the situation in which the particular ex- 
perience could happen or as the experience itself. 
The former is known as “ tranquillity ” (27. gnas, 
Skt. Samatha), obviously called so because through 
and after the concentrative and attentive processes 
a certain harmony and peacefulness is obtained. 
The experience itself is designated by the technical 


*7 Do. ha. mdzod . kyi. shin. po. don. gyi.glui.hgrel.ba 
(Dohakosahrdaya-arthagititika), fol. 75b (bsTan.hgyur, 
section rgyud, vol. Zi, Derge edition). 

*8 Bsre. hphoi.lam.skor, fol. 81b. 

*° According to the BZi.chos.Zal.gdams, fol. 3a this 
has Naropa as its author. 
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term rtse.gcig (Skt. ekdgrata) which I propose to 
translate by “a unique kind of whole.” “Tran- 
quillity ” and “ unique kind of whole” are there- 
fore synonymous *° and have the same qualifying 
attributes. Thus, 


“tranquillity has the essence of feeling, transparency, 
and absence of interpretative concepts (bde.gsal.mi. 
rtog.pa)” * 


and 


“at the time of there being a unique kind of whole the 
view that only mind exists is firmly established. There 
is absence of interpretative concepts as subject and ob- 
ject, there is knowledge as awareness and transparency, 
and there is its essence feeling. Thus feeling, trans- 
parency, and the absence of interpretative concepts 
(bde.gsal.mi.rtog.pa) abide in the unique kind of whole 
(rtse.gcig) .” 5? 


The term “absence of interpretative concepts ” 
(mi.rtog.pa) is intimately connected with what 
was referred to as the view that only mind exists. 
This view is the rejection of the common-sense 
belief in physical objects as ontological items cor- 
responding to the epistemological object of a par- 
ticular perceptual situation. It further declares 
that the notion of a physical object is a category 
and defined by postulates (rnam. par.rtog.pa, Skt. 
vikalpa) which are as innate principles of inter- 
pretation superimposed on and applied to what is 
given in pure sensation. The view that there is 
only mind takes into account the subjective part 
in cognition—and the unique contribution of Bud- 
dhism to Indian philosophy is the discovery of the 
subjective, hence its role is comparable to the one 
Kant played in Western philosophies with this. 
distinction that the Buddhists did not consider the 
so called a priori categories to be absolutely neces- 
sary. Therefore, however important the subjective: 
is it is not ultimate and so the view of there being 
only mind is but provisional and an intermediate 
stage in the whole of the developmental process.** 


But not only is “ physical object ” an interpreta- 
tive concept, so also is the idea of a “ self,” and 
both are said to be absent in the experience called 
“a unique kind of whole.” This total absence of 
all interpretative concepts is borne out by direct 
experience. The following considerations may 


°° Rnal. hbyor.mdzub.tshugs, foll. 6b-7a. 

51 Tbid., fol. 2a-b, 

82 Phyag.chen.rnal.hbyor.mig, fol. 11b. 

** Lankavatarasittra X 256 sq. Quoted in Phyag.chen. 
gan.mdzod, fol. 36b. 
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assist in understanding what is meant by the Bud- 
dhist statement. In a perceptual situation which 
is indicated by the phrase “I see the sky ” there 
is an objective constituent which is an outstanding 
sensum in a wider sense-field and which has a 
certain external reference beyond itself by virtue 
of which I speak of the sky, all this being related 
to me in an asymmetrical two-term relation. Now, 
as can easily be verified by anyone who takes the 
time to concentrate and to contemplate, it is a 
fact that to the same degree as the sensum loses its 
external reference which, speaking more precisely, 
is the non-inferential belief about the perceived 
content as being a three-dimensional object in 
space and time, also the notion of the perceiving 
self fades away. In other words, the approach to 
pure sensation is a progressive absorption and, 
indeed, the attainment of the unique kind of whole 
(rtse.gcig) is called “ absorption in which feeling 
and the Void have become the predominant fea- 
ture.” ** This absorption in which the notion of a 
physical object and of a self equally fade away is 
therefore not an identification of the subject with 
the object or of the object with the subject. For 
identification and the judgment of identity is a 
purely intellectual process moving in postulates 
and can at best give only knowledge “ about ” but 
not direct knowledge. Since in the “ unique kind 
of whole ” all judgments and beliefs are absent, all 
that one can say about it is that it is a mode of 
knowing (Ses.pa) which is non-postulational, im- 
mediate, “ intuitive.” 

So far only the objective side of a perceptual 
situation has been taken care of. There is also a 
subjective constituent. This is a mass of feeling 
which, as the quotations have shown, does not vary 
at all in quality “ unchanging great bliss,” hgyur. 
ba.med.pai.bde.ba.chen.po). It is with this mass 
of feeling that the apprehension of the sensum 
enters into a specific relation which cannot be ana- 
lyzed any further and which is technically known 
as “ coincidence ” (zur. hjug, Skt. yuganaddha). 

That this mass of feeling is called “ unchang- 
ing ” has its ground in the fact that in pure sensa- 
tion the apprehension of the sensum fails to excite 
traces which can cause specific modifications in the 
mass of feeling, which is the case when in ordinary 
perception a sensum of a specific kind is appre- 
hended. For in this case certain traces left by 


** Phyag.chen.rnal. hbyor.mig, fol. 6b. 


previous experiences are excited and, in turn, 
arouse certain emotions that effect a modification 
in the mass of feeling as to pleasantness, un- 
pleasantness or indifference, all of them being feel- 
ing judgments. In pure sensation, however, or, in 
the wider sense of the word, in pure perception 
there are no judgments of any kind. 

The “Void” (ston. pa, Skt. Sinya(ta)) which 
together with the unchanging great bliss (bde.ba. 
chen. po, Skt. mahdsukha) in the experience called 
a unique kind of whole forms an indivisible unity 
(zur. hjug, Skt. yuganaddha) is the “ Siinyata en- 
dowed with all excellent occurrents.” *° Although 
the literal meaning of the word Siinyata is “ void ” 
and is used to point out the fact that it is im- 
possible to speak in connection with it of either a 
physical or a mental substance, it would be errone- 
ous to suppose that this term therefore refers to 
a vacuum. On the contrary, its constant epithet, 
besides that of “ being endowed with all excellent 
occurrents,” is “continuous,” “ imperishable ” 
(hgag.pa.med). This latter epithet is always used 
with the term which I translated by “ pure cre- 
ativity ” (gdans) and which has the connotation 
of lustre. This term “ pure creativity,” to be sure, 
does not denote something like a creation out of 
nothing, but is a pure descriptive term for what 
is going on in a certain experience and hence it is 
not a concept by postulation. This is clearly 
pointed out in the following quotation : *° 

Creativity (gdais) which is incessant (hgag.pa.med) 
is the capability of becoming everything (thams.cad.du. 
run). Therefore it is said to be the foundation (or 
motive or cause, gzi, Skt. hetu) of the manifold (of 
appearance). Further, since it only becomes a manifold 
when the conditions for its so becoming are present, from 


the intellect’s point of view it is said to possess all 
occurrents (rnam.pa.kun.ldan). 


The conditions are the residues of former ex- 
periences, in the narrower sense of the word, the 
belief we have about what we perceive, and these 
conditions do not obtain in pure sensation or pure 
perception to which the term ‘the Sinyata en- 
dowed with all excellent occurrents’ refers. This 
positive character of Sinyata is also insisted upon 
in the following passage : ** 


The Siinyata with all excellent occurrents is not just 
the absence of the determination by a physical object or 


8° Phyag.chen.siie.ma, fol. 5a, 
8° Bsre. hphoi.lam.skor, fol. 64b. 
57 Ibid., fol, 60b. 
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by processes in it of the sensum by which a certain 
physical object manifests itself as found out by a critical 
analysis of the situation.** For while this is found by 
critical analysis to be non-existent, this Sinyata appears 
in direct perception.*® 


These quotations together with the statement 
that at this stage there is, from a philosophical 
point of view, only mind (sems.tsam, Skt. citta- 
matra) allows us to give an interpretation of the 
Buddhist technical terms in Western terminology. 
Since materiality is not a differentiating attribute 
and is at best delusive and what exists so far is 
only mind, noises, colors, fragrances and so on are 
literally mental events and as such are non-objec- 
tive and non-referential. But since this Sinyata 
is said to be “capable of becoming everything,” 
it implies what C. D. Broad calls “ epistemo- 
logically objectifiable ” or “ capable of correspond- 
ing to the epistemological object of some referential 
situation ” *° and “ psychologically objectifiable ” 
or “capable of being an objective constituent of 
some objective mental situation.” ** This is the 
case when a non-objective mental event (rnam. pa) 
becomes the objective constituent of a mental situa- 
tion whenever it is sensed or used in perception. 
This is obviously intended by Padma.kdar. po’s 
statement that “Cognition (rig.pa) is an inner 
cognition devoid of interpretative concepts and this 
is the Sinyataé endowed with all occurrents.” *? 

It is on this basis of an incessant creativity 
(gdans, ston.pa.vid) capable of becoming every- 
thing and its existentially given fact (gsis) which 
only to the analytical investigation appears as 
something different that the experience termed a 
unique kind of whole (rtse.gcig) is described as 
the bridging of the gap between the stationary 
(gnas. pa) and the fleeting (hgyu.ba) whereby the 
stationary obviously refers to the existentially 
given (gsis) and the fleeting to the incessant cre- 
ativity (gdans) with its immense richness of items 
(rnam. pa) experienced in pure sensation and pure 





**This passage contains a reference to Dinniga’s 
Alambanapariksa where this problem has been dealt with 
in a more detailed manner. 

*° mnon.sum, Skt.pratyaksa. Bsre.hphoi.lam skor, fol. 
72a. pratyaksa must be free from kalpand. See above 
note 14, 

“°C. D. Broad, The Mind and its Place in Nature, 
p. 306. 

“ Tbid., p. 307. 

* Phyag.chen.gan.bdzod, fol. 31a. 


perception. Thus the explanation of the unique 
kind of whole runs as follows: ** 


At that time one knows the nature of the fleeting in 
the stationary and in the fleeting one holds the place of 
the stationary. Therefore it is called the bridging of the 
gap between the stationary and the fleeting and this is 
the understanding of the nature of the unique kind of 
whole. 


Although it would be an oversimplification to 
say that the experience of this unique kind of 
whole is merely pure sensation and pure feeling, 
yet these items are characteristic of it. But what 
is more, they form the irremissible situation out of 
which the particularly Buddhist viewpoint and its 
philosophical premisses emerge. This is the mode 
of knowing and understanding the things one 
apprehends before they are modified by our beliefs 
about them and before they are conceptualized and 
thereby become dead figures of our mental calculus. 
This mode of knowing I shall call “ pure intu- 
ition ” (rtogs) and distinguish it from pure sensa- 
tion and pure perception which I understand to 
refer to the “ sensuous ” factor in knowledge. And 
just as pure sensation and pure feeling form an 
indivisible whole so also pure sensation and what 
is involved in it forms an indivisible whole with 
pure intuition, as may be seen from the following 
quotation : ** 


Where the feeling, the transparency, and the absence 
of interpretative concepts of the situation known as inde- 
terminate tranquillity and the intuition operating in an 
ampler vision coincide (sur.hjug, Skt. yuganaddha), the 
object is intuited as being in itself Simyata and the mind 
is experienced as light in itself.*® 


However one word of caution has to added. 
“ Pure intuition,” as it is understood in the Bud- 
dhist texts and as I use this term, has nothing to 
do with the Bergsonian concept of intuition which 
is at best “ empathy ” and in connecting Bergson’s 
intuition with empathy I am still rather char- 
itable.*® “ Pure intuition ” in the Buddhist sense 


#8 Phyag . chen. gyi. zin.bris, fol. 4b; Rnal.hbyor. 
mdzub.tshugs, fol. 1. 

«4 Rnal. hbyor.mdzub.tshugs, fol. 4b. 

45 The translation of the term yul.can (Skt. visayin) 
by ‘mind’ is only tentative. Literally the term means 
‘owner of the object.’ 

46 As the critique by Jacques Maritain, Bergsonian 
Philosophy and Thomism, makes abundantly clear, Berg- 
son’s concept of intuition is a very muddled concept, 
“ composed of quite diverse elements artificially gathered 
together ” (p. 109). 
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of the word is a function which gives knowledge 
which is at once penetrating and a gateway to a 
wider and richer world. Within the total of the 
developmental process it has a definite place inas- 
much as it begins to function when all possibilities 
of conceptualization and verbalization have sub- 
sided ** and when thereby the Path of Seeing 
Reality (mthon.lam, Skt. darsanamarga) has been 
made accessible.** 


The realm into which one enters with the acqui- 
sition of the wider vision (lhag.mthon, Skt. vipa- 
§yana) and which, functionally speaking, is pure 
intuition, is the domain of the mystic. Yet this 
mystic knowledge is by no means speculative or is 
marked by a lack of a specified criterion of veri- 
fication. Actually the mystic knowledge is funda- 
mentally empirical and realistic, taking into ac- 
count the ineffability of the immediately given. 
Hence it must be experienced in order to be known 
and any description or definition is but a guide- 
post. The most remarkable feature which distin- 
guishes this experience of vision from the ante- 
cedent experience of unity with its absorption in an 
ineffable feeling of bliss is the character of lumi- 
nosity (gsal) and the suddenness in which all 
doubts and uncertainties are resolved. Therefore 
also the mystic intuitive vision is for all practical 
purposes the unique means to find a way out of a 
hopelessly entangled and blocked situation, and 
thus again the wider vision is beside being a func- 
tion also a specific attitude which informs all other 
functions. This certainty of pure intuition, the 
positive character of the newly found attitude in 
which freedom and impasse are no longer antago- 
nistic, has been most clearly hinted at by Padma. 
dkar. po: *® 

All conceptualizations and verbalizations such as origi- 
nation and annihilation and so on as well as the cate- 
gories of subject and object have subsided in their own 
place, Whatever rises is taken in its real nature and 
whatever has come to be born is intuited as being unborn. 
The fact that the object to be seen and the subject 
seeing the object are ultimately pure and forbid every 
formulation by concept or by speech (spros.pa.med, Skt. 
nigprapanca) does not mean to be faced with a vacuum 
(chad.pai.ston.pa); it is seeing the very nature of 
primordial knowledge (tha.mal.gyi.ges.pa). By in- 





‘? Phyag.chen.rnal.hbyor.mig, fol. 7a; Phyag.chen. 
gyi.zin.bris, fol. 7a, 

‘® Phyag.chen.bla.ma, fol. 2a; Phyag.chen.rnal. 
hbyor. mig, fol. 7b. 

** Phyag.chen.rnal.hbyor.mig, fol. 4b; Rnal.hbyor. 
mdzub. tshugs, fol. 1. 


tuitively understanding (rtogs.pas) that error (hkhrul. 
pa, Skt. bhrdnti, bhrama) has no foundation and no 
root the gap between error and freedom (grol, Skt. 
mukti) is bridged. The fact that doubts have been dis- 
pelled from within means that the experience which 
forbids of any formulation by either concepts or speech 
(spros.bral, Skt. nigsprapaica) is born within one’s self. 


Similarly as the experience of the unique kind 
of whole was termed an absorption in which the 
feeling of bliss and the richness of Sinyata form 
an indivisible unity, so the experience of pure 
intuition or mystic vision is called an “ absorption 
in which luminosity and Sinyaté (gsal.ston) 
are the outstanding feature.” °° The intimate rela- 
tion between the state of tranquility (21. gnas, Skt. 
Samatha) or the unique kind of whole (rtse.gcig, 
Skt. ekdgrata) and the ampler vision (lhag.mthon, 
Skt. vipasyand) or pure intuition with its ineffa- 
bility (spros.bral, Skt. nisprapatica), which I have 
pointed out above, is again displayed in the follow- 
ing discussion referring to the nature of the pri- 
mordial knowledge (tha.mal.gyi.Ses.pa) men- 
tioned in the preceding quotation. This knowledge 
is pointed at in the following way: ** 

Although it is permissible to speak of it as the co- 
nateness (lhan.cig.skyes.pa, Skt. sahaja) of the object 
as the Simyati and the mind (lit. the owner of the 
objects) as luminosity in itself (ran.bzin.hod.gsal), in 
the actual experience it is a free-rising perception (thol. 
skyes.kyi.rig) of uninterrupted understanding in lumi- 
nous knowledge. Not understanding this free-rising 
knowledge there is Samsara, understanding it there is 
Nirvana. But this knowledge itself does not belong 
to any side whatsoever. It is the coincidence (sun. 
hjug, Skt. yuganaddha) of great bliss as the essence 
no.bo = gsis) and the Sinyata endowed with all excellent 
occurrents as the owner of the objects, 


More aptly than this highly technical termi- 
nology, the description of the process by which this 
experience of luminosity and of richness is brought 
about, is able to convey something of this mystic 
vision and emotionally moving sustenance. Two 
stages are to be distinguished, the developmental 
stage (bskyed.rim, Skt. utpannakrama) and the 
consummate stage (rdzogs.rim, Skt. sampanna- 
krama). The former begins when the object of 
contemplation is perceived in what approximates 
pure sensation and, devoid of all interpretative 
concepts and beliefs about its ontological nature, 
is viewed and felt as something divine in its own 
right. The character of light is not something 


5° Phyag.chen.rnal.hbyor.mig, fol. 6b. 
52 Rnal.hbyor.mdzub.tshugs, fol. 8b. 
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attributed to it but something inherent in it. It 
is as if the object begins to glow from within and 
stands out sharply, with luminosity rather than 
clarity; where everything seen is felt, felt much 
more strongly than in any normal state of con- 
sciousness; and where the solidity of the outer 
world is lost and the belief in its absolute reality 
gives way to a mere vision of a phantom-like 
tableau (sgyu.ma.lta.bu, Skt. mayopama).®* This 
is what Maitripa asserts with respect to this de- 
velopmental stage: °° 


Since there is only conditioned existence 

There is nothing real in it. Siimyata, however, 
Though it is luminous and a divine occurrent, 
Is the very nature of no nature. 

In whatever way it may appear 

It is the nature of Sinyata. 


And that this Sinyata is not just a concept or 
idea one has reached by intellectually analyzing, 
moving in dichotomies, is pointed out by Manju- 
ghosa (hjam.pai.dbyans) : ** 


The Sanyati arrived at by an intellectual analysis 
of the psycho-physical constituents of man 

Is like sea-weed and has no solidity; 

But the Sinyati with all excellent occurrents 

Is not like this. 


Seeing and feeling the object as divine in its 
own right is very often a stage beyond which many 
people, mystics and non-mystics, do not pass. In 
Buddhism, however, the consummate stage is still 
more necessary, since only with its realization a 
solid foundation for one’s life has been built. This 
transition from one stage to the other and the 
consummatory experience of an all-pervasive lumi- 
nosity Padma.dkar.po describes in the following 
words : *° 


At the time when one attends to the development of 
tranquillity (2i.gnas) one pays closest attention to the 
object of one’s contemplation which has been made a 
deity and the divine appearance then becomes more and 
more radiant. At that time the whole tableau (dkyil. 


*2 It must be observed that the Buddhists speak of the 
likeness with a phantasma but do not assert that the 
world or so is a phantasma. 

°** Phyag.chen.gan.mdzod, fol. 36a. The translation is 
according to the Tibetan version which has the correct 
reading against the quotaticn of this verse in Advaya- 
vajrasamgraha, p, 51. 

°** Phyag.chen.gan.mdzod, fol. 36a. Only the first two 
lines are quoted in this text. I have given the two 
missing lines according to the oral explanation I got 
from my Lama friend Bstan.hdzin-rgyal.mtshan. 
°° Phyag.chen.gan.mdzod, fol. 36a-b. 
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hkhor, Skt. mandala) which has been studied in its 
coarse form becomes as if it could be directly touched or 
directly seen. Due to this it is possible to discard the 
coarse appearance which possesses certain characteristics 
since these are accidental rather than essential. Al- 
though there is (at this instant) a profound and 
luminous vision, in reality it is a differentiated kind of 
tranquillity. Immediately thereafter, in the union with 
the consummate stage there is by the revelation of the 
symbolism of the divine form a self-finding and this 
profound and luminous experience in which there is only 
the appearance of phantoms after the belief in the con- 
crete reality of the divine form has been given up is 
the (mystic experience of oneself being a) phantom-body 
(sgyu.lus). The more subtle it grows in its mere ap- 
pearance it is resolved in the luminosity of the Sarva- 
sunya.*° 


This lengthy discussion of the two closely related 
experiences, the unique kind of whole and the 
intuitive mystic vision, which would have been still 
more lengthy if space had permitted to go into the 
details of their ramifications and implications, 
serves a double purpose. First of all, it shows 
plainly that the meditative process is not auto- 
suggestion but a spontaneous phenomenon, a re- 
lease of hitherto unknown, or, maybe it is more 
correct to say, of hitherto disregarded factors which 
are just as necessary for the fulness of life as the 
commonly acknowledged operations of mind and 
which one cannot come into contact with in any 
other way but by meditation. Secondly, the mystic 
vision gives a specific note to one’s outlook in life 
which in the Buddhist conception must be based 
on knowledge by acquaintance and not on knowl- 
edge by description. It is with the attainment of 
pure intuition and the mystic vision with its certi- 
tude that the foundation of philosophy in the Bud- 
dhist sense of the word is laid. This intuitive 
character of Eastern systems of philosophy *’ is 


56 Sarvasiinya is a technical term referring to a par- 
ticular kind of experience. It is the last and consum- 
mate experience, the preceding ones being called Sinya 
corresponding to rtse.gcig, mahdsinya to spros.bral, 
atisiinya to ro.gcig, and sarvasiinya to (b)sgom.med. 
The last two kinds belong to the special (mthun.mon. 
ma.yin.pa) form of meditation which realizes the same- 
ness of Samsira and Nirvina as to their emotional feel- 
ing tone and goes beyond an object-bound meditation. 
The four terms Sinya, mahdésinya, etc. are also met with 
in Paficakrama III 4. 

57 F.S.C. Northrop, The Meeting of Hast and West, 
pp. 315 ete., ete. is substantially correct in calling 
Eastern philosophies “ intuitive,” but he fails to note the 
differences that exist between the various systems. Ex- 
cept for this oversimplification his account of Eastern 
philosophies evinces a much better understanding than is 
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evident from the very words used for what we 
designate by philosophy, viz., “seeing, view” 
(lta.ba, Skt. drsti, darsana). Philosophy which 
thus is the Seeing of Reality is not the culmination 
of one’s abilities but the very beginning of the 
arduous task of achieving spiritual maturity. In 
this way philosophy in the Eastern sense of the 
word only serves to clear the way and, quite liter- 
ally, to open the student’s eyes. What he then sees 
has to be closely attended to sgom.pa, Skt. bha- 
vand) and must be actually lived (spyod.pa, Skt. 
carya). 

Ever since its beginning Buddhism has insisted 
on avoiding the mutually contradictory extremes 
and on steering a middle course. Therefore also it 
calls its philosophy the “ Middle View” (dbu. 
mai.lta.ba, Skt. madhyamakadrsti). That this mid- 
dle view is not discursive but is the mystic vision 
is clearly expressed in the following statement: °* 


At the time of non-conceptualization and non-verbali- 
zation (spros.bral, Skt. nigprapaiica) the middle view 
(dbu.mai.lta.ba, Skt. madhyamakadrsti) has found its 
fulfilment. Devoid of all such conceptualization as ex- 
istence and non-existence, origination and annihilation, 
coming and going, eternalism and nihilism, monism and 
pluralism, doubts have been dispelled. 


The “ Middle View” is also the name of the 
most important school of Buddhism whose tenets 
have been rather baffling to most students who 
tried to approach them from the propositional 
method used in most philosophical systems. The 


found in most works on these philosophies which as a 
rule twist them into some Western philosophy or other, 
be this Hume or Kant. 

58 Phyag.chen.rnal.hbyor.mig, fol. 11b. 


middle view is given, as we have seen, when the 
Path of Seeing Reality has been realized. This 
has one important consequence. It makes the pres- 
entation of the essential points of Buddhist phi- 
losophy more than doubtful when their character 
of direct experience and of having been directly 
intuited instead of having been arrived at by the 
method of hypothesis and partial verification is not 
made clear. Padma.dkar.po even goes so far as 
to declare that any such presentation has nothing 
to do with Buddhist philosophy. His words are: * 


Since the Middle View is not realized before the Path 
of Seeing Reality has been attained, any other view be- 
fore this stage falls under the opinion which a man of 
common-sense or a Srivaka or a Vijiiinavadin may hold, 
and it does not alter the fact even if he calls the tenets 
arrived at by hearing and thinking about The middle 
view. The views of most people who nowadays advocate 
certain doctrines I consider as views of enlightened com- 
mon-sense only. Also in the Sistra it has been said: 

The man of common-sense sees a concrete thing 

And conceives it as the ultimately real. 

Because he contends that it is not like a phantasma 

There is dissension between the man of common- 
sense and the critical philosopher.*° 


In conclusion then, there are three levels of 
understanding, but two of them are of major im- 
portance. First of all there is the level of com- 
mon-sense in its naive and more enlightened form 
which gives knowledge by description. Then there 
is with the attainment of the Path of Seeing 
Reality the level of mystic insight and the first 
level of spirituality. It is from this level that after 
a prolonged practice the final level, Buddhahood 
or enlightenment, can be realized. 


5° Phyag.chen.gan.mdzod, fol. 54a. 
°° This verse is taken from Bodhicaryavatira IX 5. 
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THE RULES OF DEBATE ACCORDING TO ASANGA 





ALEX WAYMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


INTRODUCTION 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIC WORK Yogdcara-bhiimi* 
composed in India by Asanga, also called Arya- 
sanga, in possibly the second half, fourth century 
A. D., is an outstanding example of India’s cultural 
contributions to her neighbors, Tibet and China, 
as well as of India’s debt to these neighbors for 
restoring some of her former great achievements. 
Except for the portion called Bodhisattva-bhiimi 
(edited by Unrai Ogihara), the work has been 
directly accessible to interested specialists only in 
the Tibetan and Chinese translations. Since the 
period in which Asanga lived has many problems 
for the historian, those students of Indian history 
and the history of Indian thought who are unable 
to command other than Sanskrit and Western 
sources generally welcome information about this 
author from Chinese or Tibetan sources. 

The invaluable aid provided the historian by 
textual evidence demands, for optimum benefit, the 
exhibition of the ACTUAL WoRDs employed. Despite 
the usefulness of the evidence from Chinese and 
Tibetan texts, the original words as they existed 
in Sanskrit have often been exhibited merely in 
RECONSTRUCTION on the basis of Sanskrit-Chinese 


1 Yogdcara-bhiimi was apparently at one time a generic 
term for a class of treatises. See Paul Demiéville, “La 
Yogdcdrabhiimi de Sangharaksa,” BEFEO, 44, 339-436, 
for analysis of a work of the same title as Asanga’s 
but by an earlier author called Sangharaksa. For the 
various Yogdcdra-bhiimi known to Chinese tradition, see 
pp. 395-7. The reverence in China for Sangharaksa’s 
text can be known especially from Arthur E. Link, 
“Shyh Daw-an’s Preface to Sangharaksa’s Yogacira- 
bhimisitra and the Problem of Buddho-Taoist Termi- 
nology in Early Chinese Buddhism,” JAOS, 77, 1-14. 
The considerable enthusiasm for this class of treatise 
undoubtedly predisposed the Chinese eagerly to attempt 
translation of the more monumental work of the same 
title by Asafga when, at a later date, this appeared 
in India. For the various partial, and the one complete, 
translations into Chinese of Asafga’s work, see the data 
in Sylvain Lévi, Matériauw pour Vétude du systéme 
Vijiaptimdtra (Paris, 1932), pp. 30-31 (this is part of 
a chapter contributed by Paul Demiéville in adaptation 
from the Japanese of D. Shimaji). In the present 


article, the title Yogdcara-bhimi will always refer to 
Asahga’s composition. 


29 


This is the case, 
for example, with the topic of the rules of debate as 


or Sanskrit-Tibetan word-lists. 


found in the Yogdcara-bhiimi. The section has 
already been referred to in Western treatises by 
way of the Chinese and Tibetan versions. Thus, 
Sugiura * has a mere paragraph supposedly repre- 
senting the Chinese. Vidyabhisana,* presumably 
using the Tibetan, has a somewhat more expanded 
treatment, but it omits the most significant por- 
tions and besides is rather misleading. Tucci * 
has an extended and valuable treatment of the 
points, based on both the Tibetan version and 
Chinese sources. 


It is now possible to treat this subject by con- 
sideration of the original Sanskrit words. In my 
current project of editing the Bihar Research 
Society’s manuscript of the Sravaka-bhiimi,®’ a 


* Sadajiro Sugiura, Hindu Logic as Preserved in China 
and Japan (Philadelphia, 1900), p. 30. 

*Satis Chandra Vidyabhisana, A History of Indian 
Logic (Calcutta, 1921), pp. 263-5. 

“Guiseppe Tucci treats some of the rules of debate in 
his lecture series, On Some Aspects of the Doctrines of 
Maitreya [Ndtha] and Asanga (Calcutta, 1930), es- 
pecially pp. 46f. Of particular importance is his “ Bud- 
dhist Logie before Dinniga (Asahga, Vasubandhu, 
Tarka-Sastras),” JRAS, 1929, pp. 451-488. Here Pro- 
fessor Tucci has a detailed treatment of the same section 
outlined in the present article. My treatment is as com- 
prehensive of the general outline, while his gives more 
information on many of the points. His article has been 
of great help, not only in suggesting apt translations of 
the technical terms, but in particular of providing the 
information that makes possible the translation of the 
list of ten Fallacies (see note 40). 

5See Rihula Sainkrtyiyanna, “Search for Sanskrit 
Mss. in Tibet,” Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, 24, Part IV, 138. The manuscript is ac- 
cessible to me only in an enlargement of the negatives 
on file at Bihar, and these negatives result from the 
photographing of the text at the Shalu monastery during 
Sankrtyayanna’s 1938 journey to Tibet. Approximately 
nine folio sides were photographed on a single plate. 
The photographie processes have resulted in much lower 
definition of the script while even the enlargement leaves 
the size of letters considerably less than the original, 
which incidentally is in the Indic script called kutilad 
by reason of rounded character. The manuscript is read 
with these handicaps, and necessarily always together 
with the Tibetan translation. 
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major section of the }’ogdcdra-bhiimi, it turned 
out that there is an intrusion of numerous folios 
from earlier sections written by the same scribe. 
Among the intrusive folios occurs the final portion 
of the Sritamayi-bhimi containing a section de- 
voted to hetu-vidyd, the science of reasoning, an 
expression denoting, at least in later times, the 
discipline of Buddhist logic. But as here used, 
hetu-vidya is indeed the rules of debate, already 
alluded to, and logic per se is a subdivision appar- 
ently of no greater importance than the qualities 
that make a good public speaker. As my main 
task is editing the Sravaka-bhimi, it is out of the 
question to present at this time any more than an 
outline of the original Sanskrit words of this hetu- 
vidya section. The addition of the terms in Ti- 
betan and Chinese *°—which have frequently played 
a role in the translation of the Sanskrit words— 
should expand the range of interested readers. 
Their presentation is justified by the policy of 
exhibiting the words in order that text compari- 
son may have a sound foundation. 


HISTORICAL REMARKS 


Vidyaibhiisana’ describes the use of the word 
Anviksiki from 650 B.c. onwards in the special 
sense of logic, as well as for the art of debate in 
assemblies called parisad. He further mentions ® 
that from circa 1 A.D. Indian logic entered into a 
second stage with the formulization of the syl- 
logism and became widely designated by the term 
Nydya-Sastra, or Nydya. The Nydya syllogism 
has five members or premisses (avayava) : 1. Thesis 
(pratijnd), 2. Reason (hetu), 3. Example (uda- 
hdrana), 4. Application (upanaya), 5. Conclusion 
(nigamana). 

Dasgupta writes,® “ Goldstiicker says that both 
Patanjali (140 B.c.) and Katyayana (fourth cen- 
tury B. c.) knew the Nydya siitras. We know that 
Kautilya knew the Nyaya in some form as An- 
viksiki in 300 B.c., and on the strength of this 
we may venture to say that the Nyaya existed in 
some form as early as the fourth century B.c. But 


*It would not be possible to include the Chinese with- 
out the aid of my wife, Hideko, who compared it with 
the Japanese Kokuyaku translation. All the references 


to the Chinese and Japanese texts are due to her. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 7-8. 

5 Ibid., p. 40. 

*Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Phi- 
losophy (Cambridge, 1932), I, 279. 





there are other reasons which lead me to think that 
at least some of the present siitras were written 
some time in the second century A.D. . . .” 


Indian literature from the early centuries A. p. 
provides two basic descriptions of debate (vdda), 
one in the medical texts, e. g. Carakasamhita, 
Vimanasthana, Chap. 8,'° the other in the Nydya- 
sitra..' The first is for a worldly aim—justifying 
a medical position; the second for a non-worldly 
aim—justifying a philosophical position. The de- 
scription of debate by Asanga is the Buddhist 
counterpart of the Nyaya rules. 

In the Buddhist tradition, we note the celebrated 
dispute said to have occurred in the third century 
B. C. under the auspices of King ASoka. The Pali 
school of Buddhism claims that the debates are 
recorded in the book Kathd-Vatthu.** S. Z. Aung 
attempts to formulate the logic of this treatise." 
Randle ** does not consider its method comparable 
to Nydya, and takes this fact as an indication that 
logic (nydya) did not exist in the third century 
B. Cc. in India. 

Buddhist logic came to its high point of develop- 
ment with Dinnaga and Dharmakirti, whose dates 
are not definitely settled but must be within the 
period fifth through seventh century, and the lat- 
ter following the former by about a century. Re- 
ferring to this Buddhist logic and to the Nyaya 
five-membered syllogism, Randle says,’* “ And it 
did not altogether reject the five-membered syl- 
logism, but contented itself with drawing a distinc- 
tion between inference as drawn by oneself and 
inferential apprehension as conveyed to others. 
The latter retained the five-membered form.” Per- 
haps Randle means by this that Dinnaga’s “ in- 
ference for others” (pararthanumdna) is equiva- 
lent to the five-membered form. However, cer- 


10 For example, The Caraka Samhitad (Shree Gula- 
bkunverba Ayurvedic Society, Jamnagar, 1949), II, 879, 
f.; Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Phi- 
losophy (Cambridge, 1932), II, 373 f. 

11 For example, Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and Charles 
A. Moore, editors, A Source Book in Indian Philosophy 
(Princeton, 1957), pp. 356-379; Vidyabhisana, op. cit., 
pp. 54 f. 

12 Points of Controversy .. . translation of the Kathda- 
Vatthu, by Shwe Zan Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids 
(Pali Text Society, London, 1915). 

18 Thid., xlviii-li. 

14H. N. Randle, Indian Logic in the Early Schools 
(London, ete., 1930), p. 14. 

16 Thid., p. 25. 
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tainly the words changed. Stcherbatsky writes,’® 
“From these five members Dignaga retained only 
two, the general rule including the examples, and 
the application including the conclusion.” 


Turning to Asanga, we note that his work Abhi- 
dharmasamuccaya, recently edited by Pradhan, 
contains ** near the end a treatment of debate 
(vada) that is surely an extreme condensation of 
the material in the Yogdacara-bhiimi to be presented 
in outline below, omitting most of the subdivisions 
and making some emendations in wording of defi- 
nitions. If a condensation had been done by a 
devoted follower, such differences would not be 
expected. Indeed, Asanga himself, a great thinker, 
can be expected to introduce modifications accord- 
ing to his own judgment. Especially striking is a 
change of terms in the section “ Foundation of 
Debate” (vddddhisthana) in the list of proofs 
(sadhana). In the Yogdacadra-bhiimi, Asanga gives 
these eight: Upholding of the Thesis (pratijfa), 
Reason (hetu), Example (udaharana), Agreement 
(sdripya), Difference (vairiipya), Direct Percep- 
tion (pratyaksa), Inference (anumdna), Trust- 
worthy Authority (dptdgama). In the Abhidhar- 
masamuccaya, the first five of the eight become the 
five members of the Nyaya syllogism, except that 
udaharana is replaced by drstanta, which also 
means “example.” Another feature of the Abhi- 
dharmasamuccaya presentation is that the elements 
of Debate are no longer under the general heading 
of hetu-vidyd. 

To account for these alterations, we may pre- 
sume that between the time the Yogdcadra-bhimi 
and the Abhidharmasamuccaya were written logic 
was undergoing far-reaching developments in 
India; and it may be that the term hetu-vidya 
‘science of reasoning’ could no longer be used to 
cover the subject of debates. 

It is even possible that Dinnaga’s logical reform 
intervened. Take Asanga as living approximately 
A.D. 350-420 (part of the Yogdcdra-bhiimi, the 
Bodhisattva-bhimi, was first translated into Chi- 
nese around 412-418). Then he is a contemporary 
of Kalidasa, according to Upadhyaya, who con- 
cludes,1* “If he lived to an old age, say eighty 





** Th. Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic (Leningrad, 1932), 
I, 279, 

** Pralhad Pradhan, editor, Abhidharma Samuccaya of 
Asanga (Santiniketan, 1950), Skt. text, pp. 104-6. 

**B. S. Upadhyaya, India in Kdliddsa (Allahabad, 
1947), p. 360. 
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years, then taking his death about A. p. 445, we can 
place his birth about A. p. 365.” It is well known 
that Mallinatha, commenting on Kalidisa’s Megha- 
dita, stanza 14, explained the line “ en the path of 
the elephants in that direction (dinndganam), 
avoiding the proud movements of their thick 
trunks,” as a double entendre referring to Dinnaga 
(“elephant of the direction”). But it is only 
certain that Asanga could not have lived later than 
this time. He might have lived somewhat earlier.’® 


OUTLINE OF THE RULES 


The section begins with the question, “ What is 
the Science of Reasoning?” (hetu-vidyd katama), 
and upon concluding is succeeded immediately 
with the question, “What is the Science of 
Words?” (Sabda-vidya katama). The section in 
the Bihar Sanskrit Ms. begins 2B.6-3c, ends 
3A.2-3a; in the Tibetan translation, Derge Tan- 
jur, Sems tsam, Tshi, begins f. 18%a-7, ends f. 
199b-2; in the Chinese translation, Taishd, Vol. 
30, begins 356a-14, ends 360c-20; in the Japanese 
translation, Kokuyaku Daizidkyé, Ydga, Vol. 6, 
begins p. 413, ends p. 436.7° 

The initial question is answered, pariksdrthena 
yad vijnana™ vastu ‘the perception at hand by 
reason of careful consideration.’ Also there are 
seven divisions: ** 


19 Although pertinent, the relations between Maitreya 
and Asanga on the one hand, and between Asanga and 
Vasubandhu on the other, are not discussed here since 
these topics require special treatment. A discussion of 
the continuation of Buddhist logic in Tibet and China 
is found in Stcherbatsky, op. cit., I, 42 f. 

20 While Hsuan tsang is conventionally said to be the 
translator of the only complete version in Chinese of the 
entire Yogdcdra-bhiimi, and the one containing the 
“rules of debate,” J. Saheki, the translator of the 
Japanese version in the Kokuyaku Daizoky6, states (pp. 
8-9) in the Introduction to Vol. 6 of Yéga that 25 Yoga 
scholars participated in the translation, beginning on the 
official date of May 15 in either 646 or 647 a.D., accord- 
ing to two different views, and ending on the official date 
of May 15, 648 a.p. The translator of the section that 
includes the “rules of debate” is shown (p. 11) to be 
Hsing Yu (see last entry in character list concluding 
this article). The Tibetan translation of the Yogdcdra- 
bhiimi took place early in the ninth century A.D. by 
cooperation of Indian and Tibetan pandits. The Tibetan 
in each case was Ye Ses sde, the Indians different combi- 
nations of Jinamitra, Prajiiavarma, and Surendrabodhi. 
The Tohoku catalog of the Derge Kanjur and Tanjur 
does not list the translators of the first part of the 
Yogdacara-bhiimi that includes the “rules of debate.” 
21The page references for where the divisions indi- 
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Major Divisions Bihar 
BWR cececaccwcssccasnces 2B.6-4b 
II. vadadhikarana ............ 2A.7-d5b 
III. vadadhisthina ............ 2A.7-6a 
IV. vadailamkara ............ 2A.10-4a 
V. vadanigraha .............. 3A.1-6b * 
VI. vadanihsarana ............ 3B.1-(?) 78 
VII. vade bahukaré dharma ..... 3A.2-le 


Before presenting the breakdown of the divi- 
sions, a few explanations must be made. For the 
translation ** of terms into English, the definitions 


vidually start are intended to serve the readers of 
Chinese, Japanese, or Tibetan who may wish to use the 
outline as a guide for reading the whole section, which 
indeed has numerous interesting ideas not communicated 
in the present article. 

*2 Although this division starts on plate 3A, part of 
the material, by reason of the scribe’s error, is on the 
reverse of the immediately preceding folio, 2B.10. 

2° The line, probably the first, on which the division 
begins, cannot be determined due to the unfortunate fact 
that this particular folio side is almost completely 
illegible. 

2* There are translation problems general to all lan- 
guages and special to special languages. Specialists in 
Buddhist Sanskrit have recently gained an immense aid 
in Franklin Edgerton’s Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Gram- 
mar and Dictionary (New Haven, 1953). The Bodhi-- 
sattva-bhiimi (part of the Yogdcdra-bhiimi) was placed 
by Edgerton in the third class of BHS texts (see Gram- 
mar, xxv). This implies that the whole Yogdcdra-bhiimi 
will show here and there vocabulary differences from 
classical Sanskrit, Since the present vocabulary is in 
three languages (Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese), it 
follows that the translations into English will not 
always satisfy all three languages. As far as possible 
the translation follows the original Sanskrit, but this 
brings up the problem of translation per se. Two recent 
essays on translation are worthy of note: Edward H. 
Schafer, “ Non-translation and Functional Translation— 
Two—Sinological Maladies,” FEQ, 13 (May 1954), 251- 
260; Paul Thieme, reviewing Louis Renou’s £tudes 
védiques et pdninéennes, Tome I, in JAOS, vol. 77, 51- 
56. In the case of technical systems, such as Indian 
philosophies, it seems to me we must observe the “ in- 
variants” of the system—the “technical terms ” which 
the author consciously employs in the same manner, and 
which should always be translated the same way. In a 
sense, they are the proper nouns of the system; and 
the fact that these must be translated in order that the 
system itself be translated further shows the justice of 
Schafer’s decision to translate official titles. The re- 
maining words might be called the “ variables,” the 
words which have varied usage, even by the same author 
—which we know is the case with our own native lan- 
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Derge Taisho Kokuyaku 
187%b-1 356a-19 413.12 
188b-6 356c-5 416.10 
188b-7 356c-9 416.14 
195a-3 359a-22 428.12 
196b-4 359c-16 431.10 
198a-6 360b-7 434.5 
199a-6 360c-14 436.1 


and examples—when furnished by the text—will 
be taken into account in at least one of the forms— 
Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Japanese, but the latter in 
general not cited.** In parenthesis, the first ele- 
ment will be Sanskrit; the second, Tibetan; and 
the third, reference to the Chinese characters. This 
reference will be in the form Ch*, where the super- 
script letter designates the particular Chinese char- 
acters among those collected at end of article. 


I. The Debate In Itself (vada, smra ba, Ch*) 
There are six kinds: 
1. Utterances of all kinds (vada, smra ba, Ch°), 
2. Worldly declarations (pravada, rmad khyer ba 
smra ba, Ch°), 
. Quarrels (vivdda, rtsod pa smra ba, Ch4), 
. Rebukes (apavdda, tshig nan smra ba, Ch®), 
. [Doctrinally] consistent remarks (anuvdda, 
mthun par smra ba, Ch), 
6. Precepts [of guidance] (avavada, gdams par 
smra ba, Ch®). 
Of these, 5 and 6 are to be engaged in, 3 and 4 
avoided, and 1 and 2 are indeterminate. 
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guages. And is it not true, especially of those great 
works which have been devotedly preserved through the 
centuries, that what an author writes is closer to what 
he means than what he doesn’t write? Perhaps I am 
congenitally sympathetic with Thieme’s position, as 
stated in his review. Translation should adhere to a 
standard, and inevitably temperament intervenes—some- 
times declaring itself a universal rule. 

2° 4 source that might have given help in Asanga’s 
own commentary on the basic part of the Yogdcdra- 
bhimi outlining the seventeen bhimis. That commen- 
tary, called Viniscayasamgraha, and included in the 
Yogdcara-bhimi, is the type later called pavjikd, a com- 
mentary that only comments on the “ difficult points.” 
His commentary on the Sritamayi-bhimi in the Tibetan 
version is in Vol. Zi, f. 185a-2 to 198b-6. He mentions 
hetu-vidyd f. 189a-5, only citing the names of the seven 
divisions, en passant. 
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II. “ Court-room ” ** of the Debate 
(vadadhikarana, smra bahi Zal ce pa, Ch®) 
There are six kinds: 

1. Royal residence (rajakula, rgyal po béugs pahi 
sa, Ch’), 

2. Residence of officials (yuktakula, bskos pa hdu 
bahi sa, Ch!), 

3. Assembly (parsat-sattva, hkhor ba dan hdu ba,?" 
Ch*), 

4,5. Ascetics and Brahmins skilled in the doctrine 
and meaning (dharmdartha-kusala Sramana- 
brahmanda, chos dan don la mkhas paht dge sbyon 
dan bram ze rnams, Ch™),”8 

6. Persons desiring the doctrine and meaning 
(dharmartha-kama sattva, chos dan don hdod 
pahi sems can rnams, Ch"). 


III. Foundation of the Debate 
(vddadhisthana, smra baht gz, Ch°) 


There are ten kinds: 2 kinds of thesis (sd- 
dhyartha, bsgrub par bya baht don, ChP) ; 8 kinds 
of proof (sdédhana, bsgrub pa, Ch®). 

The two kinds of thesis are: 


1. Intrinsic nature (svabhdva, no bo nid, Ch*), 
namely, “from the standpoint of existence ” 
(sattvamatas) and “from the standpoint of 
non-existence ” (asattvamatas), 

2. Particular (visesa, bya brag, Ch‘), e. g. “ perma- 
nence from the standpoint of permanence, and 
impermanence from the standpoint of imperma- 
nence.” 


The eight kinds of proof are: 


1. Upholding of the Thesis (pratiuna, dam bcah 
ba, Cht), 
2. Reason (hetu, gtan tshigs, Ch®), 


**“ Court-room ” stands here not only for the place of 
the debate, but also for the persons who judge it. 

*" In the many centuries since the Yogdcdra-bhiimi was 
first translated into Tibetan, the printing blocks have 
frequently worn out and been remade, offering oppor- 
tunity for mistakes to creep in. Such may be the case 
here, where the word “dan” (“and”) seems to be 
erroneously admitted. The original Tibetan might have 
read hkhor ba hdu ba. 

*® The Chinese has as No. 4, “wise men” (Chl) and 
Chm is counted as one item, No. 5. Chl might be com- 
pared to the praémdnika-sahdyaka (“ authoritative asso- 
ciate”) of Pradhan, editor, op. cit., p. 104, where it is 
one of the six in the Abhidharmasamuccaya list. 
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. Example (udaharana, dper brjod, Ch’), 

. Agreement (sdriipya, mthun pa, Ch”), 
Difference (vairipya, mi mthun pa, Ch*), 
Direct Perception (pratyaksa, mnon sum, ChY), 
Inference (anumdna, rjes su dpag pa, Ch*), 


Trustworthy Authority (dptdgama, yid ches 
paht lun, Ch). 


“Upholding of the Thesis ” (pratijna) *° is de- 
fined as the mutual embracing of an individual 
side, starting from the two kinds of thesis [with 
their affirmative and negative sides] (dvividham 
sddhyam artham drabhya yah anyonyam svapaksa- 
parigraha ...). 
Given the “ Upholding of the Thesis,” the “ Rea- 
son ” (hetu) is defined as the expression of reason- 
ing (yukti-vdda) developed by any one of Nos. 
4-8 (Agreement down to Trustworthy Authority) 
on the basis of an Example (uddharandésritah). 
Given the basis of the “ Reason,” the “ Exam- 
ple ” (udaharana) is defined as the expression in- 
volving comparison with “an entity that is stored 
and well-known in society” (lokdcitaprasiddha- 
vastu). 
Moreover, Agreement (sdripya) 
kinds: *° 
4(1). Resemblance of sign (linga-sdidrsya, rtags 
hdra ba, Ch®>), 

4(2). Resemblance of intrinsic nature (svabhava- 
sddrsya, no bo rid hdra ba, Ch**), 

4(3). Resemblance of activity (karma-sddrsya, las 
hdra ba, Ch**), 

4(4). Resemblance of attribute (dhaima-sddrsya, 
chos hdra ba, Ch*), 


4(5). Resemblance of cause and effect (hetuphala- 
sadrsya, rgyu dan hbras bu hdra ba, Ch**). 


i 


a 


is of five 


Difference (vairipya) is also of five kinds, in 
contrast to Agreement. 


Direct Perception (pratyaksa) is: 


6(1). Not indirect (aviparoksa, lkog tu ma gyur 
pa, Ch**), 


°° The word pratijid has two basic meanings in classi- 
eal Sanskrit: (1) pledge, (2) thesis. The usage here 
may be the historical link between those two meanings 
(the debater is pledged to uphold a thesis), and so may 
considerably antedate Asanga. The present usage is 
perhaps allied to the “claim, profession” of Edgerton, 
Dictionary, 363a. 
8° The five different expressions occur again in the 
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6(2). Not already inferred and not to be inferred 
(anabhyihita-anabhyihya, mnon par brtags 
zin pa ma yin dan mnon par brtags par bya 
ba ma yin, Ch**), 

6(3). Free from illusion (avibhranta, ma hkhrul 
pa, Ch"). 


There are four aspects to being “ not indirect ” 
(aviparoksa). Given the condition that the senses 
(indriya) are faultless (aparibhinna) and that at- 
tention (manaskdra) is present (pratyupasthita), 
it is: 


6(1)-a. Because of occurrence in conformity (anu- 
riipotpatti, mthun par skye ba, Ch®),* 
6(1)-b. Because of occurrence in transcendence 
(samatikramotpatti, yan dag par hdas nas 
skye ba, Ch**) ,* 
6(1)-c. Because of lack of hindrance (andvarana, 
sgrib pa med pa, Ch*), 
6(1)-d. Because of non-remoteness (aviprakarsa, 
thag rin pa ma yin, Ch®™). 
“ Lack of hindrance ” (andvarana) means lack- 
ing these four hindrances: 
6(1)-c-a Hindrance of veil (avacchddaniya-ava- 
rana, sgrib gYogs kyi sgrib, Ch®), e. g. 
darkness ; 

8 Hindrance of disappearance (antardhda- 
yaniya-dvarana, mi snan bar byed paht 
sgrib, Ch), e. g. through power of herbs ; 

y Hindrance of overpowerment (abhibha- 
vaniya-dvarana, zil gyis gnon pahi sgrib, 
Ch*?), e.g. a tiny thing overshadowed 
by a large thing; 

8 Hindrance of bewilderment (sammoha- 
dvarana, rmons pahi sgrib, Ch®), e. g. 
through images. 


“ Non-remoteness ” (aviprakarsa) means not 


being subject to these three remotenesses : 


6(1)-d-a Remoteness of place (desa-viprakarsa, 
yul thag rin ba, Ch**), 


subsequent description of the five kinds of Inference 
(anumdna), where an illustration for each will be cited. 

%1 “ Occurrence in conformity ” means the desire-realm 
objects (visaya) of desire-realm senses and the superior- 
realm objects of superior-realm senses (Taish6 357a-19). 

*2“ Occurrence in transcendence” means the lower- 
realm objects (adhobhiimikavisaya) of superior-realm 
senses (irdhvabhimika-indriya). 


B Remoteness of time (kdla-viprakarsa, 
dus thag rin ba, Ch*s), 
y Remoteness through diminution (apa- 
caya-viprakarsa, cha phra bas thag pa, 
Ch*). 
Being “ free from illusion ” (avibhranta) means 
being free from the five or seven kinds of illusion. 


These are the five: 

6(3)-a. Illusion of idea (samjia-bhranti, hdu ses 
hkhrul pa, Ch*"), 

6(3)-b. Illusion of number 
grans hkhrul pa, Ch®’), 

6(3)-c. Illusion of shape (samsthdna-bhranti, dby- 
ibs hkhrul pa, Ch®”), 

6(3)-d. Illusion of color (varna-bhranti, kha dog 
hkhrul pa, Ch**), 

6(3)-e. Illusion of activity (karma-bhranti, las 
hkhrul pa, Ch*’), 


The seven kinds add two more that are involved 
with all five: 


6(3)-f. Illusion of thought (citta-bhranti, sems 
hkhrul pa, Ch**), aroused by any of the 
first five ; 

6(3)-g. Illusion of view (drsti-bhranti, lta ba 
hkhrul pa, Ch>*), based on any of the first 
five. 


Finally, Direct Perception (pratyaksa) can be 
expressed in terms of what has the Direct Percep- 
tion: Direct Perception belonging to the formal 
sense organs (ripin indriya-pratyaksa, dban po 
gzugs can gyt mnon sum, Ch»), which are five in 
number; Direct Perception belonging to mental 
experience (manonubhava-pratyaksa, yid kyis myon 
bahi mnon sum, Ch**) ; Direct Perception belong- 
ing to the world (loka-pratyaksa, hjig rten gyi 
mnon sum, Ch>4), which is the foregoing two 
taken together; Direct Perception belonging to 
Purity (Suddha-pratyaksa, dag pahi mnon sum, 
Che), which includes all the third kind, but ex- 
clusive of the latter also includes the Direct Per- 
ception belonging to the domain (gocara) of supra- 
mundane knowledge (lokottara-jnana). 

Inference (anumdna) is of five kinds: 


(samkhya-bhranti, 


7(1). From sign (lingatas, rtags las, Ch), e.g. 
an elderly man from white hair; 

7(2). From intrinsic nature (svabhdvatas, no bo 
mid las, Ch>*), e.g. the past from the 
present ; 
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7(3). From activity (karmatas, las las, Ch>*), 
e.g. a horse from a neigh; 

7(4). From attribute (dharmatas, chos las, Ch), 
e.g. suffering (duhkha) from involvement 
in impermanence (anitya) ; 

7(5). Cause from effect [and vice versa] (hetu- 
phalatas, rgyu dan hbras bu las, Ch»), e. g. 
arrival at another place from travelling, and 
travelling from arrival at another place. 


Trustworthy Authority (aptagama) * is of three 
kinds: 

8(1). Resulting from non-deviation from the Sa- 
ered Word (pravacana-avirodhatas, gsun 
rab sdud pa, Ch>*), 

8(2). Resulting from the antidotes to the corrup- 
tions (samklesa-pratipaksatas, kun nas fion 
mons pahi gren po, Ch”), 

8(3). Resulting from non-deviation from the 
characteristics [of the Doctrine] (laksana- 
avirodhatas, mtshan nid dan mi hgal ba, 


Ch>™) ,34 


IV. Adequacies ** for the Debate 
(vadalamkara, smra bahi rgyan, Ch>") 


There are five kinds: 


1. Knowledge of one’s own and the other’s con- 
text (svaparasamaya-jnata, bdag dan pha rol gyi 
lugs Ses pa, Ch>°), 

2. Accomplishment of speech arts (vdkkarana- 
sampannata, tshig gi sbyor ba phun sum tshogs 
pa, Ch>P), 


3. Confidence (vatsdradya, mi hjigs pa, Ch>9), 


**It is defined as follows: yat sarvajia-bhdsitam / 
tato vd Sriitvd tatrdnudharmam va / “ Whatever has 
been expressed by the omniscient one, or heard from him, 
or is a doctrine consistent therewith.” (Bihar 2B.9-2b, 
Derge 193b-4, Taishd 358c-3). A momentous definition! 
“Consistency ” covers a multitude of virtues and sins. 

“The characteristics are described extensively at the 
outset of the Cintdmayi-bhimi, which follows the Srita- 
mayi-bhiimi, This use of the word laksana explains why 
in Tibet the whole curriculum of non-Tantric Buddhist 
studies is called mtshan fiid, the equivalent to laksana. 
Presumably this “ mtshan fiid” stems from the usage in 
the Yogdcdra-bhimi; and this fact may indicate an im- 
mense influence of this work in Tibet. 

**The translation here is “ etymological,” from alam 
‘enough’ kara ‘making.’ The usual meaning of Alam- 
kara is “ornament,” accounting for the emphasis of the 
Chinese characters on “ grandeur.” 
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4. Restraint (sthairya, brtan pa, Ch*), 
5. Resourcefulness (daksinya, no mi bzlog pa, 
Chs), 


Accomplishment of speech arts (vakkarana-sam- 
pannatd) has five virtues (guna) and nine aspects 
(akara). The five virtues are that the speech is: 
2.a(1) non-rustic (agraémyo-bhavati, gron mthi 
skad ma yin, Ch>*), 

2.a(2) of easy style (laghur-bhavati, yan ba, 
Ch”), 

2.a(3) persuasive (tejasvi-bhavati, brjid pa, Ch>”), 

2.a(4) coherent (sambaddho-bhavati, hbrel ba, 
Ch>), 

2.a(5) significant (svartho-bhavati, don bzan po, 
Ch*). 


The nine aspects are that the speech is: ** 


2.b(1) not confused (andkula, ma htshal ba, 
Ch>y), 

2.b(2) not violent (asamrabdha, tes par rtsom pa 
ma yin pa, Ch>*), 

2.b(3) understandable (gamaka, brda phrad pa, 
Ch), 

2.b(4) of proper length (mita, ran pa, Ch®), 

2.b(5) cogent (arthayukta, don dan Idan pa, 
Ch) ), 

2.b(6) right-timed (kdlana, dus, Ch), 

2.b(7) held to the point (sthira, sbyor ba,*" Ch), 

2.b(8) clear (dipta, gsal ba, Ch*), 

2.b(9) continuous (prabaddha, rgyun chags pa, 
Chee), 


There are twenty-seven benefits (anusamsa, phan 
yon, Ch*) from the five Adequacies for the De- 
bate. This subsection begins Bihar 3A.1-2b, 
Derge 196a-2, Taishd 359b-23, Kokuyaku 430.8. 
The first of the twenty-seven is that one “ becomes 
more esteemed ” (sammatataro bhavati, sin tu bkur 
bar hgyur Zin, Ch“). 


V. Points of Defeat in the Debate 
(vadanigraha, smra ba chad pas bead pa, Ch“) 


There are three kinds: 


%°The nine aspects are the opposites of the nine 
“faults of the discussion” (kathddosa) in Section V. 

87The Tibetan by mistake added the term bstan pa 
between this and the foregoing item (dus). 














1. Surrender of the discussion (kathatydga, brjod 
pa gton ba, Ch*), 

2. Collapse of the discussion (kathdsdda, brjod pa 
sma dbab pa, Ch“), 

3. Faults of the discussion (kathddosa, brjod pahi 
nes pa, Ch), 


What is Surrender of the discussion? Here the 
debater (vadin), by thirteen kinds of vocal in- 
formation (vdag-vijnapti), informs the opponent 
(prativadin) that he surrenders the discussion : 


1(1). “ Mine is not good” (asidhu mama, bdag 
gi ni ma legs so, Ch™), 

1(2). “Yours is good” (sddhu va tava, khyod 
kyt ni legs so, Ch®), 

1(3). “ Mine was not well considered ” (apariksi- 
tam mama, bdag gi ni legs par brtags pa 
ma yin no, Ch), 

1(4). “ Yours was well considered ” (pariksitam 
vd tava, khyod kyi ni legs par brtags paho, 
Ch), 

1(5). “Mine is not cogent” (ayuktam mama, 
bdag gi nt rigs pa ma yin no, Ch), 

1(6). “ Yours is cogent ” (yuktam va tava, khyod 
kyt nt rigs pa yin no, Ch®), 

1(7). “Mine is incoherent” (asahitam mama, 
bdag gi ni hbrel ba ma yin no, Ch*), 

1(8). “Yours is coherent” (sahitam va tava, 
khyod kyi ni hbrel ba, Ch), 

1(9). “My side has been defeated ” (nigrhito 
madvadah, bdag gi smra ba ni tshar chod 
par gyur to, Ch*’), 

1(10). “ Your side has been well established ” 
(pratisthito va yusmadvadalh], khyod kyi 
smra ni brtan por gyur to, Ch), 

1(11). “ This is all that occurs to me in this case ” 
(etavad me atra pratibhati, hdir bdag gi 
spobs pa ni hdi tsam du zad do, Ch), 

1(12). “ After some more thinking, I shall resume 
the discussion later ” (uttare va samcintya 
punah vaksyami, phyi ma ni bsam te smra 
bar byaho, Ch’), 

1(13). “ Let so much suffice! I shall not further 
discuss the matter ” (alam astv[?] etavad 
na punah katham karisyami, de tsam gyis 
chog gi yan brjod par mi byaho, Ch). 

What is Collapse of the discussion? Because 
the speaker is overcome by the opponent, he :— 
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2(1). By means of another [matter], retreats else- 
where (anyendnyam pratisarati, gan nas 
géan du gyur pa, Ch4), 

2(2). Brings up irrelevant matters (bahir—[?] 
katham upanayati, ma gtogs pahi gtam 
glen ba, Ch4>), 

2(3-9). Manifests anger, hatred, pride, hypocrisy, 
threat, impatience, distrust (kopaii ca 
dvesan ca mana ca mraksan caghatan 
caksintin capratyayan ca praviskaroti; 
khro ba ston pa, Ze sdan ston pa, na rgyal 
ston pa, hchab pa ston pa, kun nas mnar 
sems ston pa, mi bzod pa ston pa, rkyen 
nan pa ston pa; Chae), 

2(10). Becomes speechless (tisnim-bhito va bha- 
vati, can mi smra bar hdug pa, Ch%), 

2(11). Is upset (madgu-bhitah, yul yul por gyur 
pa, Chak) ,38 

2(12). Droops shoulders and lowers face (srasta- 
skandhah adhomukhah, phrag pa beum pa 
dan gdon smad pa, Ch*), 

2(13). Occupies himself with subtle reflection, his 
ingenuity gone (pradhydna-paramah ni- 
spratibhanah, sems khon du chud pa dan 
spobs pa med par gyur pa, Ch?™). 

The foregoing are classified in three groups: Nos. 


°8 The translation “is upset” was chosen from among 
the various possibilities cited by Edgerton in his entry 
on manku in Dictionary, 414a. The considerable treat- 
ment of this word by Edgerton shows that it has an 
importance which justifies citing the explanation by 
Asanhga. The scribe had omitted the passage which 
includes this, and the omission was corrected, possibly by 
his teacher, in a “footnote” at bottom of the folio 
(Bihar Ms. 2B.10). katham madgubhito bhavati mana- 
skarmasamkocatah / “ How does he become upset? By 
way of retraction of mental action.” The term mana- 
skarma has a special meaning in Buddhism of cetandé 
‘volition’ (see Louis de ia Vallée Poussin, L’Abhi- 
dharmakoga de Vasubandhu, quatriéme chapitre, p. 2; 
and Pradhan, ed., Abhidharma-samuccaya of Asanga, 
def. of cetand on p. 5, last line, to p. 6). We might para- 
phrase, “ He withdraws into his carapace.” There is a 
suggestion of “frustration.” The Tibetan yul yul por 
gyur pa has its own difficulty, The Tibetan word yul 
meaning “region” in translation of Sanskrit visaya, or 
the like, can hardly be the yul of this phrase. But it is 
natural to think of the Tibetan gYul “army” and to 
consider the fact that there is no verb form correspond- 
ing to the latter term in classical Tibetan. It may be 
that the yul of our difficult phrase and the gYul meaning 
“army ” are the survivors of a word family containing 
a verb meaning “ to do battle.” It may be theorized that 
yul yul por gyur pa was once an idiom meaning “ de- 
feated in battle,” or “ routed.” 
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(1-2) are “through distraction” (viksepa-prati- 
pattitas, rnam par gYen bar sgrub bo, Ch®) ; Nos. 
(3-9) “through wayward action” (mithyd-prati- 
pattitas, log par sgrub bo, Ch*); Nos. (10-13) 
“through inaction” (apratipattitas, mi sgrub, 
Ch4P), 

The Faults of the discussion—disqualifying a 
participant—are of nine kinds, insofar as the dis- 
cussion :— 

3(1) Has confused language (dkula-vacana, tshig 
hehal pa, Ch49), 

3(2) Is violent (samrabdha, ties pa rtsom pa, 
Ch), 

3(3) Is incomprehensible (agamaka, brda ma 
phrad pa, Ch4s), 

3(4) Is of wrong length (amita, ran ma yin pa, 
Ch**), 

3(5) Is fallacious (anarthayukta, don dan Idan 
pa, Ch), 

3(6) Is mistimed (akdlana, dus ma yin pa, Ch®), 

3(7) Is digressive (asthira, mi brtan pa, Ch®), 

3(8) Is obscure (adipta, mi gsal ba, Ch), 

3(9) Has halting language (aprabaddha-vacana, 
tshig rgyun chags ma yin pa, Ch®). 


Being “ fallacious” (anarthayukta) is of ten 
kinds: 3(5)-a. (nirarthaka, dgos pa med pa, Ch), 
b. (aparthaka, don med pa, Ch®), c. (yuktibhinna, 
rigs pa las imams pa, Che), d. (sddhyasama, bsgrub 
par bya ba dan hdra ba, Ch®), e. (aticchala- 
asamhita, ltag chod dan tshig dor dan Idan pa 
rnams, Che), f. (arthanupalabdhitas, don mi 
dmigs pa, Ch®*), g. (asambaddharthatas, don dan 
mi hbrel ba, Chef), h. (anaikantikatas, ma nes pa, 
Ch®),°° i. (sadhanasyapi sadh[yJatas, sgrub pa 
yan bsgrub par bya ba yin pa, Ch®), j. (ayoniso 
sidhyasarvavadanugamatas, tshul béin ma yin Zin 
tshogs pahi nan du mi hos pahi smra ba thams cad 
kyi rjes su hbran ba, Ch®). 

Tucci’s information that Sthiramati considers 
the last five as explanations of the first five,*° is 





* Randle, op. cit., p. 192, says of the Nydya Sitra’s 
Anaikantika, “This is the samndigdha or aniécita of 
Vaisesika-Bauddha logic,—the inconclusive or doubtful 
Treason. It retained the same name and nature through- 
out the history of the schools.” But does Buddhist logic 
use the term aniscita? Indeed, the Tibetan ma nes pa 
could very well translate the latter Sanskrit term; but, 
as a matter of fact, in our present context it translates 
anaikdntika, At least Asanga’s “ Bauddha logic” uses 
the same word as does the Nydya-sitra. 

““Tucci’s JRAS article, p. 459. 
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supported by the ablative -tas endings on the last 
five original Sanskrit terms. A translation can 
therefore be attempted on that basis: a. Meaning- 
less, because f. not observing meaning ; b. Departed 
from meaning, because g. not connected in mean- 
ing; c. unsound of reason, because h. inconclusive ; 
d. identical with the thesis, because i. awaiting a 
proof of the proof; e. equivocal ** and irrelevant, 
because j. pursuing all debate of the thesis in an 
improper manner. 


VI. Decision to undertake the Debate 


(vadanthsarana, smra be las nes 
par hbyun ba, Ch®).*? 


One desides whether or not he will engage in the 
debate after three careful considerations: 


1. Careful consideration of the merits and de- 
merits (*guna-dosa-pariksa, yon tan dan fies pa 
brtag pa, Ch**) in the sense of gain or loss for 
either side, 

2. Careful consideration of the assembly (*parsat- 
pariksa, hkhor brtag pa, Ch*), 

3. Careful consideration of his skill and unskill 
(kausalya-akauSalya-pariksa, mkhas mt mkhas 
brtag pa, Ch®™) in the previously listed ele- 
ments of debate. 


VII. Attributes of much utility in the Debate 


(vade bahukara dharma, smra ba la gces 
spras byed pahi chos rnams, Ch™) 


There are three kinds: 


1. Knowledge of one’s own and the other’s context 
(Ch®), 

2. Confidence (Ch>9), 

3. Ingenuity (pratibhana, spobs pa, Ch®). 


*1 The word “equivocal” is adopted from the transla- 
tion of chala by “ equivocation” in Randle, pp. 339-40, 
under the assumption that the atichald of Asanga’s text 
is equivalent to the Nyadya term chala. 

*2 As already reported (note 23) this folio side is 
searcely legible. The guna-dosa-pariksa and parsat- 
pariksa were not actually seen. These are what could 
be expected from the Tibetan; better yet, Pradhan’s text 
actually has the words guna, dosa, and parsad in the 
summary of this section. The word pariksa is certain 


from No. 3. But the Caraka Samhita (op. cit.) II, 879, 
while making similar statements, does not use the words 
guna and dosa, although it uses the wordpariksd. 
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CONCLUSION 


The foregoing suggests the great range of mate- 
rial presented by Asanga. Enough has been given 
to show a dignified sportsmanship which modern 
debators might emulate with profit. 

The student of Indian thought might wonder 
how much of this is new to Asanga and how much 
he owes to his predecessors. Granted that it 
demonstrates a long evolution of civilized practices, 
still some contribution by Asanga is theoretically 
feasible. 


It may have been noted that some matters are 
more extensively treated than would seem deserv- 
ing in a general topic of debate, e. g. the treatment 
of Direct Perception (pratyaksa). But these mat- 
ters are precisely those which have an importance 
common to the whole work, which is devoted princi- 
pally to the practice of Yoga. It may be that ia 
such seemingly disproportionate discussions Asanga 
has introduced modifications of traditional views 
to accord with his other ideas about Yoga training. 
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A NOTE ON THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE FORMULA FOR THE 





BOW-AND-ARROW GIFTS IN THE TSO CHUAN 


CHAUNCEY S. GoopRICH 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


THIS ARTICLE might be sub-titled, with apolo- 
gies to Pirandello, “Two Characters in Search of 
a Classical Text ”; for it concerns two characters 
(Chinese, of course) which have long seemed to be 
“missing ” from the received text of the T’'so chuan 
and which have occasionally tried, with indifferent 
success, to become members in good standing. The 
present purpose is not so much to arrive at a decision 
regarding the merits of their claim as to examine 
the judgments handed down by Chinese scholars 
on the issue ; for these opinions are certainly them- 
selves instructive.* 

The passage in question occurs under the twenty- 
eighth year of Seignor Hsi of Lu (632 B.c.).? 
This passage sets forth the investiture of Ch‘ung- 
erh, Seignor Wen of Chin*, as “Elder of the 
Archer-lords ” (hou-po») after his crucial victory 
over the forces of Ch‘u at Ch‘eng-pu.? We are told 
that a legate and a secretary were sent to confer 
the new honor with a written ordinance or patent. 
At the same time a number of honorific gifts were 
bestowed upon him, including a certain number of 
bows and arrows, some vermilion and some black. 
The listing of these bows and arrows, with which 
we are here especially concerned, is repeated ver- 
batim under the fourth year of Seignor Wen of 
Lu (623 B. c.), where the text contains a statement 


*This paper was originally delivered, in somewhat 
different form, before a meeting of the Western Branch 
of the American Oriental Society in Berkeley, Calif., 
April 13, 1956. I should like to acknowledge the helpful 
suggestions of Professors Peter A. Boodberg and Shih- 
hsiang Chen and of Dr. Elizabeth Huff, Director of the 
East Asiatic Library, all of the University of California. 
Needless to say, the author assumes sole responsibility 
for errors. 

*See James Legge, The Chinese Classics (Hongkong 
and London, 1861-72), 5, 205. 

* Legge, 5, 204-5. The more formal, “legitimate” 
investiture as hou-po was, in effect, a recognition of 
Ch‘ung-erh’s de facto position as paa, i.e., protector of 
the Chou king and hegemon over the states loyal to him, 
achieved by the victory over the army of Ch‘u in 632 
B.C. See H. Maspero, La Chine antique (Paris, 1927), 
pp. 314-327, esp. 324-27. 
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about the general practice of rewarding loyal ser- 
vices by feudal vassals.* 

It should be noted in passing that a document 
of this kind belongs to an authentic type of early 
literature, embracing the royal patents (ts‘e ming®) 
which conferred special titles and powers on vassal 
princes, together with a series of gifts listed in the 
patents themselves. Western Chou bronze vessels 
bear many inscriptions devoted mainly to the com- 
memoration of such royal charges and gifts, and a 
genuine chapter of the Shu ching, “The Ordina- 
tion of Archer-lord Wen ” (Wen Hou chih ming) is 
an early literary example.* 

The T’so chuan passage lists the bows and arrows 
in the following manner: Tung kung i, t‘ung shih 
pat; lu kung shih ch*ien4 (see n. 1), which might 
be translated, “‘ One vermilion bow and a hundred 


* Legge, 5, 239. 

‘For the bronze inscriptions see Kuo Mo-jo’s well- 
known repertory, Liang-Chou chin-wen-tz‘u ta-hsib (To- 
kyo, 1932) and its revised version, Liang-Chou chin-wen- 
tz‘u ta-hsi k‘ao-shihe (Tokyo, 1935). See Kuo (1932), 
pp. 101 and 114 for inscriptions listing gifts of vermilion 
and black bows and arrows. Ch‘i Ssu-ho has discussed 
the investiture ceremony of the Chou, providing a useful 
tabulation of the accompanying gifts, in his valuable 
article Chou-tai hsi-ming-li k‘aod, Yenching Journal of 
Chinese Studies, 32 (1947), 197-226 (recently sum- 
marized and in part translated by E-tu Zen Sun and 
John de Francis, Chinese Social History. Translations 
of Selected Studies [Washington, D.C., 1956], pp. 37- 
54). Translations of some of these Chou feudal patents 
were made by Maspero, with valuable comment. See his 
“Le régime féodal et la propriété fonciére dans la Chine 
antique” (reprinted in Mélanges posthumes sur les 
religions et UV histoire de la Chine; 3: Etudes historiques, 
Paris, 1950), pp. 110-146 (esp. pp. 116, 118, 120); and 
“Contribution 4 l’étude de la société chinoise 4 la fin 
des Chang et au début des Tcheou.” BEFEO, 46 (1952- 
54), 335-403 (esp. pp. 369-72). For the Shw text see 
Legge, Classics, 3, 613-620. Creel has commented on the 
close resemblances between Chou bronze inscriptions and 
some early literary sources, citing the Wen Hou chih 
ming as a case in point. See H. G. Creel, “ Bronze 


Inscriptions of the Western Chou Dynasty as Historical 
Documents.” JAOS, 56 (1936), 335-349, esp. p. 343 and 
p. 337, fn. 
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vermilion arrows, a black bow and a thousand 
arrows.” It is this formula which occurs also 
under the fourth year of Seignor Wen. It is 
probable that this second instance of the formula, 
in this exact form, was in existence by the later 
second century B.c., for it is quoted verbatim by 
the Mao commentary on the Odes.° 

Before proceeding to the critical discussion of 
this passage it might be well to note that there 
are two related passages in early Chinese literature. 
In the chapter of the Shu already alluded to the 
gifts of bows and arrows are listed as follows: 
Tung kung i, t‘ung shih pai; lu kung 1, lu shih 
pai®, “ One vermilion bow and a hundred vermilion 
arrows, one black bow and a hundred black ar- 
rows.”° Finally the Shih chi of Ssu-ma Ch‘ien 
set forth the gifts of King Hsiang to Seignor Wen 
in 632 B. c. in somewhat terser form: Tung kung 
shih pai, lu kung shih ch‘ient, “ A vermilion bow 
and a hundred arrows, a black bow and a thousand 
arrows.” ? 

As can readily be seen, both these versions of the 
formula consist in two phrases of equal length, in 
the one case of six characters, in the other of four. 
Equally conspicuous is the strict parallelism of the 
two versions: in each instance the vermilion and 
black weapons are listed in phrases which exactly 
match one another from the standpoint of mean- 
ing and syntax. It will be observed that the Tso 
chuan passage combines elements present in each 
of these two passages, i. e., the first (six-character) 

5 Mao-shih chu-su, 10A, 12a, in (Ch‘ung-k‘an Sung-pen) 
Shih-san-ching chu-su fu chiao-k‘an-chi (1826). On the 
date of the Mao commentary see Karlgren, “ The Early 
History of the Chou li and Tso chuan Texts,” BMFEA, 3 
(1931), 1-59, esp. pp. 12-20; on this quotation see p. 40. 

* Legge, Classics, 5, 618-19. 

7 Shih chi, 39, 25a (in Po-na ed., Erh-shih-ssu shih, 
Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an, Shih-pu, Shanghai 1930-37). Transl. 
by Chavannes, Les mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts*‘ien 
(Paris, 1895-1905), 4, 303. No account is taken here of 
the alternate use of the two graphs, plus one further 
variant, which have represented the word lve ‘black.’ 
Shen Chien-shihf brought together much interesting 
material on this and related words; see “Lu” chih tzu 
tsu- yii i-luie, Tientsin T'a-kung-pao, Jan. 1, 1947, p. 13. 
(This article may also be available in a collection of 
Shen’s writings; see Monumenta Serica, 13 [1948], 412). 
Some of the material quoted by Shen (Shuo wen and 
Shih ming) suggests that lu denoted a dull, “light” 
black (i.e., grey), the color of “black” earth, But, 
modified by ch‘ing ‘ pure,’ it was also used in the Han 
shu of the pupil of the eye; and a similar suggestion 
of a pure or intense black comes from Yang Liang’s 
commentary (early ninth century) on the Hsiin-tzu. 





phrase found in the Wen Hou chih ming and the 
second (four-character) phrase of the Shih chi. 
A notable feature of this last phrase is the distine- 
tive numeral “ thousand ” (ch‘ien) ; its presence in 
the T’so chuan passage sets this text apart from its 
Shu ching counterpart in a small but significant 
way. 

Of the extant critical comments on our T’so 
chuan passage the earliest appears to be that left 
by Fu Ch‘ien® (d. ca. A. p. 190). His remarks are 
preserved in the sub-commentary of K‘ung Ying- 
tah (574-648) on the “ Vermilion Bow” (T‘ung- 
kung) ode. The T‘ang scholar introduces the dis- 
cussion as follows: 


The text of “The Tradition [of Mao] ” merely says, 
“A black bow and a thousand arrows (lu kung shih 
ch‘ieni) ,” and the established edition [of the 7T'so chuan] 
does so likewise. Therefore Fu Ch‘ien said, “ The arrows 
being a thousand, the bows consequently would be ten. 
This edition lacks the two characters [read] shih and 
lui. Vulgar editions which have them are mistaken.” ® 


About a century later Tu Yii* (222-284) wrote 
in a similar vein of the donation of 632 B.c., 


When the bow is one, the arrows are a hundred; 
consequently, when the arrows are a thousand, the bows 
would be ten... . 2 As to the phrase “a thousand ar- 
rows ” (shih ch‘ien!), editions sometimes read “ ten black 
bows and a thousand black arrows” (lu kung shih, lu 
shih ch‘ienm). This is something added by later men 
acting on their own authority.® 


The second part of this quotation, concerning the 
groups of black bows and arrows, was quoted 
without credit, but with evident approval, by Lu 
Te-ming" (d. ca. 627%) following his phonetic 
glosses on this same passage.'® 

It is appropriate in a chronological survey of 
critical opinion to introduce here a view expressed 
by the T‘ang editor and commentator K‘ung 
Ying-ta. In his role as one of the principal editors 
of the great redaction of the classics carried out 


® Mao-shih chu-su, 10A, 13a. For the quotation by 
the Mao commentary see ibid., 12a; for the original 7'so 
passage see n, 3 above. “Tradition” (chuan) here 
denotes “The Tradition of Mao” (Mao chuanh), the 
commentary on the Odes to which K‘ung Ying-ta’s own 
sub-commentary is here appended. The Mao commentary 
is here merely quoting the 7'so chuan, fourth year of 
Wen; hence “ established edition ” refers to the received 
text of the Tso as known to K‘ung Ying-ta. (Note use 
of this term by Yen K‘o-chiin below). 

®*Ch‘un-ch‘iu Tso-chuan chu-su, 16, 24a (in Shih-san- 
ching chu-su). 

*° Ching-tien shih-weni (Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.), 16, 8a. 
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in ca. 640 he doubtless had a good deal to say 
about the text, and this text of the Tso chuan 
preserved the rhythmical and logical discrepancy 
that we have noted in both cases.*_ In his sub- 
commentary to the passage describing the donation 
of 632 B.c. he left this brief explanation of the 
anomaly : 


As to the phrase “a black bow and a thousand arrows,” 
[the numbers of weapons] are given in complete form 
in the case of the vermilion, but in summary form in 
the case of the black. If one should apply the principle 
of proportion to them [i.e., the black weapons], then 
the arrows would be a thousand and the bows ten.** 


K‘ung Ying-ta’s remarks on the T“ung-kung ode 
seem to elucidate what he meant here by the 
abridgment of the list of black-lacquered weapons ; 
and they are meaningful in other respects as well. 
He noted that in the cases of the gifts to the two 
great lords of Chin (i.e., the Tso, Hsi 28 text and 
the Shu, Wen Hou chth ming passage) as well as 
in the other J’so chuan passage (Wen 4), black 
bows and arrows were specified together with the 
red. Yet the poem “ The Vermilion Bow” con- 
tented itself with mentioning only the weapon and 
color which constitute the title of this ode. The 
failure to speak of arrows is easily explained: 
where there is a bow there must be arrows, and 
where only the one is mentioned the other is 
readily understood. In the case of the colors a 
more elaborate argument occurs, for K‘ung would 
have the black-lacquered weapons understood as 
present also. Those texts (he says) which list 
weapons of both colors always place the vermilion 


The whole process (redaction of texts and commen- 
taries, preparation of sub-commentaries, and various re- 
visions) actually occupied many years during the period 
627-653. See K. Nagasawa, Geschichte der chinesischen 
Literatur (E. Feifel, tr., Peking, 1945), pp. 176-181. 
This edition, “‘ The Correct Meaning of the Five Classics ” 
(Wu-ching cheng-i), was the basis for subsequent edi- 
tions of the classics, including the 7'so chuan. The texts 
of “The Thirteen Classics with Commentaries and Sub- 
commentaries” (Shih-san-ching chu-su) probably re- 
flected the Wu-ching cheng-i texts as closely as possible. 
See T. Morohashi, Keigaku kenkyi josetsui (Tokyo, 
1941), pp. 61-89 (esp. pp. 80-82). 

*2 Tso-chuan chu-su, 16, 24b. A modal problem arises 
in English that does not exist in the Chinese for this 
translation and the two which precede. “ Would be a 
thousand ” is probably appropriate for the statement of 
K‘ung Ying-ta, where something like a conditional clause 
precedes. But the other cases are not unequivocally 
hypothetical; hence “would be” may there be under- 
stating the case, which may lie closer to “are ten.” 


first and the black second ; again, the vermilion are 
always relatively few and the black relatively many. 
Thus, it is implied, the vermilion are of greater 
value, for, the argument concludes, “in lifting 
up the heavy one can thereby include the light. 
Therefore [the ode] only speaks of the vermilion 
bow.” 38 


This discussion is immediately followed by the 
passage quoting Fu Ch’ien which has already been 
translated above. Obviously the T‘ang scholar 
considered that the absence of the two characters 
from the list of black-lacquered weapons in the 
Tso chuan passage presented a case comparable 
to that of the T°ung-kung ode.’* In each case 
it was necessary to interpolate certain words in 
order to complete the meaning. K‘ung’s refusal 
to accept the two characters in the text of the Tso 
indicates that for him this phenomenon was some- 
thing other than a textual hiatus; his reasoning in 
the case of “The Vermilion Bow ” suggests that, 
at least in that instance, the “ omission ” was con- 
sidered as a sort of rhetorical ellipsis, resembling 
one of the varieties of synecdoche. 

We have seen, then, that all of the four scholars 
whose opinions have so far been examined agreed 
in excluding the two “ extra ” graphs from the text 
of the Tso chuan. At the same time the three who 
contributed original comments (i. e., all except Lu 
Te-ming) all made additional statements suggest- 
ing that the sense of these two characters might be 
understood as present. 

Direct and forceful evidence from the camp of 
the champions of these characters may be found 
on the stone tablets on which the authorized redac- 
tions of classical texts were engraved in 830-837.'* 


18 Mao-shih chu-su, 10A, 13a. 

**The continuity of argument is made particularly 
clear if one considers the parallel statements (ibid.), 
“The Odes only speak of a vermilion bow” (once re- 
peated, with slight variations) and “The [Tso] chuan 
only says ‘a black bow and a thousand arrows.’ ” 

18 See Nagasawa-Feifel, p. 183 and C. S. Gardner, 
Chinese Traditional Historiography (Cambridge, Mass., 
1938), pp. 61-62. The twelve texts recorded in this way 
were the Shu, Shih and I-ching, the three books on rites, 
the Ch‘un-ch‘iu and its three commentaries, the Hsiao- 
ching, the Lun-yii and the Hrh-ya. Tz‘u-hai (q.v. under 
“stone classics”) is misleading in listing only “the 
Nine Classics.” Gardner (p. 61) and Nagasawa-Feifel 
(p. 183) are both imprecise in suggesting that the en- 
graving started in 836. Actually the process was begun 
in 830 and already completed by 837. See sources quoted 
by Chang Kuo-kan, Li-tai shih-ching k‘ao (Peiping, 
1930), section entitled T‘ang shih-ching k‘ao t‘i-kangk, 
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In both Tso chuan passages the vermilion- and 
black-lacquered weapons are listed in the familiar 
six- and four-character phrases respectively. How- 
ever, scholars at some later time must have argued 
strongly in favor of the “extra ” graphs, for these 
were indelibly added to both passages by being 
carved in the margin at the appropriate points.'® 
I have been unable to determine when this oc- 
curred.’? It was, in any case, certainly before the 
time of Juan Yiian® (1764-1849). The great 
Ch‘ing editor of the classics wrote as follows in 
his collation-note to the Hsi 28 passage: 


In the stone classics, above “a thousand arrows” 
(shih ch‘ien!) men of a later time, relying on a separate 
edition, added at the side the two characters for “ten” 
and “black” (shih, lui). 


He then marshalled the statements of Fu Ch‘ien 
(as quoted, with additional comment, by K‘ung 
Ying-ta) and of Lu Te-ming (properly and origi- 


fol. la and esp. n. 1 on the page following folio 3 of 
this section. The point was discussed by Pelliot, Les 
débuts de Vimprimerie en Chine (Oeuvres posthumes IV, 
Paris, 1953), p. 24, n. 5. 

16 See Ch‘un-ch‘iu Tso-shih-chuan, 7, 18b and 8, 20a (in 
Tang K‘ai-ch‘eng shih-pi Shih-erh-ching, Pi-jen t‘ang], 
later preface d. 1927. On this facsimile reproduction 
of the T‘ang stone classics see Gardner, loc. cit., n. 80. 
For an explanation of shih-pi ‘stone wall’ see Pelliot, 
Imprimerie, p. 27, fn.). For a case of a marginal addi- 
tion to the Lun-yii text on these same tablets see Waley, 
The Analects of Confucius (London, 1949), p. 253. 

** Additions and corrections such as these may have 
been made starting almost immediately after the com- 
pletion of the engraving, which reviewing scholars found 
wanting in many respects. See Nagasawa-Feifel, loc. 
cit.; Chang Kuo-kan, loc. cit., n. 1; and O. Franke, 
Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1930-52), 2, 599. Yen K‘o-chiin (1762-1843) supposed 
that these marginal additions were made by the editor 
of the stone-inscribed text of the Wu-ching wen-tzu,m 
inscriptions which he and others, following a colophon 
inscribed on the stones, dated A.p. 876. See his Tang 
shih-ching chiao-wenn, 1, 2a (in Pi-jen t‘ang ed. of T‘ang 
stone classics; see n. 16 above. Note, however, Pelliot’s 
argument that the text was probably inscribed during 
the 830-837 engraving of the classics, and that the colo- 
phon refers only to corrections made in 876; see Im- 
primerie, p. 25, n. 1 and pp. 24-27 for further remarks 
on the Wu-ching wen-tzu). Ch‘ien Ta-hsin (1728-1804) 
offered what appear to be more cogent reasons why he 
favored a Northern Sung (960-1126) date for these addi- 
tions; see his Chin-shih-wen pa-wei, 9, 2a-3a (in Ch‘ien- 
yen-t‘ang ch‘iian-shuo, 1884). For other opinions, at- 
tributing the marginal additions to various T‘ang, Five 
Dynasties and Sung scholars, see Chang Kuo-kan, T‘ang 
shih-ching k‘ao t‘i-kangk, 2a and notes on folios 24b-27a 
of following section. 


nally, Tu Yii) in support of his stand against the 
admission of the two characters.*® In his note on 
the Wen 4 case Juan Yiian was still more em- 
phatic: 


The stone classics below the character for “bow” 
(kung?) have at the side the two characters [as 
emended] for “ten” and “black” (shih, lui), which are 
lacking in the numerous printed editions. This is some- 
thing falsely added by men of a later time.’° 


18 7'so-chuan chu-su, 16, chiao-k‘an chi, 7b. For “ sepa- 
rate edition ” the plural may have been intended. Juan 
Yiian made a previous reference, under the same passage 
of text, to the Wei stone classics, which were engraved in 
three script forms during the period 240-248. However, 
it is a practical certainty that the T‘ang inscriptions 
were intended here. The only work referring to stone 
classics mentioned by Juan as used by him in connection 
with the 7so chuan was entitled “The Springs and 
Autumns of the T‘ang Stone Classics,” in 30 chiian 
(Tso-chuan chu-su, Juan’s preface, 2b). As we have 
seen, the T‘ang stone tablets do in fact correspond 
exactly to Juan’s description. Finally, the Tso chuan 
passage does not appear to have been represented among 
the fragments of the Wei engravings available to the 
Ch‘ing scholar. See the repertory, presumably exhaus- 
tive for its time, of Juan’s contemporary, Sun Hsing-yen 
(1753-1818), Wet san-t% shih-ching i-tzu k‘ao (in the 
compiler’s P‘ing-chin-kuan ts‘ung-shu,? 1885). 

19 T'so-chuan chu-su, 18, chiao-k‘an-chi, 7a. I have de- 
parted from Juan’s own example of strict textual fidelity 
in emending his note’s ch‘ien ‘thousand’ to read shih 
‘ten.’ The reading ch‘ien appears also in Juan’s colla- 
tion-notes as reproduced in the Huang-Ch‘ing ching-chieh 
(cheng-pien, 962, 8b; in Hsiieh-hai t‘ang ed., supple- 
mentary printing of 1860). Nevertheless, it seems nearly 
certain that the graph for shih was intended, one stroke 
being mistakenly added by brush or knife and then re- 
peated in subsequent editions. Shih is plainly what 
appears on the T‘ang inscribed stones (see n. 16 above). 
We have seen (n. 18 above) that Juan Yiian mentioned 
only one work on the stone classics in connection with 
the Tso chuan, a work devoted to the T‘ang text. There- 
fore, his unqualified “stone classics” must mean these 
T‘ang inscriptions. Any contrary assumption involves 
further difficulties, not to say impossibilities. The relics 
of the stone classics of the Han (a.p. 175) and of the 
Wei (see n. 18) do not furnish a basis for any reading 
or marginal addition for this text. (The Han engravings 
did not include the 7'so). The Shu stone classics (begun 
938) survive only in a few, here irrelevant, fragments, 
and only irrelevant portions of the Northern Sung 
(1040) classics remain. It is true that 86 tablets of the 
Southern Sung texts, and the entire Ch‘ien-lung stone 
classics, still survive, and might conceivably have a bear- 
ing on the case. The earlier of these, dating (for the 
Tso chuan) from 1143, would still have been a valuable 
check on early printed editions, and thus might have 
been used by Juan, (For a convenient conspectus of the 
history of the stone classics see Chang Kuo-kan, table 
on folios 38-42 of final chiian). Thus, on the basis of 
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We have seen that the formula for the bow-and- 
arrows gift as recorded in the 7’so chuan con- 
sistently followed this unbalanced six- to four- 
character pattern. This rule prevailed in the text 
quoted by the Mao commentary (second century 
p.c.) and in the texts accepted as authoritative 
in their time by Fu Ch‘ien, Tu Yi, Lu Te-ming, 
K‘ung Ying-ta, the editors of the stone classics of 
837, and the modern collator Juan Yiian. Some 
of these scholars left vague references to “ vulgar ” 
or “ separate ” editions in which the two additional 
characters were to be found, and it remains to 
touch briefly en these rejected versions. 


Since the line of descent of the Tso chuan and 
other classical texts was determined by, among 
others, these very scholars, it comes as no surprise 
that a text containing the two “ extra ” characters 
can be found today only in fragmentary quotation. 
At least two works quote the material in question 
at some length, with credit to the Tso chuan, “ re- 
storing” the two graphs. These are the commen- 
tary on the Hou-Han shu traditionally ascribed 
to L. Hsien, the Crown Prince Chang-huai 
(651-684), and the Sung encyclopedia T’ai-p‘ing 
yii-lan (completed 983). The latter work quotes 
both Tso chuan passages. All three quotations 
give the following formula for the black-lacquered 
weapons: “Ten black bows and a thousand black 
arrows ” (lu kung shih, lu shih ch‘ien™).°° The 


date and state of preservation, the T‘ang texts again 
appear the most likely possibility. Note that the conver- 
sion of shih to ch‘ien in the manuscript, and hence in 
the wood-block printing, of Juan Yiian’s note could have 
resulted from the simplest inadvertence. But, per 
contra, assuming that his note is correctly reproduced 
and that inscribed stones other than those of 837 did 
read ch‘ien here, it follows that at some time scholars 
stood by watching a workman engrave, as a conspicuous 
addition to a respected canonical text in stone, the 
“thousand ” which is so ridiculously inappropriate for 
the gift of bows. This scarcely seems possible. Accord- 
ingly, I assume shih for ch‘ien, which harmonizes this 
note with Juan’s note on the matching passage under 
Hsi 28, with all other accounts of this textual anomaly, 
with the T‘ang inscribed stone, and with further in- 
stances of the bow-and-arrow formula adduced immedi- 
ately below. (N.b. example of a one-stroke alteration 
of a numeral in n. 20 below). K‘o pen4 is literally 
“ [wood-block]-cut editions,” i.e., printed editions as 
opposed to stone-engraved texts. 

°° Hou-Han shu (Po-na ed.), 74A, 17b and T'ai-p‘ing 
yii-lan (Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an, third ser.) , 347, 3b (Hsi 28) 
and 539, lb (Wen 4). A less authoritative edition of 
the encyclopedia (that of 1807-1812; 539, lb) gives “ one 
black bow ” in the latter case. Presumably a stroke was 


enumeration of red-lacquered weapons does not 
differ from that occurring in the complete T'so 
texts (see above, n. 1). It is at once apparent that 
this listing of the assorted gifts achieves a perfect 
parallelism, including a constant proportion of 
bows to arrows of one to a hundred, and that, in 
so doing, it corresponds exactly to the description 
of the rejected version first noted by Fu Ch‘ien. 
The presence of this version of one of our pas- 
sages in the earlier of these two works still only 
attests its existence in A. D. 676, the date of the Li 
Hsien commentary ; ** it is very far from carrying 
us within range of Fu Ch‘ien’s “vulgar texts,” 
presumably extant about A.D. 160-190. There is, 
however, a corpus of literature which virtually 
bridges this long gap. This consists in the literary 
citations of the nine bestowals (chiu-hsi wen), 
which accompanied donations of the nine bestowals 
(chiu hsi), a collection of nine gifts awarded to 
prospective usurpers somewhat in advance of their 
de jure usurpations. The practice began with 
Wang Mang in A. D. 5 and was continued until the 
T‘ang with great regularity, especially by the 
founders of the native southern dynasties during 
the Six Dynasties period. In each case an elabo- 
rate citation was composed for the occasion.** 
From the time of the donation to Ts‘ao Ts‘ao in 
A.D. 213 the nine classes of gifts were always 
enumerated in stereotyped form in these cere- 


omitted, hence “ten” became “one.” Had this been 
another early variant it would hardly have escaped the 
notice of the many critics of this passage. Ch‘ien 
Ta-hsin noted that classical quotations in the T‘ai-p‘ing 
yii-lan often agree with the marginal additions to the 
T‘ang stone classics, as here; see Chin-shih-wen pa-wet, 
9, 3a. 

*t Yang Lien-sheng, Topics in Chinese History (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1950), p. 33. 

72 4 nearly complete summary of the circumstances 
and authorship of each of these citations, and also of 
the circumstances of donations of these gifts for which 
the citations are not preserved, occurs in Chao I, Nien- 
erh-shih cha-chir (Kuang-ya ts‘ung-shu ed.), 7, 13a-l4a. 
A more detailed survey, from the time of Ts‘ao Ts‘ao to 
the beginning of the Five Dynasties (A.D. 905) occurs 
in C. S. Goodrich, The Nine Bestowals during the Han- 
Wei Period; A Study of a Ritual Donation as a Prelude 
to Dynastic Change (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of California, Berkeley, 1957), chs. 7 and 8. 
The practice has been discussed as an aspect of the 
process of abdication and enthronement during this ap- 
proximate period by H. Miyakawas. See his article 
“ ZenjO ni yoru éché kakumei no tokushitsut,” Té6hdégaku, 
11 (1955), 50-58; and Kan Rikuché-shi kenkyiu (Tokyo, 
1956), pp. 73-172, passim. 
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monial documents. The citation composed for that 
oceasion by P‘an Hsiit (d. 215) lists the gift of 
bows and arrows in exactly the form preserved in 
the Li Hsien commentary and the T’ai-p‘ing yii- 
lan; significantly, in this respect it was followed 
by every succeeding document of this kind which 
has been preserved, up to and including the cita- 
tion composed for Yang Chien, founder of the Sui 
Dynasty, in 581.** Thus the version of this 
formula which included the two “extra” graphs 
was demonstrably transmitted through the entire 
duration of the Six Dynasties period. In the 
event that the “vulgar” text alluded to by Fu 
Ch‘ien did not survive independently, its balanced 
list of bows and arrows may have been reintro- 
duced into an edition of the Tso chuan from this 
nine bestowals tradition at some time prior to the 
date of the Hou-Han shu commentary. 

At almost the very time when Juan Yiian was 
preparing his collation-notes to the classical texts 
Yen K‘o-chiin® (1762-1843) published a study of 
the T‘ang stone classics.** In it he noted the 
marginal addition of the characters for shih ‘ ten’ 
and lu ‘ black’ in the two passages with which we 
are concerned, adding in each case that “the 


** For the entire composition of P‘an Hsii see San-kuo 
chih (Po-na ed.), 1, 33a-36b. It was also transmitted, 
with variations, by the Wen hsiian; see Liu-ch‘en-chu 
Wen-hsiian (Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.), 35, 27b-38a. The 
bows and arrows are listed in San-kuo chih, 1, 36b and 
Wen hsiian, 35, 37b. Von Zach translated from the 
latter text in his Ubersetzungen aus dem Wen Hesiian 
(Sinologische Beitrdge II, Batavia, 1935), pp. 112-114. 
A portion of the San-kuo chih text, including the list of 
gifts, was translated by T. S. Tjan in his Po Hu T‘ung. 
The Comprehensive Discussions in the White Tiger Hall 
(2 vols., Leiden, 1949-52), pp. 26-7. A complete English 
translation of this text occurs in Goodrich, Nine Be- 
stowals, pp. 352-364. On the succeeding nine bestowals 
pieces see Chao I, loc. cit., and Goodrich, pp. 427-29 and 
ch, 8, n. 9. The texts are normally not hard to find in 
the cases of recipients of these awards who founded 
dynasties having official histories; they usually occur 
towards the end of that chapter of the annals of the new 
dynasty which immediately precedes the record of the 
accession and the adoption of a new year-title (i. e., most 
often near the end of chiian one). In the cases of 
usurpations which miscarried and awards to and from 
non-“ legitimate” barbarian rulers these documents are 
not preserved. 

*¢ Juan Yiian’s collation-notes appeared in 1806, Yen’s 
work on the stone texts (see n. 17 above) in 1804. See 
biography of the former by Fang Chao-ying in Eminent 
Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period (A, Hummel, ed., 2 vols., 
Washington, D. C., 1943-44), p. 400, and of the latter by 
Tu Lien-che, ibid., p. 911. 


several modern editions lack them.” In the case 
of the Hsi 28 passage he quoted most of the critical 
comment that has been adduced above, sum- 
marizing it and adding an important further 
consideration : 

Hence the editions of Fu [Ch‘ien] and Tu [Yii], the 
established edition, and the correct edition relied upon 
by Lu [Te-ming] and K‘ung [Ying-ta] in every case 
lacked “ten” and “black” (shih, lui). And yet the 
commentary on the biography of Yiian Shaot of the 
Later Han and [chiian] 347 of the [T‘ai-p‘ing] yii-lan 
quote [this passage] and have [these two characters] ; 
and the literary citations of the nine bestowals of the 
Wei, Chin and after in every case have them. Appar- 
ently both [readings] have been transmitted.*° 


This latitudinarianism on the part of Yen K‘o- 
chiin stands out markedly from the position taken 
by the other scholars, none of whom, after Fu 
Ch‘ien, seems to have shown any interest in actual 
instances of the parallel six-character formula. It 
is no doubt to be accounted for, in large part at 
least, by the fact that the marginal additions were 
to him simply a part of his datum, the Tang stone 
classics. The other scholars, however, were in most 
cases primarily editors, their basic concern being 
the transmission of the canon. As editors they had 
to choose one authoritative reading, rejecting vari- 
ants which appeared not to represent the purest 
tradition. Having made a choice they sometimes 
felt obliged to defend it, and thus they became 
advocates rather than judges. Hence Yen sought 
out reasons to account for the presence of the 
“extra” graphs, including passages of direct quo- 
tation supporting the expanded version; while his 
contemporary Juan, who might well have men- 
tioned these same passages, observed a discreet 
silence, except for vague references to “separate 
editions ” and “ false additions.” 

It is probably impossible to establish the rela- 
tionships between the various balanced six-char- 
acter texts with any precision. Nevertheless, one 
is justified, I think, in making some cautious con- 
jectures. If we take Fu Ch‘ien at his word, there 
were editions of the Tso chuan containing the bal- 
anced six-character formula during roughly the 


25 T‘ang shih-ching chiao-wenn, 6, 13a. For the Wen 4 
case see 6, 14b, where reference is again made to the 
T‘ai-p‘ing yii-lan. Note that the text used by Yen 
K‘o-chiin agrees with the reading of the Ssu-pu ts‘ung- 
k‘an ed. here, thus reinforcing the “standard ” variant, 
“ten black bows” (ep. nn. 19 and 20 above). For the 
reference to the Hou-Han shu biography of Ts‘ao Ts‘ao’s 
rival Yiian Shao (d. A.D. 202) see n, 20 above. 
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period A. D. 160-190. The Hou-Han shu commen- 
tary and the Tai-p‘ing yii-lan quote the two pas- 
sages in this form, both of them giving the T'so 
chuan as source and quoting the proper context; 
hence it is reasonable to suppose that they really 
reflect the tradition earlier represented by Fu 
Ch‘ien’s “vulgar editions.” The nine bestowals 
literature, beginning within 25 years after Fu’s 
death, preserved the two additional characters of 
the balanced formula in an unbroken series of 
compositions from 213 to 581. It goes without 
saying that these highly conventional panegyrics 
were under no obligation to reproduce literally any 
material they quoted, classical or otherwise. In- 
deed, it is a mark of the parallel style in which they 
were written that adjacent phrases were cast so as 
to match one another point for point; and the list- 
ing of the nine gifts is particularly regular in this 
respect. But the existence of Fu Ch‘ien’s remarks 
of a few decades earlier suggests that P‘an Hsii 
was transmitting, and not creating, the balanced 
formula; and it may reasonably be supposed that 
part of the attraction of this material for P‘an Hsii 
would have been its ready parallelism and numeri- 
cal proportion, attested by the comment of the Han 
scholar. It need hardly be added that the author 
of the citation composed for Ts‘ao Ts‘ao would 
have been, like any Chinese scholar, highly con- 
scious of a classical source. That the passage in 
Tso chuan, Hsi 28, was regarded in this light by 
P‘an Hsii is proved explicitly by the presence in 
the citation of a section comparing Ts‘ao Ts‘ao 
with Seignor Wen of Chin in his role as newly- 
invested Elder of the Archer-lords (hou-po>).?® 
It was a distinctive feature of this ceremonial 
precedent that the new dignity was expressed in a 
series of gifts, including the bows and arrows, 
which later constituted five of the nine bestowals. 
In sum, then, it appears likely that a Tso text of 
the type indicated by Fu Ch‘ien was in existence 
toward the end of the Later Han dynasty, that 


2° San-kuo chih, 1, 35a and Wen hsiian, 35, 34a. There 
were, of course, substantial reasons for the use of the 
donation of 632 B. c. as a precedent for the nine bestowals 
ceremony. The gifts, accompanied by the investiture 
ritual, symbolized the delegation by the throne of special 
powers to the donee, and the status of hou-po greatly 
exalted the latter over his nominal peers. At the same 
time the ceremony of investiture preserved the appear- 
ance of loyal subordination to the throne. It was a 
useful combination for a prospective usurper. See Good- 
rich, Nine Bestowals, pp. 210-224, 308-322 and passim. 
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P‘an Hsii made use of it, and that it was genuinely 
represented by the T‘ang and Sung quotations. 
For the earlier history of the balanced formula 
both texts and text-critical comments are lacking, 
and one can only speculate on the relationship of 
this formula to the corresponding passages in other 
works. Because of their identical parallel struc- 
ture it seems extremely likely that the “vulgar” 
Tso text was affected by the passage in the Wen 
Hou chih ming chapter of the Shu, almost cer- 
tainly the oldest literary text setting forth the 
composition of this royal gift and a genuine part 
of one of the most respected canonical works.** It 
is, of course, the perfectly matching six-character 
phrases of the “vulgar” text which have their 
exact rhythmic and grammatical counterparts in 
the Shu passage. But there is a significant differ- 
ence between the Shu text and both Tso chuan 
passages in respect to the number of black arrows. 
The received text of the Tso at an early date (at- 
tested by the Mao commentary for ca. 150-125 
B.C.) gave “a thousand ” black arrows; in this it 
differed absolutely from the numerical pattern of 
the Wen Hou chih ming (where one bow and a 
hundred arrows are listed for each color). The 
first editors of the Tso to adopt the balanced six- 
character formula apparently followed the received 
version of the text in this respect. This done, it 
was not a question of identifying with the exact 
sense of the Shu passage, only with its rhythm, 
grammar, and numerical proportion. This could 
be neatly accomplished by inserting the numeral 
“ten ” where the Shu, in the case of the black 
bow, had read “ one.” This resulted in a constant 
numerical proportion and a progressive relation- 
ship between the two sets of weapons. It was a 
small triumph of Chinese parallelism, and its adop- 
tion by P‘an Hsii and his successors is hardly to 
be wondered at.?® It is, of course, by no means 


27Creel (“Bronze Inscriptions,” pp. 337, fn.) con- 
sidered this chapter of the Shu as probably of Western 
Chou date (1050?-770 B.c.). Ku Chieh-kang (Ku-shih 
pien, 1, 201) placed it among the genuine early books 
of the Shu on the basis of content and diction. 

28The Shih chi passage is of interest in that its 
slightly reduced repeated four-character formula is again 
parallel in structure and hence attests the same impulse 
toward parallelism expressed in the Shu and the ex- 
panded 7'’so versions. However, this text is probably of 
no value as an independent source. It is obvious that 
Ssu-ma Ch‘ien used material from both the Shu and the 
Tso, fitting it into 11- and 22-character periods. He 
also made use of one sentence occurring in the “ Little 
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certain that the received text represents the earlier 
version of the 7’so passage, but its quotation by 
the Mao commentary gives this text a far stronger 
claim to priority than that enjoyed by the six- 
character balanced formula. On the existing evi- 
dence, then, the latter version would appear to have 
come into existence sometime between the composi- 
tion of the Mao commentary and the time of Fu 
Chien (i.e., roughly 150 B.c.—a.p. 190). Need- 
less to say, the earlier date is not an established 
terminous with the same claim to certainty as the 
second. 

If there was a worthy precedent for a balanced 
six-character formula, there was (apparently) none 
at all for the numeral “ten.” The latter was, one 
may suppose, a sort of stylistic accretion, probably 
chosen for the special proportional qualities that 
it imparted. It is hardly surprising that this 
feature was incorporated in the increasingly arti- 
ficial set pieces of the nine bestowals genre.*® More 


Preface” (Hsiao-hsii) of the Shu. Finally, it must be 
noted that the Shu text has usually been taken as de- 
scribing a different event, not the investiture of Seignor 
Wen of Chin (632 B.c.) by King Hsiang, but that of 
Ch‘iu, Archer-lord of Chinv, by King P‘ing (770 B.c.). 
It is therefore likely that this material was misapplied 
by Ssu-ma Ch‘ien. (But this whole problem deserves 
special treatment. Note Creel’s remark, Studies in Early 
Chinese Culture [Baltimore, 1937], p. 26, n. 9, that the 
traditional identifications of “Wen Hou” are probably 
both without foundation). 

*° The artificiality and formalism of the nine bestowals 
rite appear in several ways. One is the series of labored 
memorials in the Wang Mang case; see Dubs, The His- 
tory of the Former Han Dynasty (Baltimore, 1938-55), 
3, 162-212. Another is the apparent unreality of certain 
gifts: two have no existence apart from the nine be- 
stowals, and early (Han and Wei) accounts suggest that 
the term denoting one of these was not consistently 
understood during this period. (Some material on the 
gift na-piw is translated in Dubs, 3, 210, fn.). The 
formulae used in relation to these gifts by P‘an Hsii are 
vague and appear to conflict with the suggestions found 
in Wang Mang’s biography. The gift of wine (chii- 
ch‘angx, the aromatic “black millet” liquor of Chou 
ritual) was probably only a literary tradition to the 
Han and post-Han periods. See Goodrich, Nine Be- 
stowals, pp. 217 and 224-250. In the donation to Wang 
Mang the numbers of vermilion and black bows were not 
specified, while P‘an Hsii arranged them, in A.D. 213, in 
the familiar six-character phrases. His use of paral- 
lelism and numerical proportion is consistent with the 
developing formalism of the rite. 


striking is the relatively indulgent attitude of our 
Tso chuan critics on this score. Thus Fu Ch‘ien, 
Tu Yi and K‘ung Ying-ta, all of whom made a 
point of not admitting the two “ extra ” characters 
into their texts, still suggested that, for the sake 
of proportion, the black bows might be understood 
as ten in number. Moreover, the Ch‘ing student 
of the Shih chi, Liang Yii-sheng" (1745-1819), 
took the same position in his comment on Ssu-ma 
Ch‘ien’s version of the donation to Seignor Wen 
of Chin in 632 B. c.*° 

A bird’s-eye glance at this sixteen-hundred year 
logomachy does not reveal much new information, 
but it does drive home some old lessons which are 
worth recalling from time to time. Foremost of 
these is the fidelity of the Chinese editor to his 
text. Where a classical text was concerned, a word 
or two was clearly a matter of the highest im- 
portance. The attitude which prevailed in this 
case was one of meticulous care in preserving what 
appeared to be the ipsissima verba, and excluding 
all else ; it was a rigorous application of the princi- 
ple of shu erh pu tsoY, “transmitting, not creat- 
ing.” *? At the same time we have seen vivid and 
repeated evidence of the force of stylistic considera- 
tions in literary Chinese, in particular that of 
parallelism. Characteristically, these stylistic ele- 
ments found an uncontested place in a type of 
official, but non-canonical, literature of the Six 
Dynasties period; but, however zealous their ad- 
herents, they were usually unable to carry the day 
when arrayed against the properly conservative 
instincts of the classical editors. 


30 See his Shih-chi chih-iy (Kuang-ya ts‘ung-shu ed.), 
21, 19a. Liang accepted the six-four pattern of the Tso 
chuan as the authentic version of this list, considering 
the absence of two characters in the vermilion list (i 
‘one’ and t‘ung ‘vermilion’) as a defect in the Shih chi 
version, But he added, “ Probably when the bow was 
one the arrows were a hundred, and thus when the bows 
were ten the arrows were a thousand.” 

1 Legge, Classics, 1, 59. It is worth repeating here 
the words of Gardner, who wrote so learnedly and suc- 
cinctly of both the merits and shortcomings of Chinese 
textual criticism: “Respect for established texts and 
scrupulous fidelity in their reproduction (in intent at 
least) are among the most conspicuous and meritorious 
characteristics of Chinese scholarship.” (Chinese Tradi- 
tional Historiography, p. 44). 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Allusions to The Shipwrecked Sailor and 


Ostracon O. I. C. No. 12074? has been char- 
acterized by Cerny as a text containing a long 
series of remonstrances,? and by Cerny and Gardi- 
ner as an exhortation of a scribe to his son. Now 
that a collotype reproduction and an impeccable 
transcription have been published, it is possible to 
examine this interesting composition in detail. 
Since a translation with commentary on the part of 
the distinguished editors of the text has not been 
announced,‘ it may not be out of place to call atten- 
tion to two passages which will be of interest to 
the student of Egyptian literature. 

The series of remonstrances addressed by the 
draughtsman Menna to his son and assistant, the 
scribe Peroy, is cast in the form of a letter, without 
the usual extended greeting formula, and is com- 
posed in a highly literary style. Menna has in 
fact attempted to write an instruction for his 
troublesome son, but he is distressed at its prob- 
able reception on the basis of past experience. He 
takes pains to point this out, citing a well-worn 
phrase: “ As for a son who obeys a father, it is a 
great instruction for eternity, they say. But you 
have not hearkened to any teaching which I have 
said to you previously.”> On the verso is an 
elaborate passage in which the son’s ineptitude at 
pushing off a boat without his father is described 
in such terms as to recall the sarcasm of the Satiric 
Letter of P. Anastasi I. Since there would be 
several objections to classifying the ostracon text as 
a satiric letter, for the text is not quite so explicit 
in this respect, it seems best to retain the editors’ 
accurate description of it as an exhortation. Never- 
theless, it is well to consider the possibility that 


*J. Cerny and Alan H, Gardiner, Hieratic Ostraca, 
Vol. 1 (Oxford, 1957), p. 22, pls. 78, 79 (collotype), 
78 A, 79 A (transcription). 

*“ Reference to Blood Brotherhood among Semites in 
an Egyptian Text of the Ramesside Period,” JNES, 14 
(1955), p. 161-63. 

* Hier. Ostr. I, p. 34. 

*A book of translations of the more important non- 
literary ostraca by Cerny has been prepared for publica- 
tion. Cf. Hier. Ostr. I, p. x. 

® Hier. Ostr. I, pl. 79 A, vo. 2-3. 


The Eloquent Peasant in a Ramesside Text 


the letter may be more satiric than serious in 
intent. 

Two passages seem to provide allusions to pas- 
sages in The Shipwrecked Sailor and The Elo- 
quent Peasant. The former text is known from a 
single MS of Middle Kingdom date, and the latter 
is known from several papyri, these likewise re- 
stricted to the Middle Kingdom. Unlike a number 
of other celebrated compositions, neither the Sailor 
nor the Peasant are known through Ramesside 
copies. Evidence that they were known subse- 
quent to the Middle Kingdom is confined to possi- 
ble allusions in later texts, of which one of the 
instances cited below, that to the Peasant, seems 
virtually conclusive in this respect. 

The remonstrances made by the father to his son 
begin with the statement: sr.n.k p3 d‘ bw iit.f, 
p3y.t nfw hsi m mnit, “you have predicted the 
storm before it has come, O my sailor wretched 
in (?) landing.”*® This would seem to be, con- 
sidering the literary tenor of the composition, an 
allusion to the passage in the Sailor in which the 
crew is described: sr.sn d‘ n tit.f, “they could 
predict a storm before it came.”’ The LE form 
with bw sdmt.f in the Ramesside text replaces the 
ME form with n sdmt.f in the Sailor, as might 
be expected.* Although the locution, “to predict 
a storm before it comes,” must have been a fre- 
quent one, the exact correspondance in vocabulary 
favors the suggestion made here that there is an 
allusion to the Sailor. In the Ramesside composi- 
tion the storm certainly refers to the impending 
torrent of words on the part of the father, a usage 
of d‘ attested more specifically in Amenemope 3, 15. 

The second allusion to which I would like to 
call attention occurs in vo. 6-7 of the ostracon: 
tw.k m t3 smt (smwywt) n p3 nty hr dd, hdb.k(wi), 
it 3w¢t>.i, nhm imw m r3.i, “you are in the 


* Hier. Ostr. I, pl. 78 A, rt. 1-2; a word perhaps miss- 
ing after hsi. 

7P. Hermitage 1115, 97-98; without final suffix pro- 
noun, P. Hermitage 1115, 30-31. 

8 A. Erman, Neudgyptische Grammatik?, § 445. 
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situation ® of him who said, “I am killed,’° my 
asses are seized, and the complaint is taken from 
my mouth.” The allusion, which is announced as 
a quotation by the phrase, p> nty hr dd, is doubt- 
less to Peas. B 1, 28-29: hw.k wi, ‘w3.k hnw.t, 
nhm.k rf nhwt m r3.i, “you beat me, you steal 
my chattels, you even take the complaint from my 
mouth.” The seizure of the peasant’s asses is men- 
tioned a few columns earlier, in Peas. B 1, 23: 
nhm ‘3w.f, “his asses were taken.” Although the 
wording of the Middle Kingdom MSS (B 1 and 
the closely similar but less well preserved Rames- 
seum papyrus) is not followed in the Ramesside 
allusion, there can be no doubt that the speech of 
the peasant lies at the source of the quotation. 

Thus while the allusion to the Sailor seems prob- 
able, that to the Peasant is virtually certain and 
adds a measure of support to the first allusion in 
that it establishes at least one reference to Middle 
Kingdom literature in the composition. It is likely 
that other allusions to these tales can be detected 
in texts of the New Kingdom and later, but an 
attempt to list such references lies beyond the scope 
of this communication. In view of the allusions 
in Menna’s exhortation, the likelihood that New 


°Cf. P. Bibliothéque Nationale 198 II, rt. 7-8: tw.k 
mt3}sm nt} hmt k3mn w' irt, “ you are in the situation 
of the woman who was blind in one eye.” 

° Possibly, rather, “ you kill (me) ” or without emen- 
dation, “ you kill.” 





~ 
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Kingdom MSS of these tales in the form of papyri, 
ostraca, or writing boards may one day be found 
is considerably enhanced. 

The practice of citing phrases from the classics 
is well attested for other texts, an allusion to a 
passage of Ptahhotep in Sinuhe being perhaps the 
earliest occurrence.” 


WILLIAM KELLY SIMPSON 
HarvarpD UNIVERSITY 


11 The subject is discussed briefly, with selected refer- 
ences, by B. van der Walle, La transmission des textes 
littéraires égyptiens, p. 29, with notes 1-3. See also E. 
Otto, Die biographischen Inschriften der dgyptischen 
Spatzeit, pp. 146, n. 1; 160, nn. 1,2. There is, of course, 
a subjective element in considering the passage in Hier. 
Ostr. I, pl. 78, rt. 1-2 as an allusion to the Sailor, in 
view of the brevity of the possible quotation. My reasons 
for designating the allusion as highly probable, mainly 
based on the context and the literary character of the 
text, are given above. It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that the opening lines of the Sailor are replete with 
common locutions such as: nn nhw n m&'.n, “ there was 
no loss in our expeditionary force,” the traditional boast 
of the chief of a quarrying expedition or a military 
leader. A borderline case might be that of Kamose 
Stela 33: st nbt hpt snw.s, “every woman embraced 
her companion,” which might be compared to the passage 
in the Sailor in P. Hermitage 1115, 6: s nb hr hpt snw.f, 
“every man embraced his companion.” Here, however, 
we seem to have a description of a relatively common 
gesture. There would be no reason to see in the Kamose 
passage any allusion to the Sailor, although such an al- 
lusion could not be entirely ruled out. 





Prana and Apdna 


In his valuable translation of TB. 3.2.1-10 
(“The full-moon and new-moon sacrifices in the 
Taittiriya Brahmana, First part”: Proc. Amer. 
Philos. Soc., 101, 2, 216-243 [1957]), Professor P.- 
E. Dumont renders (224) prak saydm ddhinida- 
dhati, tat prandpandyo ripdm (TB. 3.2.3.4) thus: 
“Tn the evening, he (the Adhvaryu) puts it (i.e. 
the strainer) (on the ukha) eastward (prak) (i.e. 
with the tops of the grass stems directed towards 
east and the low ends of the grass stems directed 
towards west). This is an image of the outbreath 
and inbreath.” His note (49) to this says: “ Ap- 
parently because the outbreath [prana] is directed 
forward (prak), and the inbreath [apana] is di- 
tected backward (pratyak).” However, he him- 
self indicates that it is the ‘tops’ of the stems 





which are the ‘image’ of the praina, and their 
‘lower ends’ of the apadna. The passage seems to 
me much clearer on the basis of George William 
Brown’s interpretation (JAOS, 39.104 ff.), which 
accords with the usual Hindu commentarial glosses, 
of prana as the air in the upper part of the body, 
and apdna as the lower or abdominal air. To- 
gether, the duality pr&éna-apdna may mean ‘ breath’ 
in general, as in BhG. 5.27.7 


1In my note on this passage I made the ‘diaphragm’ 
the dividing line between the two; this was probably not 
a happy word, because it implies too much western ana- 
tomical knowledge for early India, at least. Still, I 
suppose it suggests what was approximately meant. 
Sometimes the ‘heart’ (hrdaya) appears as the ‘ center’ 
of the body, with prdna above and apdna below it.—Of 
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As Brown showed, apdina functions in digesting 
food and carrying off the excrements. He backed 
this up, irrefutably as it seems to me, by many 
definite statements in Sanskrit passages, especially 
in commentators, but supported also by several 
early Upanisad passages, which are our oldest 
known more or less systematic interpretations of 
these crucial words. Thus in Ait.U.1.3.2-10 the 
First Principle and Creator (here called dtman, 
not Prajaipati) creates food; the food tries to 
escape him; he tries to seize it with various bodily 
organs, including prdna, but fails; at last he suc- 
ceeds in seizing the food with apdna (‘ Princip der 


Verdauung,’ Deussen: ‘the digestive breath,’ 
Ilume). In PrasSna Up. 3.4-5, the supreme (in- 


clusive) ‘ breath’ (prdna) assigns functions to the 
other breaths. It establishes itself (prdna in the 
narrower sense) in the orifices (sense-organs) of 
the head (eye, ear, mouth, nose) ; to the apéana it 
assigns the orifices (organs) of excretion (and 
generation). In Maitri Up. 2.6 the Creator, here 
Prajapati, creates beings, but cannot bring them to 
life until he divides himself into the five ‘ breaths.’ 
Of these prana is the one which rises upward, 
urdhvam utkrimati; apdna is the one which moves 
about below, avin samkraimati; vyana and udana 
are also assigned functions; samdna conducts the 
coarsest part of ingested food to the apdna (as 
Deussen notes, excrement is the coarsest part of 
food in Ch. Up.6.5.1) and distributes the subtlest 
parts of it to the various bodily organs (samdna 
also plays a réle in the digestive process in later 
Indian medicine, cf. BR s. v.). 

Most of the above, and a great deal of other 
pertinent material, can be located in Brown’s arti- 
cle; I have only expanded a few of his references 
(and silently corrected a couple of minor slips, 
course, prdna also means ‘breath’ in general; in the 
plural, it often refers to the five ‘breaths’ listed in 
Prasna and Maitri Up., below, as well as in many other 
places, e.g. BrhArUp. 1.5.3 (M.10); one of these five 
is always prdana itself, in the narrower sense. Some- 
times there are only three, prdna, apdna, and vydna. 
Sometimes, however, six, seven, nine, ten, or even more 
prdnas are spoken of, or an unspecified number (as in 
BrhArUp. 4.4.2 [M.3]). But in most of these the 
meaning is ‘ vital powers,’ including especially the sense- 
organs or some of them, though one of them is doubtless 
usually understood as the (singular) prdna, which in 
such cases probably would mean ‘breath’ or ‘ vital 


power’ in general. Once, at least, even the five pranas 
are listed, aberrantly, as prdna (here, doubtless, ‘ breath * 


in general), vdc, eye, ear, and manas (Ch.Up.2.7.1). 


which do not disturb the argument). A few other 
slight modifications in Brown’s monograph, which 
as I said I still find entirely conclusive, will be 
suggested below. 

Professor Dumont, however, does not agree. He 
thinks prana means ‘ outbreathing’ and apdna 
‘inbreathing,’ agreeing with Caland (ZDMG, 
55.261; 56.556); while most other older inter- 
preters exactly interchange these meanings (e. g. 
Boethlingk, Hume; Deussen is not consistent, e. g. 
in BrhArUp.3.1.10 [M.12] he makes prana 
‘ Kinhauch,’ apdna ‘ Aushauch,’ in ib. 3.2.2 the 
reverse). This strange mutual inversion of the 
two interpretations, as between different equally 
good scholars (and in one case in a single scholar), 
is enough to make one suspect that something is 
wrong. And when we find that the Hindu tradi- 
tion, with virtual unanimity when it is clear, 
ignores both interpretations and assigns quite 
different meanings to both prana and apdna, mean- 
ings which make good sense in the earliest (Upa- 
nisad) passages where the first steps are taken 
towards clear differentiation of the two terms, the 
question seems to me to be settled in favor of 
Brown’s interpretation. 

In JAOS, 77, 46f. Professor Dumont gives a 
translation of TB.3.3.1.5, with commentary,’ 
which he thinks strongly supports his and Caland’s 
view. He thinks it “ proves clearly that, certainly 
for Saiyana, the commentator on the Brahmana, 
and almost certainly also for the author of the 
Brahmana himself, prana means outbreathing or 
expiration, and apdna means inbreathing or in- 
spiration.” 

I cannot agree with him; in fact, although he is 
right (as far as I know) in saying that previous 
interpreters seem not to have noticed this passage, 
I find nothing essentially new in it, and Dumont’s 
interpretation seems to me to have been adequately 
refuted by Brown in dealing with other, but simi- 
lar, passages. 

When compounded with verbs denoting action, 
as Brown says (105), “ Both pra and apa... 
imply outgoing activity, the distinction being, 
when they are contrasted, that pra implies a for- 
ward activity, and apa an activity directed back- 


* The commentary is found on p. 171, lines 13 ff., of the 
Bibl. Ind. edition of Taitt. Samhita, Vol. 1, ed. Réer 
and Cowell; not in the editions of TBr. I am deeply 
grateful to Professor Dumont for kindly copying and 
sending me this passage; the book is not immediately 
available to me in my present location. 
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ward.” Dumont himself, on TB 3.2.3.4 above, 
says that prana “is directed forward (prak), and 
[apana, which he renders] the inbreath is directed 
backward (pratyak).” This fits Brown’s and the 
Hindus’ idea of préna and apdna very well. In 
discussing Rudradatta’s Comm. on Ap.S.S. 12.8.6 
(pranata bahirgatavdyund, apanata pratydhrtava- 
yund), regarded by Caland as supporting his view, 
Brown (106-7) says: “ The meaning is not that 
apana is inbreathing, but that it is the functioning 
of air which has been drawn within the body ”; or, 
I would suggest, more specifically, “ brought back- 
(ward) (within the body) ”; the preverb prati 
rivals apa in the sense of ‘back.’ I would also 
suggest that in these two nouns and the cognate 
verbs, praniti and apdniti, the directions of the 
bodily activities connoted by pra- and apa- are 
often clearly understood, if perhaps only by secon- 
dary implication, as (not only ‘ forward ’ but also) 
‘upward’ for pra-, and (not only ‘ backward ’ but 
also) ‘downward’ for apa-. What is thought of 
as the ‘ front,’ the ‘ face,’ of the body is also ‘ up’; 
what is thought of as the ‘back,’ especially the 
internal aspect of the ‘ back(-side),’ of the body, 
is also ‘ below.’ For apa- this is particularly clear ; 
even Caland (Brown 107) noted that avdniti is 
used in place of apdniti; ava means of course 
clearly ‘down.’ We shall see presently that nisvasa 
is used in TB. as a symbol for apdna; it seems to 
me clear that this must have meant ‘ breathing 
down,’ not ‘in’ with Dumont. In the same place, 
ucchvdsa symbolizes prina; while this word un- 
doubtedly may mean ‘ breathing out’ (so Dumont), 
it seems to me that a contrast of ud-, primarily 
‘up,’ as against ni- ‘down’ must have been in- 
tended here. Remember that the ‘tops’ of the 
grass-stems symbolize prana, and their ‘ low ends’ 
apana, in TB 3.2.3.4, above; and that prana 
takes charge of the orifices (sense-organs) of the 
face (eyes, ears, mouth, nose) in Prasna Up. 3.4-5, 
above, while apina has the lower organs. The 
language of Maitri Up. 2.6, cited above, also con- 
firms this contrast (‘up’ vs. ‘down’). So do 
other passages cited by Brown, such as (105) the 
comm. on AV. 2.16.1, prag trdhvamukho ’niti 
cestata itt pranah, apaniti avanmukhas cestata ity 
apanah. 

To return to TB. 3.3.1.5, which Dumont finds 
so convincing. It reads in part (I transliterate the 
ardhacandra as well as anusvara by m): “The 
sruva (dipping-spoon) is the prana, the juhi 


(-spoon) is the right hand, the wpabhrt(-spoon) 
is the left hand, the dhruvd(-spoon) is the trunk 
of the body (dtman), the brushing-implements 
are the food (annam sammdrjandini). Verily the 
prana from the mouth, becoming the apdna, and 
entering into the trunk, into the food (mukhato 
vat prano ’pano bhitva, dtmadnam annam pravisya), 
lends luster to the body on the outside (bahyatas 
tanuvam gubhayatt). Therefore one brushes pre- 
cisely the sruva first (agre), for the prana from 
the mouth (mukhato, also, punningly, ‘ first’), be- 
coming the apdna, enters into the trunk, into the 
food.” [Comm.:] “ The trunk is the (part of the) 
body that is between the two hands. Of the air 
(vdyoh) that moves in the mouth there are two 
activities (vrtti; Dumont ‘ courses’), called praina 
and apdna; the prdna-activity, in the form of 
breathing out (or, ‘ up’; probably ucchvdsa- means 
both, see above) goes forth outside (bahir nirgac- 
chat) ; the apadna-activity, in the form of breathing 
down (niSvdsa-; see above), enters inside (antah 
pravisatt). Of these (two; tatra), the air func- 
tioning as prana (prdnaripo vayuh), giving up its 
prana-nature (pranatam parityajya) and becoming 
itself the apdna (svayam apdno bhitvd), causes a 
mouthful of food put in the mouth to enter into 
the middle of the body (mukhe praksiptam anna- 
grasam madhyasarire pravesya) and by nourishing 
(sc. with the food which it digests) the body that 
has the form of the hands and other (members), 
lends luster to it (hastddiriipam sariram pustva 
Sobhitam karoti). Therefore with the tips of the 
veda (grass-brush) which symbolize food (anna- 
ripair veddgrath), the brushing of the sruva which 
symbolizes prana must be done first (pranariipasya 
sruvasyadau sammarjanam kartavyam) ; when it 
is done thus there is first of all entrance of food 
(tatha krte sati prathamato ’nnapravesgah). After- 
wards luster ensues (from brushing them) for the 
juhti and the other (spoon, upabhrt) that sym- 
bolize the hands outside; so it is established 
(pascad bahyahastaripasya juhvadeh Sobhely upa- 
pannam). Next (or, ‘consequently’; prasaigat) 
he (the TB. text) lauds knowledge of prana and 
apana, saying:” [Brahmana:] “Such are prana 
and apdna. He does not become deprived of prana 
and apdna who knows thus.” [Comm.:] “ Prana 
is that which breathes out by drawing forward (or 
‘up’; prakarsena bahir anititt pranah) ; apana is 
that which breathes inside by drawing backward 
(or ‘down’; apakarsenantar anity apdna ity... 
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etc.) ” (The last sentence etymologizes the two 
words, contrasting pra- and apa-.) 

“The opinion of Saiyana is perfectly clear,” re- 
marks Dumont. To me it is not clear that the 
comm. means that apdna is “breathing in,” as 
contrasted with prana “ breathing out,” but only, 
as Brown (106-7, see above) said of the comm. on 
ApSS. 12.8.6, “that it is the functioning of air 
which has been drawn [backward] within the 
hody.” And the nature of that functioning seems 
to me quite clear. It is nothing but the digestive 
function. Food enters the body by being put into 
the mouth. The comm. says that, of the air that 
moves in the mouth (he uses the neutral word 
vayu, which replaces the word [mukhato vai] prano 
of the Br. text) there are two activities, prana and 
apana ... The air functioning as prana (prana- 
ripo vayuh) becomes itself the apdna and then 
causes food that has been put into the mouth to 
enter into the middle part of the body ; obviously it 
thus picEsts it; for thus it nourishes the body, 
including the hands and other members, and makes 
it lustrous, i.e. healthy. Could it be made more 
clear that apana, and apdna alone, functions as the 
digestive power, as was stated in the Upanisad pas- 
sages quoted above, and in the Hindu commen- 
taries and other texts cited by Brown? 

According to Dumont, “ we cannot imagine that 
the breath above the diaphragm first becomes the 
breath below the diaphragm, and then enters the 


trunk of the body.” But, in the first place, prana, 
as is well known (cf. footnote 1 above), may mean 
ANY breath, breath in general. When Sayana 
substitutes the neutral word (mukhasamcdarin) 
vayu ‘air’ (in the mouth), for the Brahmana text 
(mukhato vat) prano, it may well be that he meant 
to adopt this interpretation of the word prana in 
this place. Or alternatively he may have thought 
of the mouth (and other organs of the face) as 
pertaining especially to prana in the narrow sense, 
as in PraSna Up. 3.4-5, above. Whatever Sayana’s 
precise idea may have been, it seems to me that 
both he and the Brahmana text make it as clear as 
possible that the prana (Br.), or the “ air (vdyu) 
functioning as prana” (Sayana), has to become 
itself the apdna, in order to take the food from 
the mouth down into the digestive tract (mukhe 
praksiptam annagrasam madhyasarire pravesya, 
Sayana; the stomach is not, even to western physi- 
ologists, the ONLY organ that participates in diges- 
tion ; on the contrary, other abdominal organs and 
notably the intestines so participate; hence our 
interpretation does not at all require that atman 
should mean ‘stomach,’ as Dumont suggests). 
There the apdna causes digestion to take place, so 
that the entire body becomes nourished and flour- 
ishing (Sariram pustva Sobhitam karoti, Say.). 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YaLe UNIVERSITY 





Rejoinder 


Ifaving attentively read the interesting article 
of Professor Edgerton on prana and apana, I still 
believe with Caland that in the ancient texts, when 
only the two chief breaths are mentioned, prana 
means ‘ expiration ’ or ‘ outbreath,’ and apdna ‘ in- 
spiration’ or ‘ inbreath.’ * 


2 According to Prof. Edgerton, most interpreters did 
not accept the thesis of Caland. But it was accepted by 
Béthlingk himself (ZDMG, 55, 518), by Macdonnell and 
Keith (Vedic Index, Vol. I, 25, Vol. II, 47-48), by 
Minard (Trois Enigmes sur les Cent Chemins, I, note 
on No 77, p. 29) and others.—Béthlingk says: “Es ist 
ihm (Caland) gelungen mich vollstindig zu iiberzeugen.” 
—Macdonell and Keith say: “The praéna has sometimes 
merely the sense of breath. But its proper sense is 
beyond question ‘ breathing forth,’ ‘expiration’ . . . The 
original sense of apdna appears to have been ‘ inspira- 
tion.’ Its connection with the lower part of the body ... 


It is true that, according to the Maitri Upanisad 
(2.6), the prana goes upward (ardhvam utkra- 
matt) and that the apdna goes downward (avdan 
samkramati). But this is of course to be explained 
by the fact that, before going out, the outbreath 
goes upward from the middle of the body to the 
mouth, and that the inbreath, after being inhaled, 
goes downward from the mouth to the middle of 
the body. It is true that, according to some pas- 


is not unnatural.”—And Minard says “Caland a 
montré que prdna, quand il s’oppose 4 apdna, désigne 
lexpiration opposée a V’inspiration. Cette thése, qui 
rallia sur-le-champ Béthlingk, et que n’ont pas ébranlée 
les recherches de Ewing (JAOS, 22, 249) est aujourd’hui 
généralement acceptée malgré quelques résistances spora- 
diques (Brown, JAOS, 39, 104; Oldenberg, WBT 66, 
n. 4).” 
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sages of the Upanisads, it appears that the function 
of the apana is the digestive function. But that is 
to be explained, I think, by the fact that the in- 
breath, the inhaled breath, was also considered as 
the breath that carries the food downward from 
the mouth to the middle of the body, where it 
digests it. 

It is reasonable, I think, to suppose that when, 
in the Vedic age, people observed the process of 
breathing, they first made the distinction between 
outbreathing and inbreathing; outbreathing was 
called prana because the exhaled air goes forward 
out of the mouth; and inbreathing was called 
apana because the inhaled air goes backward from 
the outside into the mouth; but they certainly also 
notice, that the exhaled air comes upward from the 
middle of the body into the mouth, and that the 
inhaled air goes downward from the mouth to the 
middle of the body. And therefore avdniti was 
sometimes used as a synonym of apdniti. Later 
on, I think, but still in the Vedic age, when the 
authors of the Brihmanas and the Upanisads tried 
to explain some biological processes, they assigned 
to the apana the function of digestion because they 
thought that the apdna carried the food downwards 
from the mouth to the organs of digestion, and 
they assigned to the prana some functions in the 
head because it comes upwards from the middle of 
the body to the mouth; and then they invented the 
other breaths, i.e. vydna, samdna, and uddna in 
order to explain other biological processes. 

Speaking of my interpretation of Tait.-Br. 3.2. 
3.4, Prof. Edgerton says that this passage “ seems 
much clearer on the basis of G. W. Brown’s inter- 
pretation of prana as the air in the upperpart of 
the body, and apdna as the lower or abdominal 
air.” Saying that, he evidently supposes that the 
author of the Brahmana intends to say that the 
tops of the grass stems are the image of the prana 
(which is the air of the upperpart of the body), 
and the lower ends are the image of the apdana 
(which is the lower or abdominal air). But con- 
sidering the context, I think that, when the author 
of the Brahmana says “ tat prandpainayo riipam,” 
he is alluding to the position of the grass stems, 
which are put horizontally on the ukha in such a 
way that the tops are directed prak (i.e. eastward 
or forward), while the other ends are directed 
pratyak (i.e. westward or backward). The ends 


which I called the ‘low ends’ in contrast with the 
tops, are low when the grass is growing on the 
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ground, but not when, as strainers, the grass stems 
are put horizontally on the ukhda. 

As for Sayana’s commentary on Tait.-Br. 3.3. 
1.5, I still believe that this text clearly shows that 
for Sayana prana means ‘ outbreath,’ and apdna 
means ‘ inbreath.’ I would only add that, for him, 
the same apdna is also the breath that carries the 
food from the mouth to the middle of the body, 
where it digests it, and that finally carries away 
the excrements.—Let us examine again the most 
significant part of this text: mukhasamcdrino 
vayoh prandpanabhidhe dve vrtti, ucchvdsaripena 
bahir nirgacchanti prdanavrttth, nisvdsaripend 
*ntahpravisaty apdnavrttih, tatra pranariipo vayuh 
pranatam parityajya svayam apano bhitva mukhe 
praksiptam annagrasam madhyasarire pravesya 
hastadiripam Ssariram pustva Ssobhitam karott. 
According to this text, of the vdyu (air) that 
moves in the mouth, there are two urttis (courses 
or, according to Edgerton, activities). Now, if 
these two vurttis belong to the vdyu that moves in 
the mouth, we must admit, I think, that these two. 
vrttis also move, or work, in the mouth. This may 
rightly be said of the outbreathing and the in- 
breathing, but certainly not of the abdominal 
breath.—One of these vrttis is called prana and, in 
the form of breathing out (ucchvdsariipena) it 
goes outside (bahir nirgacchati). Now, if vrtti 
means activity, and if the activity that is called 
prana and takes charge of the organs of the face. 
(eyes, ears, etc.), is not the outbreath, why should 
it go outside? why does Saiyana say that it goes 
outside in the form of ucchvasa?—The other vrtti 
of the vdyu that moves in the mouth is called 
apana, and, in the form of breathing in (or down), 
it enters inside (i.e. inside the body). Now, if 
apdna does not mean inbreath, if it is only the 
abdominal breath, why does Sayana say that it is 
one of the two vurttis of the vayu that moves in the 
mouth? and why does he say that it causes the 
food that has been put in the mouth, to enter into 
the middle of the body ? 

Prof. Edgerton’s translation of the Brahmana 
text and Sayana’s commentary differs from my 
translation in a few details; but even if one should 
admit that ‘becoming’ is better than ‘having 
become’ (bhiitvd), ‘activities’ better than 
‘courses’ (vrtti), and ‘breathing down’ better 
than ‘ breathing in’ (niSvdsa-), the general mean- 
ing is the same. If atman, however, means ‘the 
trunk of the body,’ if prana has not the meaning 
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of ‘ breath in general,’ and if, on the other hand, 
apdna means ‘ abdominal breath,’ it seems strange 
that the author of the Brahmana could say that 
“the prdna, from the mouth, becoming the ab- 
dominal breath, and entering into the trunk of the 
body, into the food, lends lustre to the body out- 
side.” It seems to me that, in order to express the 
idea of the process as Prof. Edgerton understands 
it, the author of the Brahmana should have said: 
“The prana, having entered into the trunk of the 
body, and having gone down to the lower part of 
the body, and, there, having become the abdominal 
breath, enters into the food, digests it, and then 
lends lustre to the body outside.” 

On the last paragraph of Prof. Edgerton’s article 
I want to make this remark. It is certainly true 
that the stomach is not the only organ that partici- 
pates in digestion. But that does not matter in 
this case. What is important is that, if the word 
dtman does not designate the stomach or other 
organs that participate in digestion, and if it desig- 
nates the trunk of the body, it seems impossible to 
admit that apdna means ‘ abdominal breath,’ for 
according to the text of the Brahmana and the 
commentary of Siyana, the prana (which is in the 
mouth) first becomes the apdna (certainly inside 


the mouth), and then, as apdna, enters the trunk 
of the body, and carries the food downwards. And 
I think that the breath that from the mouth enters 
the trunk of the body and carries the food from 
the mouth to the middle of the body, can not be 
called ‘abdominal.’ 

As a last evidence in favor of my opinion and 
Caland’s thesis, I want to quote Sankara’s com- 
mentary on Chand. Up. 1.3.3, for it seems that 
Sayana had this text in mind when he wrote his 
commentary on Tait.-Br. 3.3.1.5. Here is the 
text of Sankara: yad vai purusah praniti, mukha- 
nasikabhyam vayum bahir nthsdrayati, sa prani- 
khyo vayor vrttivisesah, yad apanity apasvasiti, 
tabhyam eva ’ntar dkarsati vayum so ’panakhyi 
vrttih. “When a man breathes out (prdaniti), 
(i. e.) when he causes the air to go out through the 
mouth and the nose, that is the particular air’s 
course (or activity) that is called prana; when he 
breathes in (apdniti, apasvasiti), (i. e.) when 
through the same (mouth and nose) he draws the 
air inside, that is the course (or activity) called 
apana.” 

P.-E. Dumont 


Tuer Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 





Surrejoinder 


As to Professor Dumont’s footnote 1, I did not 
mean to make any statement about acceptance or 
non-acceptance of Caland’s thesis by scholars since 
his time. I said that “most other OLDER inter- 
preters exactly interchange ” the meanings Caland 
assigns to prana and apana. Dumont may be quite 
right in suggesting that scholars later than Caland 
have generally accepted his view. (I am at present 
not in a position to make an extensive investigation 
of this.) I venture to think that, if this is so, it is 
likely to be due in part to the fact that some such 
scholars could not, or did not, become aware of the 
evidence collected by George William Brown. I 
note that two of the three sources Dumont men- 
tions (Boehtlingk and Macdonell-Keith) wrote 
before Brown (1919) and so could not have known 
his work; Minard wrote later, and clearly was 
aware of Brown’s work. Hume, in 1921, long after 
Caland and, as to publication, even after Brown 
(he seems to refer to neither), still usually made 
prana ‘inbreath’ and apéna ‘outbreath’ (e. g. 
on Brh.Up. 3.1.10, 3.2.2, and in the Index) ; but, 


as I now note, he reversed himself once, on Katha 
Up. 5.3. The point I was making was that every- 
one before Brown assumed that the two words, 
when retaining the literal meaning ‘ breath,’ could 
only mean (either ‘breath’ in general, or) ‘ in- 
breathing ’ and ‘ outbreathing ’; but there was wide 
difference of opinion as to which was which. (See 
the confused and bewildered, though obviously 
earnest and searching, attempts to clarify the 
words in Deussen, “ Sechzig Upanishad’s,” Index, 
877-8, s. v. apdna ; and “ System des Vedanta,” 362 
with fn. 119.) Brown was the first (in the west) 
to show that “the question was not rightly put,” 
as the Buddha used to say; in Hindu tradition, 
down to most recent times, neither word had either 
of these meanings. This Brown seems to me to 
have proved. 

In answer to the questions Dumont puts to me, 
I would first point out that att ‘ breath,’ or ‘ air, 
wind,’ which enters the human body at all (at least 
in normal life), enters by the mouth and nose. 
That is so simple and obvious that I should think 
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it hardly needs to be stated. Now, the notion that 
in the course of digestion, chemical or physiologi- 
cal processes could cause the development of 
‘wind’ in the abdominal region without its having 
been introduced from outside at all, can hardly be 
expected to have occurred to the ancient Hindus. 
At least I know of no evidence that it did occur 
to them. There is indeed some evidence to the 
contrary, namely, the passages quoted by Dumont 
(he now adds Samkara on Ch.Up. 1.3.3, which 
is obviously very close to Sayana on TB. 3.3.1.5, 
as he says). Dumont’s two commentators both 
use the word vayu (not prana, which the text of 
TB used) of the air while it is in the mouth (and 
nose, Samkara). Of course it must have been first 
‘breathed in,’ or it would not be there. It is not 
yet, as such, either pra@na (unless in the broad, 
undifferentiated meaning of ‘ breath’ in general ; 
so the text of TB appears possibly, to use it) or 
apina. But both prana (in its restricted sense, 
as ‘breath’ in the upper part of the body) and 
apina are potentially in it. It has two different 
vrttis, ‘ activities,” or with Dumont ‘courses’ (1 
have no special objection to that rendering) ; we 
might say, a bit more freely, that it develops two 
different functions, which have different locations 
in the body. The prdna-activity (or course, or 
function) consists in expelling the (previously in- 
haled!) air (Samkara still carefully says vaéywm) 
from the upper part of the body (directly from the 
mouth, or mouth and nose; but it would seem to be 
understood that it comes primarily from the upper 
part of the body ; we would say, from the lungs, but 
this would introduce a notion foreign to ancient 
India, cf. Dasgupta, Hist. Ind. Philos., 2.258 n. 1). 
The TB and its comm. name the mouth as the 
place where this division of functions takes place, 
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obviously because it is only from the mouth that a 
morsel of food (mukhe praksiptam annagrasam) 
can be made to enter the middle of the body (ma- 
dhyasarire pravesya, Say., paraphrasing TB. text 
dtmdnam annam pravigya). It is only by “ be- 
coming the apana” that the (generalized) prana 
(TB.; Say., pranariipo vayuh) can take charge of 
the food and “make it enter the middle of the 
body,” that is the digestive tract. It is because 
apana, and nothing else, is the principle of diges- 
tion, that it takes charge of the food even in the 
mouth, a fact which disturbs Dumont. I do not 
see why. He himself seems now to agree that 
“according to some passages of the Upanizads, it 
appears that the function of the apdna is the diges- 
tive function.” Digestion takes place (mainly, at 
least; cf. just below) in the lower part of the 
trunk, and it is there, as Brown has shown, that 
many Hindu commentators (and even the Maitri 
Up., above, avin samkramati) definitely locate 
apana. But I do not see why Dumont should find 
it extraordinary that its operations should some- 
times be spoken of as beginning by taking charge 
of the food in the mouth and starting it on its 
course through the digestive tract. (Digestion 
may, in fact, be regarded as starting in the mouth, 
where food is masticated and mixed with saliva; 
but I should hardly be inclined to attribute this 
thought to the two commentators cited by Dumont.) 
As noted above, how else, they must have thought 
(if one may be pardoned the fancy of imagining 
such a question arising in the mind of such an 
author!), could the digestive breath get into the 
abdomen than through the mouth (or mouth and 
nose)? NO ‘breath’ can get into the body in any 
other way! 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
Yale UNIVERSITY 





Comment on Professor Schafer’s Review of “ China’s Cultural Tradition” * 


In his review of my little paper-back book,’ 
Edward H. Schafer has a good word to say for its 
reproductions of Chinese paintings. Aside from 
this, however, all his other comments are strongly 
negative. Thus he finds the book to present only 
“a selected few aspects ” of Chinese culture rather 


* JAOS, 77 (1957), 285-286. 
1 China’s Cultural Tradition: What and Whither?, by 
Derk Bodde (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1957). 


than “a balanced picture.” It fails to discuss Chi- 
nese art, literature and material culture, as well as 
cultural relations with outside peoples; its histori- 
cal perspective is likewise “shallow.” A serious 
deficiency is its decision to limit quoted sources, 
in the main, to those available in English, resulting 
in the omission of scholars like Chavannes, Pelliot 
and Demiéville. The discussion of the Chinese 
language is not only “ remarkably antiquated,” but 
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also disregards the writings of men like Simon, 
Boodberg, Chao and Kennedy. And as for the 
quotations used to discuss religion and cosmology, 
these are rarely other than “ naive.” 

Among these criticisms, it is hard to answer 
those consisting of pejorative adjectives like “ anti- 
quated ” and “ naive,” since they are unaccompa- 
nied by specific illustrations of what is meant. 
Taking the review as a whole, however, its tenor 
makes me believe that Mr. Schafer has not fully 
understood either the aim of the book or the condi- 
tions governing its writing—conditions inherent 
in the overall plan of the series of which it forms 
part. 

My primary aim was neither to write a history 
of China nor a history of sinology, but rather to 
delineate, in boldest outline, those ideas, attitudes 
and institutions which have seemed to me basic to 
China’s cultural tradition, especially during its 
past few centuries ; a secondary aim (unmentioned 
by Mr. Schafer) was to trace their continuing im- 
pact upon China today. For all this I was per- 
mitted precisely ninety-six pages, i.e., six signa- 
tures of sixteen pages each ; to have exceeded these 
by even a single page would have meant starting a 
new signature, and hence was forbidden on grounds 
of cost. Even a cursory examination of the book 
will show how little of its ninety-six pages has been 
left unused. 

The task was made more difficult by the fact that 
the general plan of the series called for each book 
to be written as much as possible in the form of 
quotations drawn from other writers, rather than 
in the direct words of the author himself. Such 
quotations, furthermore, should when possible ex- 
press divergent points of view, thus encouraging 
the reader to make up his own mind regarding 
their relative validity. Such a technique, though 
pedagogically sound, involves, as I can assure any- 
one tempted to try it, more problems, more self- 
restraint, and above all more space, than does the 
usual procedure of expressing one’s own (possibly 
one-sided) views in one’s own words. 

The book, furthermore, was intended primarily 
as an introduction for the ordinary American col- 
lege student who knows little or nothing about 
China (and not, as stated by Mr. Schafer, pri- 
marily for the teacher, though naturally it is hoped 
that it will reach many teachers as well as the 
general public). This consideration placed a 


premium, both in my own exposition and the quo- 


tations drawn from other scholars, on clear and 
simple language and avoidance of unessential tech- 
nicalities and details. It also necessitated con- 
siderable explanation of a sort naturally super- 
fluous for the specialist. And finally, it dictated 
the choice—other things being equal—of sources 
written in English (and hence more accessible to 
the American student), rather than those in other 
languages. 

These considerations confronted me with two 
major difficulties. The first was the fact that some 
of the greatest scholars on China have written 
rarely, if at all, on other than highly specialized 
topics intended solely for fellow scholars; that 
those scholars who have written more popularly, 
have not always done so with the brevity which 
would make them suitable for inclusion in my 
book; and that even when such has been the case, 
they have not always written on the same topics 
dealt with in the book. This, rather than any 
ignorance or deliberate disregard on my part, is 
the reason for my omission of the three French 
sinologists and four specialists on Chinese lin- 
guistics mentioned by Mr. Schafer, as well as other 
distinguished scholars whom he does not mention. 
Even so, however, I believe that the book does con- 
tain quite a significant number of “ great names.” * 

In the same way I was faced by the perennial 
problem of selectivity as to subject-matter—a prob- 
lem, I am sure, with which Mr. Schafer, like other 
scholars, is very familiar.* This again, therefore, 
is why I reluctantly decided to forego any detailed 
consideration of art, literature, material culture, or 
the historical development of Chinese civilization 
(which, of course, would have included the cultural 
interactions between China and the outside world). 


2 Among others, those of Dubs, Duyvendak, Forke, 
Fung Yu-lan, Granet, de Groot, Hu Shih, Karlgren, 
Maspero and Waley, to cite only some scholars now 
deceased or belonging to the older generation; many dis- 
tinguished younger scholars are likewise included. 

* For example, Mr. Schafer’s interesting contribution 
to the symposium on “Images of Outside Cultures,” 
held at the annual AOS meeting at Princeton last year, 
made no reference whatever, if I remember correctly, to 
Chinese images of Westerners, and this despite the fact 
that for many scholars these would perhaps be even 
more interesting than the scattered examples of images 
of non-Westerners which Mr. Schafer did present from 
earlier centuries. 

‘Nor, for the same reason, did I attempt to treat the 
Chinese language in terms of that “modern science of 
descriptive linguistics” whose absence Mr. Schafer de- 
plores. For this would have required considerable addi- 
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Rather, for example, than attempt a resumé of 
Chinese artistic and literary genres, it seemed both 
more essential and feasible to delineate the Chinese 
attitude toward nature which has lain behind so 
much of China’s art and literature (see my Sec. 
B, 1). Rather than trace the development of 
Chinese material culture and technology, it seemed 
preferable to focus attention on the relationship of 
Chinese naturalistic thinking to science (Sec. C, 
4). And rather than go into details about China’s 
cultural contacts with other civilizations, it seemed 
preferable to provide a more generalized picture of 
how outsiders have looked at China (Sec. A, 2), 
and how the Chinese have looked at the outside 
world (Sec. D, 7). In short, while fully cognizant 
of the significance of the topics mentioned by Mr. 
Schafer, I felt obliged to sacrifice them in order to 
do more justice to other topics which seemed to me 
of greater basic importance for the beginning 
reader.° 

Mr. Schafer writes in the penultimate sentence 
of his review: “I am not myself qualified to give 
serious comment on the parts of this volume devoted 


tional space, introduced many further technicalities, and 
was not, I felt, really essential to my central purpose of 
discussing the psychological aspects of the language (es- 
pecially the classical written language). I had thought 
I had made this sufficiently clear when, at the beginning 
of my linguistic remarks (p. 11), I stated that I was 
“omitting entirely even such important matters as the 
question of tones or the alleged monosyllabism of Chi- 
nese,” 

° At several points in the book, however, suggestions 
have been provided for further reading on topics which 
could not be adequately handled in the book itself. 
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to social and political beliefs and institutions.” 
Thereby he sidesteps what is between a third and a 
half of the entire book, and a portion vitally im- 
portant, since it deals with Confucian ideas and 
institutions. In view of Confucianism’s central 
role in traditional China, one wonders why the Far 
Eastern editor of JAOS, if he felt unqualified to 
include this broad field within his purview, did not 
assign to someone else the reviewing of a book in 
which it holds so prominent a place. 

Had this book been written according to Mr. 
Schafer’s specifications, I suspect it might have 
reached almost twice its present length, as well as 
a level of complexity such as might easily confuse 
rather than encourage the beginning student. 
Conceivably, of course, Mr. Schafer disapproves of 
any attempts at popularization along the lines 
represented by this book, but if so, it would have 
been helpful if he had stated as much.® 


DeERK BopDE 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


* [I fully appreciate Professor Bodde’s difficulties in 
writing, or rather compiling, a book of this scope in the 
allotted space. Though the book is not intended for the 
scholar, my comments on it are. Perhaps Professor 
Bodde is right in suggesting that it should have been 
reviewed by a specialist in the social sciences, In any 
case, the days are now long past when a sinologist could 
be (or, rather, was expected to be) an authority on 
everything from the Shang oracle bones to the South 
Manchurian Railroad. I believe that any competent re- 
viewer chosen would have felt inadequate in some field 
covered by the volume. I might add that I do not dis- 
approve of popularization—Epwarp H. ScHAFER.] 
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Wei Shou; Treatise On Buddhism and Taoism ; 
An English Translation of the Original Chi- 
nese Text of Wet-shu cxiv and the Japanese 
Annotation of Tsukamoto Zenryt. By LEon 
Hurvitz. Reprinted from Yin-kang, the 
Buddhist Cave-temples of the Fifth Century 
A. D. in North China; Volume XVI Supple- 
ment, pp. 25-103. Kyoto: Kyoro UNIVER- 
SITY, JINBUNKAGAKU KENKYTSHO, 1956. 


The Shih lao chih, “ Treatise On Buddhism and 
Taoism,” which forms the 114th and last chapter 
of the Wei-shu (History of the Wei Dynasty [a. p. 
399-550]) by Wei Shou (506-572) is unique in 
that it is the only chapter in any of the official 
dynastic histories of China which treats specifically 
of Buddhism and Taoism. It is one of the ironies 
of history that although Buddhism was perhaps the 
single most important and vital influence molding 
Chinese intellectual and artistic life during the Six 
Kingdoms period, Chinese historians have been well- 
nigh unanimous in passing it over in silence.*’ As 
Professor James R. Ware has observed,’ Wei Shou, 
conscious that he had broken with all previous 
historiographical tradition by treating of such a 
verboten subject, calls attention to this fact and 
justifies his action by citing the important role 
which Buddhism and Taoism had played under the 
Wei. Again, as Professor Ware has noted,* “ We 
must not expect too much from Wei Shou’s ac- 
count; ... it is merely an essay in which he has 
probably mentioned all that seemed to him par- 
ticularly important.” Thus the Shih lao chth 
represents the views of a layman who, although 
probably a Buddhist himself,* approaches his sub- 
ject with many of the prejudices common to Chi- 


Sundry notes on Buddhism may be found in the 
Nan-i hsi-nan i chuan in the Sung-shu, in the Hai-nan 
chu-kuo chuan in the Liang-shu, and in the Kao-i chuan 
in the Ch‘i-shu, and in the Ching-chi chih in the Sui-shu. 
None can be compared for detail or accuracy with Wei 
Shou’s account, 

2James R. Ware, “Wei Shou On Buddhism,” 7P, 
29 (1933), 102. 

® Ware, “ Wei Shou On Buddhism,” 103. 

*Wei Shou’s childhood cognomen was Fo-chu,® “ Bud- 
dha-helper,” or “ The-Buddha-helps (-him).” 
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nese bureaucrats of his time. As a consequence the 
Shth lao chih merely gives a sketchy résumé of 
Buddhist doctrine and of religious history; on the 
other hand, it is particularly strong in its citation 
of documents and facts concerned with church- 
state relations. 

The present work under review is the second 
translation of the section on Buddhism in the Shih 
lao chth to be made in a Western language, and it 
is designed as an English supplement to volume 
XVI of Yiin-kang, the Buddhist Cave-temples of 
the Fifth Century A.D. in North China. This 
English version is the result of a collaboration 
between the well-known Japanese historian of 
Chinese Buddhism, Professor Tsukamoto Zenryi, 
and Dr. Leon Hurvitz. What here appears is a 
retranslation of Wei Shou’s treatise as interpreted 
via Professor Tsukamoto’s kokuyaku together with 
a translation of the latter’s Japanese annotations. 
In addition, Dr. Hurvitz has supplemented these 
annotations “by translator’s comments designed 
to elucidate those points on which the Occidental 
reader may not be presumed to have any back- 
ground knowledge .. .” One point may be noted 
here: it is impossible (without reference to the 
Japanese original) to know which are Tsukamoto’s 
and which are Hurvitz’s annotations. It seems to 
this reviewer that it would have been better to 
have clearly distinguished the translator’s from 
the author’s comments. The credit for making 
this difficult text first available in a Western lan- 
guage must go te Professor Ware, whose transla- 
tion of the section on Buddhism was published in 
1933 in T‘oung Pao. Since, as ali philologists 
recognize, it is considerably easier to catch errors 
(and to introduce new ones) the second time 
around, it seems ungrateful to dismiss Professor 
Ware’s pioneering efforts, as the translator does, 
by saying that “... it had too many errors to 
warrant its republication.” In what follows I shall 
consider in some detail specific points as regards 
Dr. Hurvitz’s translation ; unfortunately, I do not 
have Professor Tsukamoto’s Japanese version, and 
therefore my remarks perforce will be limited to a 
discussion of the Hurvitz translation in comparison 
with the original Chinese text. Fortunately, this 
comparison has been facilitated by the printing of 
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the English together with the corresponding Chi- 
nese passages. 

p. 25: The translation of ta-jén as “Great 
Men” seems justified; however, it might have 
been well to have indicated in the accompanying 
note that the term “ Great Men” here has refer- 
ence not to our idea of the great man as a hero, but 
rather to the peculiarly Chinese concept of the 
ideal sage who rules by means of his great rectitude 
(té) or mana. The first definition of the term in 
the dictionaries is usually given as shéng-jén or 
sage; Ware translates it as such. The phrase 
yu-tso* presents for me a difficulty; neither Ware 
nor Hurvitz have noted that it is ambiguous in 
meaning. It may mean (as at least one commen- 
tator takes it) wei,> “act, deed.” Thus the Lien- 
mien tzii-tien s. v. ta-jén quotes the I-ching passage 
cited by Tsukamoto, fet-lung tsai-t‘ten ta-jén tsao 
yeh® (tsao% replacing tso in the Shih lao chth), 
and notes that a commentary states that a flying 
dragon in heaven is like a sovereign on his throne ; 
that tsao in this passage is to be understood as wei, 
and that this means that “only the Great Man is 
capable of enacting this (i.e., the role of ideal 
ruler) so that thereby there is a completion and 
attainment (of such things as pertain to such a 
position).” In this regard, it is interesting to note 
that (among other places) the phrase yu-tso occurs 
in the Shth-ching in the passage reading tzi ku 
tsat hst hsien-min yu-tso® (Ode 301). Legge (p. 
633 of the standard edition of the Chinese Classics) 
translates, “from of old, before our time, the 
former men set us an example [my italics].” Karl- 
gren in his translation of the Shih-ching * passage 
in question translates, “ Of old, in ancient times, 
the former people instituted it...” From context 
as the preceding and following stanzas make clear, 
the “it ” which Karlgren has added refers to 
sacrificial rites. Although neither of these transla- 
tions register the syntactic value of yu-tso, yet it 
seems clear that both Legge and Karlgren under- 
stand tso in this compound to mean “ to do, make, 
ete.,” rather than “to arise.” Although it may 
be argued (and justifiably so) that the yu-tso in 
the Shih-ching passage cited above has nothing to 
do with the same expression in the Shih lao chih, 
yet we should consider the syntactical difficulty 
posed by the verb yu, “ have,” (cf. French il y a) 
which has the sense of “ possess” or “there is,” 





*The Book of Odes; Bulletin of the Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities (Stockholm, 1950), 262. 
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and which is not to be confused with the English 
auxiliary verb “ have ” in the sense of past action. 
Thus it would seem (despite the Shuo-wén’s pri- 
mary definition of tso as ch‘i, “ arise”) that we 
have to deal here with something similar to that 
saying from Goethe’s Faust, “In the beginning 
was the Deed.” That is, the expression ta-jén 
yu-tso may mean literally, “The Great Man pos- 
sesses the deed (of having founded institutions, 
etc., necessary for human civilization and culture).” 


Although it is true that the dictionary definition 
of shéng-min is “ people ” in the sense of the com- 
mon people, yet it might have been well to have 
tried to register the semantic value of shéng which 
is here definitely a verbal adjective meaning “ the 
people which (heaven) has given birth to,” as the 
Tso-chuan passage quoted in the footnote makes 
clear, t‘ien shéng-min érh li chth chiin shih ssii-mu 
chih,f “ Heaven gave birth to the people and es- 
tablished for them rulers, causing them (i.e., the 
rulers) to supervise and shepherd them.” The 
sentence reading chieh-shéng i-wang shu-ch‘i so- 
chiieh ku mi té érh chth yen® which Hurvitz trans- 
lates as “ But everything anterior to the tying of 
knots is unmentioned in literary records. There- 
fore there is no way of knowing about it,” could 
be literally translated according to the Chinese 
syntax simply as “prior to the tying of knots, as 
the slips with engraved writing were cut off 
(=destroyed), there is no way that one can 
thereby know about them.” Ssi chi tu,» trans- 
lated as “reckless in its wrongdoing” perhaps has 
the stronger tone of “exhibiting its venomous 
nature.” Another minor point as regards paral- 
lelism: if one translates ch‘iu-shan' as “hills and 
mountains,” one might as well indicate the parallel 
phrase by translating hwi-chini as “ashes and 
cinders.” As regards the Ch‘i wei: these seem not 
to have been “seven books” but rather seven col- 
lections, which all told consisted of some thirty- 
five specific works.* In note nine (p. 26) Chuan-so 
should be romanized Chuan-hsii, and in this same 
note there is a typographical error: T‘ang-yii 
should read Tang and Yii. Again (p. 25) since 
“published ” rather has in modern English usage 
the connotation “ issue from the press” it would be 
better to translate chu* simply as “wrote” or as 
Ware has done as “composed.” For “. .. the 


* See Tjan Tjoe Som, Po H‘u T‘ung, The Comprehensive 
Discussions in the White Tiger Hall (Leiden, 1949), 
1.100 and the Po-na ed. of the Hou-han-shu, 82. 19b. 
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traces of the Fén and tien” (p. 25) better with 
Ware, “remains... ,” or “vestiges...” 


p. 27: To translate an! as “If one reflects... 
is to translate Japanese and not Chinese. An 
means no more than a word introducing a com- 
ment of the author, in this case, Wei Shou, and 
should be translated as, “We note that .. .” 

“King Hun-yeh . . . King Hsiu-ch‘u... 
should read “the king of the Hun-yeh .. . the 
king of the Hsiu-ch‘u ...,” or as Ware has trans- 
lated, “the prince of...” Hun-yeh and Hsiu-ch‘u 
are place names applied by extension to the 
Hsiung-nu tribes that dwelled there and are not 
personal names; (for the location of these places 
see Ware, 108, n. 4, 5). The passage translated 
here by Hurvitz is rather confused and introduces, 
without so indicating, elements not in the original 
text. He translates, “ King Hun-yeh killed King 
Hsiu-ch‘u and, at the head of a multitude fifty 
thousand strong came to Ch‘ii-ping and capitulated 
to him. Ch‘ii-ping acquired a golden man from 
him.” This actually reads, “The king of Hun-yeh 
slew the king of Hsiu-ch‘u and, taking charge of 
[the latter’s people], a multitude of fifty thousand, 
brought them to capitulate [to the Chinese], and 
took as booty their metal men [chin-jén ™ = ‘ metal 
images in human form’].” Moreover, at the time 
of this happening chin, unless qualified by the ad- 
jective huang, “yellow,” always means “ metal ” 
and not “gold.” By the time of the Three King- 
doms, however, it can be inferred that chin was 
used in the sense of “golden, gilded,” inasmuch 
as Chang Yen," in reference to the expression chin- 
jén, states that the Buddhists worshipped chin-jén, 
and as is well-known, several of the earliest Bud- 
dhist statues in China were gilded or covered with 
gold foil.” Chin-jén, a rather strange and cer- 
tainly non-technical expression, has been discussed 
by both Occidental and Oriental scholars. H. 
Dubs, “ Postscript to Dubs, the Golden Idol of 
Former Han Times,” 7’P, 33.191, while admitting 
that chin should be translated as “metal” rather 
than as “ gold” has adduced the following reasons 
for the translation “gold”: (1) although metal 
statues were not uncommon in Changan, quite a 
stir was made over the capture of the Chin-jén 
which should indicate that there was something 
unusual about them; (2) Chin was the name of 


9 


39 


* The earliest known dated Buddhist image (A.D. 338) 
is a gilt bronze statue of the Buddha Sikyamuni. For 
an illustration of it see HJAS (1948), opposite p. 321. 








the Hsiu-ch‘u king’s son. Neither of these reasons 
prove the nature of the unusual quality or quali- 
ties which created the Changan stir over the 
Chin-jén. Moreover, the surname given the Hsiu- 
ch‘u king’s son could just as well have meant 
“metal” as “ gold.” 

One of the great values of Tsukamoto’s re- 
searches lies in the numerous quotations which 
elucidate the text and which in certain instances 
serve as sources for it. However, valuable as 
these quotations are, the decision to cite this mate- 
rial in Chinese without translating it has rendered 
a disservice to the reader on two accounts: (1) 
even a competent Sinologist cannot be expected to 
be proficient in every branch of Sinology; this is 
especially true when he has to deal with Buddhist 
texts the syntax and phraseology of which often 
present thorny problems for a specialist in Bud- 
dhist studies; (2) it is wrong to scorn the legiti- 
mate claims of the ordinary reader who if at all 
interested in such a text as the Shih lao chih 
doubtlessly also will be intrigued by the additional 
material cited in Chinese. For example, in note 6 
(p. 27) the reader who knows no Chinese can only 
read this passage as, “the phrase blank blank is 
interpreted thus in the commentary: blank blank. 
Ts‘ui Hao of the Northern Wei also interpreted 
it in this way, as we can see from the So yin: 
blank blank blank.” This would become intelligi- 
ble to all readers if translated, “... the phrase 
‘they collected the metal men which the Hsiu-ch‘u 
used in sacrificing to heaven’ is interpreted thus in 
the commentary, Chang Yen said, ‘ The followers 
of the Buddha worship metal men.’ Ts‘ui Hao 

. also interpreted it in this way, as we can 
see from the So yin... ; Ts‘ui Hao states, 
‘The barbarians sacrifice using metal men as loci 
(chu°).’? Now the Buddhist metal men are these.” 


p. 27, n. 7: As regards the Kan-ch‘iian Kung, 
the “Sweet Spring Fountain ” and the worship of 
heaven at this site by the Han emperors: Before 
the Han this place (or its close vicinity) seems 
to have been an ancient sacred site for the Hsiung- 
nu at which they worshipped heaven. Thus the 
Collected Exegeses of P‘ei Yin (latter half of the 
fifth century) *® to the Shih-chi notes that the 
Han-shu yin-i by Méng K‘ang (ca. 180-260) 
states: ° 

®* A brief notice on P‘ei Yin may be found in Nan-shih, 


33. 18a and Sung-shu, 64. lda. 
® Shih-chi, 110. 16b. 
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“The place where the Hsiung-nu worshipped 
heaven originally was at Yiin-yang ” at the foot of 
the Kan-ch‘iian Mountain. The Ch‘in robbed 
them of this land ; later they moved to the western 
lands of the king of the Hsiu-ch‘u; hence it is that 
the Hsiu-ch‘u possess metal images in human form 
(chin-jén).” (To this P‘ei Yin remarks), “ (These 
are) the loci (chu) for the worship of heaven.” 


The Han emperors seem also to have worshipped 
heaven in this area. For example, we read in the 
Han chiu-i (Ancient Rites of the Han Dynasty) :*° 


It is also said that when the emperor sacrifices to 
heaven he dwells in the Yiin-yang Palace. Having fasted 
for one hundred days he ascends Sweet Spring and com- 
municates with Heaven. The [Sweet Spring] Terrace is 
three hundred feet in height. There he awaits for the 
Spirit of Heaven’s descent, which appears like streaming 
fire. The dancing maidens and virgin boys, some three 
hundred, are all eight years old. When the Spirit of 
Heaven descends upon the site of the altar they raise 
aloft the beacon fires and the August Emperor, having 
come into the Bamboo Palace, does not proceed to 
the altar site. The Sweet Fountain Palace Terrace is 
three hundred li away from Changan and overlooks the 
city of Changan. Since the time of the Yellow Emperor 
it is the round (yiian') ** hill for the sacrifice to Heaven. 


Moreover, the Sweet Spring Palace seems to 
have had metal images used in its construction.’? 
These Yang Hsiung (B. c. 53—A. D. 18) ** describes 
in his Rhapsody On the Sweet Spring Palace 
(Wén-hsiian 7. 3a) : 


The metal images so valiant and strong! 

They support the vertical pillars of the bell(s); 

The scales of their dragons open and display 
[themselves] : 

Cast up the brilliant glory of torch and candle; 

Cast down the light of the dancing flames; 

[This splendor] matches the Hanging Gardens, 

Abode of the Emperor [of Heaven], 

Images the Majestic Spirit of T‘ai I (the Grand 
Monad) ! 


Further, there seems to have been at least two 
sites associated with this worship of heaven. Thus 
the K‘uo ti chih® says: ** 





*° As quoted in the T“ai-p‘ing yii-lan, Hsiieh hai t‘ang 
ed. (1892), 527. 69. 

“ Yiian also symbolizes heaven. 

“See the commentary of Li Shan to Wén-hsiian, 7. 3a 
on the Hsi-tu fu.b 

** Biography in Han-shu, 87. la-24a. 

“K‘uo ti chih, 2.6b-7a. The original work by this 


title was lost; fragments were collected by Sun Hsing- 
yen® and issued under the same title. 
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The Sweet Spring Palace of the Han was located 
eighty li northwest of the Yiin-yang district of Yung- 
chou *® at the foot of Mount Sweet Spring, which origi- 
nally was the place where the Hsiung-nu worshipped 
Heaven. Ch‘in robbed them of this site; afterwards, 
they moved the Hsiu-ch‘u to the western lands. 


The Sweet Spring Palace appears to have been 
designed to imitate the Tzu-wei Palace of T“ai I.*® 
Again, it is said that during the Ch‘in some twelve 
images in human form were placed so as to imitate 
the twelve sections of the heavenly palace on which 
the earthly palace of the Chinese emperor was 
modeled. Although it may not be true that the 
images mentioned in connection with the Sweet 
Spring Palace were those captured by Huo Ch‘i- 
ping, at any rate all modern scholarship seems 
agreed that the “ metal men” definitely were not 
Buddhist images. 

p. 27: There seems to be some confusion in note 
eight. The Han wu ku-shih at the beginning of 
this note is said to be by Liu Hsiao-piao, and at 
the end of the same note it is said to be by Wang 
Chien, whose text may have been based on an 
earlier version by Ko Hung. At any rate, the 
passage cited from the Han wu ku-shih is not by 
Liu Hsiin (his cognomen was Hsiao-piao) (A.D. 
462-520) who is the author of the commentary on 
Liu I-ch‘ing’s Shih-shuo hsin-yti. T‘ang Yung- 
t‘ung has discussed the problem of the Han wu 
ku-shth quite clearly as follows,’ 


The Han wu ku-shih has been ascribed to Pan Ku. 
However as one can tell by a glance, the author of the 
passage quoted above (i.e., the quotation of the Han 
wu ku-shih found in the Shih-shuo) definitely is not 
the same as the author of the Han-shu (i.e., Pan Ku) .?® 
Thus the Chiin-chai tu-shu chih (A Record of Books read 
in the Chiin Studio) quotes the “ Postscript” of Chang 
Chien-chih ** which states that what is recounted in the 
Han wu ku-shih is merely a vacillating between the 
Shih-chi and the Han-shu accounts. Moreover, besides 
this fault, some baseless and absurd words were added. 
Therefore the Han wu ku-shih more than likely is a 
work written during the Northern and Southern dy- 
nasties. 


15 Another source gives 81 li; in Han times the terri- 
tory referred to comprised the general area around 
Changan in Shensi. See Ch‘ien-han-shu pu-chu, 28. 19ab. 

1®See T‘ang Yung-t‘ung, Han wei liang-chin nan-pei- 
ch‘ao fo-chiao shih4 (Shanghai, 1938), 1.14. 

17 Tang, Han wei... , 1.10. 

18 The Han wu ku-shih is also discussed in the Ssi-k‘u 
ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu (Shanghai, Ta tung shu chii, 1930), 
142. 2b. 

1° Biography in Chiu t‘ang-shu, 91. 6b-10b. 
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p. 28: Kuei-pui chih fa,t “kneeling ceremony ” ; 
more exactly, “the regulations (or “rules”) of 

.” It is interesting that Wei Shou uses this 
term in regard to the gramana. In a technical 
sense kuei-pat is used for the ceremony in meeting 
with a brahman and ching-li" for meeting with a 
§ramana. However in China since there were no 
brahmans apparently these two terms were used 
interchangeably, as seems to be the case here. 

As regards the emendation of pai-kuang to read 
jih-kuang:¥ it is interesting that several sources 
for this legend give the phrase jih-yiieh kuang, 
“radiance of the sun and moon.” As regards the 
emendation of ting to hsiang:* several other 
accounts also give ting. Tsukamoto and Hurvitz 
are certainly correct in their punctuation of this 
passage when they read shih wén yu fou-t‘u chth 
chiao* with the preceding passage and not with 
the following one as Ware incorrectly did in his 
earlier translation. Among the works listed on 
Chang Ch‘ien should be Friedrich Hirth’s excel- 
lent translation of the Shih-chi account, “The 
Story of Chang K‘ien, China’s Pioneer in Western 
Asia,” JAOS, 37 (1917), 89-153. 

For po-shih ti-tzu why not translate rather than 
transliterate? There is nothing difficult in the 
expression and, for once, the function of the office 
and the title given to the office seem to coincide. 
How about “ Apprentice Erudite ?” 

p. 30: For Hsiu-chu’s read Hsiu-ch‘u’s. For hao,¥ 
“ pronounced:” better ‘‘styled,” or “ designated ” ; 
ch% lai chuan wet érh yinZ “which, in coming 
over, changed into two sounds,” better, “it was 
transmitted here as two sounds.” Yi, “ inter- 
preted,” better, “translated”; “interpreted ” 
would be rendered in Chinese by shih, or chieh,®» 
or some such expression. Although the translation 
of Buddha as ching-chiao,** “ pure awakening” (1 
prefer “ purified and awakened”) may be rare in 
Chinese, it is the standard translation for Buddha 
in Tibetan, sans-rgyas: sans = purified and rgyas 
=fully expanded knowledge or enlightenment. 
Moreover, the explanation given for this term is 
also very similar to Wei Shou’s explanation, ma 
rig-pahi tion-mons tham-cad sans, i.e., “ purified 
from unwisdom (avidyd@) and all the misery-of-sin 
(klesa).” As for the punctuation after wu and be- 
fore fan,*4 Tsukamoto is probably correct ; however 
despite the ingenious arguments for punctuating 
after ming in the sentence mieh hui ch‘éng ming tao 
wei shéng wu,** none seem convincing tome. More- 


over the alleged parallelism of wei in the cited pas- 
sages (namely, ch‘éng-wei, t‘an-wei, and ch‘ut-wei) 
to tao-wei seems questionable.” If we read tao in 
the third tone as tao* and understand this as 
translated by Hurvitz, it would be more than likely 
that the sentence would have the words chih-yii or 
something similar as an analogous passage reads 
in the Mou-tsu li-huo lun, namely, tao chih yen tao 
yeh, tao-jén chih-yii wu-wei*® (=nirvana). Fur- 
thermore there remains the question of parallelism: 
perhaps a case could be presented that wet is par- 
allel to the previous ch‘éng both by position and by 
meaning: “is perfected in,” or “accomplishes,” 
and “ becomes ”; ming, “bright, illustrious” (un- 
doubtedly also with the specific Buddhist technical 
undertone of vidyd, “ intellectual clarity,”) an ad- 
jective modifying tao (Bodhi) which are balanced 
respectively by shéng, “sage,” and wu, “ wisdom,” 
or “enlightenment.” Thus following this analysis 
one might translate, “that is to say, extinguishing 
the defilements (Klesa) (and in an extended sense, 
the state of being possessed by klesa, namely, 
avidyd, wu-ming, “unwisdom”), accomplishing 
the Bright Way (Bodhi), becoming Sage Enlight- 
ened (Buddha).” Moreover since hut literally 
means “dirty,” there is also here the contrast 
between hui and ming, “clarity.” Thus ching- 
chiao, “ purified and awakened,” is explained word 
by word: (1) “ purified ” as absence of defilement; 
(2) “awakening” as “sage awakening,” i.e. 
supreme enlightenment. In this regard it is note- 
worthy that the Buddha, the “ Enlightened,” or 
“ Awakened,” is explained in terms of China’s 
highest ideal, “the wisdom of the shéng or sage.” 
Here is a concrete example of the Buddha assum- 
ing in Wei Shou’s mind his rightful place beside 
such ancient traditional sages as Yao, Shun, and 
Yii. The cited example of chi-chih ch‘éng-ming* 
does not necessarily have any bearing on the punc- 
tuation of the passage in question since chi-chih 
and ch‘éng-ming are in strict parallelism: “ accu- 
mulate knowledge (or “wisdom”; chih ordinarily 
translates jfdna but it also on occasion does service 
for prajnd), mature intellectual clarity.” How- 
ever, the passage is very obscure and it must be 


20Thus in Ch‘éng-wei, wei functions as an auxiliary 
verb meaning “to change into and become” = “ to be- 
come; to form”; in t‘an-wei as “greedy for... ,” im 
ch‘ui-wei “ (condescend) to leave behind as...” But 
it appears as if wei does not function in tao-wei shéng 
wu in any of these ways. 
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admitted that Tsukamoto’s solution may after all 
be the correct one. 


p. 32: The translation of ch‘t ching chih ta-ti 
yen ** as “ The core of the scriptures is as follows ” 
is rather strange. Ta-ti means no more than “on 
the whole; basically; in brief,” and so one would 
naturally translate, “ Now [fan is an introductory 
word here going with ¢a-ti in meaning] the purport 
(chih*1) of their [i.e., Buddhist] scriptures on the 
whole is as follows...” Since “retribution ” has 
in modern English usage usually the sense of 
punishment (particularly postmortem) and since 
the Buddhist technical term pao-ying* (literally, 
“retribution response”) can mean either “re- 
ward” or “punishment” it would perhaps be 
better to translate this as “recompense ” or (pre- 
serving the ambiguity) “retribution or recom- 
pense.” Strictly speaking, ¢‘ao yeh®™ means “to 
mold (clay) and smelt (metal for casting) ”; the 
simile here is not so much “ smelting out baseness ” 
as it is “shaping up unfinished or raw material.” 
For té fo-tao, “ attains the Ultimate of Buddha- 
hood,” better, “gains the Bodhi (Tao) of the 
Buddha.” For “and the mental states accompany- 
ing them,” which translates hsin hsing téng chi, 
better “and the stages of mental activities (accom- 
panying them),” i.e., the steps of spiritual attain- 
ment. For /ii,2° “essence,” better, “ guiding prin- 
ciple”; for jén,*P “humility,” better, “humane- 
ness.” Moreover the text is here mispunctuated 
and consequently mistranslated. Jén is to be 
taken together with shun 4 as Ware correctly takes 
it. Cf., e.g., the following passage from Chou-shu 
quoted in P*ei-wén yiin-fu, 4626.3: Chiao chih 1 
hsiao-tt shih min tz‘ii-at chiao chih i jén-shun shih 
min ho-mu,** “ Instructing them in filial piety and 
fraternal behavior will cause the people to be com- 
passionate and loving; instructing them in hu- 
maneness and submissiveness (jén-shun) will make 
the people peaceful and kindly.” The terms chiian 
shih-yii,*s translated as “purging out desires,” 
and hsi hsii-ching,** translated as “ practising quie- 
tude,” are strongly impregnated with Taoist no- 
tions. For example, we find these compounds in 
a passage in the Han-shu, chin chieh-hsia ming- 
sheng hsii-ching i tai wu chih" “Now Your 
Majesty is an illustrious sage: empty and quiescent 
you thereby await the arrival of things.” (See 
Lien-mien tzii-tien s.v. hsii-ching). Again, in the 
Huai-nan tzit, ch‘i-chih hsii-ching t‘ien-yii érh 
sheng shih-yii,9” “In spirit and intent, empty and 
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quiescent, caim and tranquil, thus being sparing 
in cravings and desires.” (Quoted in Lien-mien 
tzti-tien, loc. cit.). Hsii, literally, “empty,” as 
used by Wei Shou has several overtones of meaning 
possible: (1) empty in the sense of physical empti- 
ness (fasting, breathing exercises, etc.) as pre- 
liminary to mental contemplation; (2) empty in 
the sense of not being “ puffed up” with one’s own 
importance, i.e., humble; (3) empty in the sense 
of the emptiness of sensory impressions and of 
fixed notions in the mind; (4) empty in the sense 
that both mind (citta) and its associated mental 
activities (caitasika) as well as the external world 
of sensory impressions found in the world of mat- 
ter (riipa) are void. Hence it is necessary to 
translate hsii-ching not just as “ quietude” but as 
“emptiness and quiescence” or some similar ex- 
pression. This passage which Hurvitz translates 
as “The essential lies in accumulating humility, 
purging out desires, practicing quietude, and 
achieving pervasive illumination,” would be better 
translated as, “ The guiding rule lies in accumulat- 
ing humaneness and submissiveness, purging out 
cravings and desires, practising emptiness and qui- 
escence, and so becoming wholly illumined.” 

p. 33: For féng ch‘th-chih,” “keeps them,” 
better, “reverently keeps them”; for k‘uei-fan,** 
“ breaks them,” better, “slights and breaks them.” 
“Of the states of being there are six,” is inade- 
quate to translate (shan) wu shéng ch‘u fan yu 
liu tao yen;** better, “ Of (good) and bad states 
of birth altogether there are six ways (gatt) 
therein.” 

p. 36: In the Chinese text the comma should go 
before hsing** not after in paragraph 10; the 
emendation of ho to ming »* seems justified. For 
chieh i wu chieh wet pén,>> “ in all cases the princi- 
pal emphasis is upon the commandments,” better, 
“in all cases they consider the five prohibitions 
as fundamental.” 

p. 37: The emendation of ta to read ¢‘o or t‘ao »* 
seems well taken; ta might be construed to mean 
here “transcend”; however, this seems unlikely. 
“Whose backgrounds ” for ch‘t kén yeh >4 is very 
bad. Kén probably here stands for kén-pén,be 
mtila, yeh for karma; i.e., the “root (or “ basic ”) 
deeds (done which lead to the threefold classifica- 
tion mentioned in note 3, p. 38).” The translation 
of chih-tao™! here and earlier of tao (p. 32) as 
“Ultimate” is to be deplored. If one wishes to 
translate chih, literally, “attained, arrived” (= 
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“complete, perfect”) as “ultimate” this is allow- 
able, but let us at least keep “ Way” for Tao. 

p. 38: Although in Sanskrit yana probably does 
have the meaning of “course, path,” or even 
“career” in the terms Mahdydna and Hinaydna 
rather than “vehicle,” it should be noted that the 
Tibetans also translate it in the latter sense, 
theg-pa. Hsiu-hsin,® translated as “refined their 
minds,” better rendered as “cultivated their 
minds” since “refine” has previously been used 
to translate lien.>» Here the addition of “their 
own ” which is not in the Chinese is unwarranted ; 
the Bodhisattvas advance not only their own vir- 
tues but the virtues of all sentient beings. The 
translation of kén,>' “sense bases,” as “ recep- 
tivity ” may lead to a confusion with the Chinese 
translation of vedand, shou,»i which does mean 
receptivity; for upddaina, “kindling of desire,” 
better “grasping”; érh yao yu hsiu chin wan 
hsing,>* “yet the important thing common to all 
of them is that .. .”, better, “yet the important 
thing arises from this, that cultivating and ad- 
vancing in the myriad practises . . .” 

p. 39: The punctuation in the Chinese text 
should come after ché»! as indicated by the transla- 
tion. Previously jén translated as “ humility” 
here translated as “benevolence”; a consistent 
translation desired. If one emends wén to yu,>™ 
then one ought translate this as is noted in foot- 
note 4, “ Moreover it is said . . .” 

p. 40: For “ Chia-wei-wei,” read, “kingdom 
(or “country”) of ...” For san-shih-érh chung, 
“thirty-two in number,” read “of thirty-two 
kinds,” and likewise omit following “in number.” 
Pén-ch‘i, “ Buddha’s origin,” used frequently for 
jatakas and implies the former births of the Bud- 
dha ; also better here, “ At birth his distinguishing 
characteristic signs which were surpassing and 
extraordinary were of thirty-two kinds.” The 
statement that the Buddha was born in the tenth 
year of King Chuang of the Chou stems ultimately 
from Hsieh Ch‘éng’s statement to that effect in his 
Hou-han-shu, and is probably the earliest reference 
to the date of the Buddha’s birth in China. It 
would have been well to have noted here the reason 
why the Chinese Buddhists desired to place the 
Buddha’s birth in the time of the Chou dynasty. 
One of the frequent charges brought against Bud- 
dhism by its Chinese opponents was the claim that 
the foreign religion tended to shorten the duration 
of a dynasty. This claim, granted the premise, 


would have seemed to have made sense to the 





Chinese intellectuals of Wei Shou’s time, since so 
many of the dynasties led an ephemeral existence, 
If, on the other hand, the Buddhists could prove 
that the Buddha was born during the Chou, and 
that Buddhism had at that time already penetrated 
into China, the duration of the Chou dynasty 
(800 years) could effectively be used to kill this 
kind of charge. Moreover, by Wei Shou’s period, 
the rivalry between the Buddhists and Taoists led 
to the forging of documents to further respective 
claims, and in this process both the Buddha’s and 
the Lao-tzii’s dates were pushed back into the 
remote period of China’s antiquity. Another 
minor point: Lu Chuang-kung as transliterated 
looks like a proper name; better, “ Duke Chuang 
of Lu.” Ming wu-ch‘ien-hsieh chi chu ku lei 
yeh,»° “which can be explained as being without 
transmigration and any sufferings,” better, “can 
be clarified as having no change, parting (i.e., 
death) and bonds of misery.” 

p. 41: Chén-shih,>? “true body,” better, “the 
truly real”; chén-shih shén,>o “true,” better, “the 
body of true reality”; chih-chi chih t%,> “ ulti- 
mate substance,” better, “the enbodiment of the 
absolute ”; yu-kan,»s “when there is a stimulus,” 
better, “if there is an evocation ... ;” ch‘iian- 
ying shén,>t “body of momentary response,”’ better, 
“body of temporal response,” i.e., phenomenal as 
contrasted to noumenal. 

p. 42: The translation of ¢‘i as substance breaks 
down when ¢% fei shih yu is translated as “but 
its substance is not truly existent.” In a philo- 
sophical sense substance is that which stands 
under, that which abides when accidents are re- 
moved, hence, it would be nonsense to say that “ its 
substance is not truly existent.” What the text 
says is that “the embodiment is not truly ex- 
istent.” Ch‘iian-hsing,>Y “temporary form ”; pre- 
viously ch‘iian in a similar context translated as 
“momentary ”; here and elsewhere consistency in 
translation particularly of such technical terms is 
desirable. Miao,>* “great,” better, “wonderous, 
marvelous,” or “subtle.” The translation of 
tsung-miao »* as “ ancestral temple,” or some such 
phrase would be preferable to “family tomb.” 
The phrase yu wang a-yii is interesting ; the usual 
order is yu a-yii wang. If one adopts the emenda- 
tion of yii to read i,>Y then the translation should 
not be “through the workmanship of the gods,” 
but rather “he employed (or ‘used’) the manes 
and gods.” Pu yii shih-chieh,>* “and they dis- 
tributed the relics throughout the world”; the 
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Chinese is not so definite; pu may refer either 
to the relics, the stupas, or to both; better, “and 
spread them about the world.” Kai ch‘éng cht 
i-chi yen, “These temples have all adopted his 
heritage,” better, “now these have received his 
transmitted relics here.” 

p. 43: Ying,°> “image,” better, “shadow,” 
since the reference is to the Buddhachdyd, the re- 
nowned “shadow of the Buddha.” This was a 
reflection created by light shining on rock in a cer- 
tain fashion so as to create the illusion of an 
appearance of the Buddha. Cf. also p. 71 where 
fo ying chi, “the vestige of the Buddha’s shadow ” 
is mistranslated as “Buddha’s image.” In the 
Chinese text (p. 43) read wang for [].%° Ch‘u 
shih-chia so shuo chiao-fa,“4 “to begin with, Sakya 
preached the Law”; here the subject is not Sakya 
but the doctrine as is also made clear in the subse- 
quent passages ; better, “at first the doctrine and 
Law were preached by Sakya . . .” Since to-wén 
translates the Sanskrit bahusruta which means 
“very learned,” it is incorrect to translate it as 
“attentive.” “The scriptures of the Three Store- 
houses and twelve divisions”; better, “the twelve- 
fold scriptures of the Three Storehouses”; the 
Dvadasingadharmapravacana would naturally be 
included within the Tripitaka. 

p. 44: For wai-tao,f “alien ways,” better 
“heterodoxy,” or “heresy.” Wat-tao as a technical 
term translates tirthika which has reference to 
non-Buddhist systems. Tsukamoto is certainly 
right in identifying Mo-ho-yen and the Greater 
and Lesser A-p‘i-t‘an respectively with the Ta-chih- 
tun lun supposedly by Nagarjuna and with the 
Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadin School rather 
than with the Mahdyanabhidharma as Ware does. 
However, in note four the Chung-lun is incor- 
rectly identified with the Madhyamakavrtti; this 
should be the MadhyamikaSastra. 

p. 45: Yin i pan shih chu kuo“ is certainly not 
part of the decree translated. Moreover since this 
decree is written in prose why is it given a poetic 
format here ? 

p. 46: Fo shé-li,» “relics”; better, “ Buddha’s 
relics,” or “ Buddhist relics.” Minor inaccuracies 
such as this are quite frequent throughout the 
translation. 

p. 4%: Lo, “capital,” better, “Loyang ”; this 
happened to be the capital but why not translate 
what the text says? For “is one, three, five, seven, 
oT nine storeys,” read “from one story up to three, 
five, seven, or nine.” 
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p. 48: For “ profound essence,” which translates 
yu chih,~ better, “hidden (or ‘arcane’) pur- 
port”; for so-ch‘u ching,” “ published scriptures,” 
better, “scriptures which had appeared in transla- 
tion”; ch‘u as a technical term is an abbreviation 
for i-ch‘u,™ “to put out in translation, to trans- 
late.” For chiu lo-han ju-tao,™ “had entered 
upon the Way under the guidance of an Arhant,” 
more literally, “came to an Arhat and entered 
upon the Way (of religious life).” The note that 
Tao-an “set alone in a quiet room for twelve 
years ” is quite interesting. Such a statement does 
not occur (as far as I know) in any other biog- 
raphy of Tao-an. It shows the growth of a Tao-an 
legend. 

p. 49: For Hsiian-tsung,° “profound Princi- 
ple,” one might suggest “ Mystic Sect,” or “ Ar- 
cane Doctrine”; at any rate, a note is indicated 
showing that the principle referred to is the Bud- 
dhist doctrine, as Ware so indicates. For té-wén, 
“character and learning,” better “virtue and re- 
nown.” Hurvitz apparently takes wén in the sense 
of hsiieh-wén, “learning”; however, here it is 
more likely that it means “renown, repute,” or 
“fame.” The legend given about Tao-an cited in 
the Fa-hua 1-chi and mentioned in note 2 to para- 
graph 36 seems to be based on a garbled version 
of Tao-an’s biography where Tao-an is said to 
have been called because of some physical de- 
formity the “Sealed Arm (literally, “hand” ) 
Bodhisattva.” 

p. 51: On what text is the reading yin po 
based? Although I do not have the Po-na edition 
at hand, yet both the K‘ai-ming and the Ssii-pu 
pei-yao editions give po-hsi,* “begging bowl and 
mendicant’s rattle-staff (khakkara).” Ware’s text 
apparently had this. 

p. 52: Sha-mén tso,°* “and cells for Sramanas ”’ ; 
more literally, “Sramana (meditation) seats.” 
For t‘u-hsiang,* “images and statues,” probably 
“painted images”; Ware translates “stupas and 
images,” taking tu to be an abbreviation for 
fo-t‘u," stupa; Ware may be correct. At any rate, 
t‘w does not here mean “ images.” 

p. 53: Chien-hsing ching,’ “monkish conduct 
was pure,” read instead “who was extremely 
zealous in the practise of the precepts.” For Tao- 
jén tung,” “Supervisor of Religions,” better 
“ Manager of the Religious (literally, ‘men of the 
Way’).” For sang,* “place of state,” better, 
“obsequies.” For chi shih tang chin ju-lai,* “He 
is in his very person the Thus-Having-Come-One,” 
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better, “Since this is the case, he ought be the 
present...” In paragraph 46 if one goes to the 
trouble to bracket Fa in Fa-kuo, in paragraph 45 
one certainly ought bracket “ Fa-kuo” and “of 
the Buddha” which are not in the Chinese text. 
There is no consistency in the use of brackets. 
Here as elsewhere i is rendered “ interpret ”; thus 
ch‘ung-i’ is given as “ reinterpret ” ; this of course 
should be rendered “ retranslate.” 

p. 54. “and his thought reached to the local 
speech of East and West” is neither Chinese nor 
English; read, “and he had a knowledge of both 
the Eastern and Western words (or ‘ languages ’).” 
Yu-chih,4* “Obscure Ultimate,” better, “hidden 
import”; in these passages yu-chih® and yu- 
chih*> are used with almost identical meaning. 
Tsu-hsi,*¢ “they are conned,” better, “they are 
venerated and repeated,” or they “are reverently 
repeated.” Kéng-ting,44 rendered as “ redefined,” 
better, “again determined (or ‘ fixed’).” Pt trans- 
lated as “pen,” read “brush”; again here ting 
means “to fix, settle on (the wording and mean- 
ing)”; it does not mean “define.” The punctua- 
tion of the Chinese text in paragraph 49 does not 
agree with the English translation. As punctuated 
the Chinese text would translate “. . . then ar- 
rived at Mount Lao of ... , descending to the 
south they then emerged from the sea there.” 
However, the Hurvitz translation is based on the 
punctuation mark coming after nan, “south,” 
rather than before, which appears to be more likely 
the case. 

p. 55: For “still circulating,” read “now cir- 
culated In the world.” For pien ting chih,% 
“fixed,” better, “discussed and determined,” or 
“determined by discussion.” 

p. 56. For hsiian hsing yii shih,*f “and spread 
it about,” better, “in time it became well-known 
and circulated.” 

p. 60: Ch‘u-ching,* “edited scriptures,” should 
read “translated scriptures.” Cf. p. 62 where 
Ch‘u hsin ching is correctly translated as “had 
put out some new scriptures.” 

p. 61: The very frequent disregard of the active 
and passive in the Chinese text leads to mistakes. 
Hlurvitz has fallen into such a mistake in trans- 
lating T’ai-yen chung liang-chou p‘ing, hsi ch‘i 
kuo-jén yii ching-i® as “ During T“ai-yen Liang- 
chou was pacified and the people of the country 
moved to the capital.” This should read, as 
Tsukamoto’s note makes clear, “ During Tai-yen 
Liang-chou was pacified and they [i.e., the Wei 


army] moved the people of this country to the 
capital environs.” This was, of course, a forced 
move. Despite the argumentation advanced to 
support the theory that hsiang-chiao% does not 
here refer to pratiripakadharma, and the quoted 
examples, this reviewer is not convinced. It would 
be natural that such a term as “imaged Law” 
would lend itself to be interpreted by the less 
learned and the iliterate as the “Law (or ‘ Doe- 
trine’) of images.” This interpretation would be 
strengthened by the fact that the use of images 
must have appeared as one of the most character- 
istic features of the foreign religion to native 
Chinese. Although one may grant that the term 
was used as a fairly general referent to Buddhism, 
still this does not mean that it was understood by 
erudite Buddhists to mean “ doctrine of images.” 
Of the quoted examples the only one which seems 
cogent to this interpretation is chin-jén chao yii 
han-tien, hsiang-fa t‘ung yii lo-p‘u% where chin- 
jén and hsiang-fa, respectively “metal men” and 
“imaged law ” are paralleled ; but this is probably 
no more than a literal matching of elements to 
achieve a literary effect, which (although granted 
that it does show that Yen Ts‘ung understood 
these terms in a literal sense) does not necessarily 
indicate that this was the general understanding 
of the term. 

p. 63: “monkish followers,” better, “his fol- 
lowers, the monks.” For nan-chiao,** “southern 
extremity,” better, “southern suburb.” 

p. 64: It would have been well to have given 
a note on such an important Taoist as K‘ou Ch‘ien- 
chih when he is first mentioned in the text stating 
that he was a Taoist and not a Buddhist. For 
yu hsien-hua chih chéng,* “and that it had proof 
of the supramundane,” better, “that it had proof 
of transforming one into an immortal sylph.” 
Hsien-hua, literally means “change into a sylph.” 
Since such terms as these bear strong Taoist con- 
notations it would be well to try and bring these 
over as far as possible in the English translation. 

p. 71: Tao-jén tung is here translated as 
“Comptroller of Religions”; see above where this 
phrase is discussed. 

p. 73: For “ Dark Learning,” better “ Learning 
of the Mystery,” or “ Arcane Learning.” 

p. 75: For Ch‘an-séng, “monkish practioner of 
contemplation,” better, “a Ch‘an (or ‘ Dhyana’) 
monk.” 

p. 77: “The Darksome Gateway is empty and 
bare; how can few words exhaust it?” To one 
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who does not know that “ Darksome Gateway” is 
an epithet for Buddhism this passage would make 
no sense. A note on “ Darksome Gateway ” would 
help here. 

In conclusion: Dr. Hurvitz is to be congratu- 
lated on having made Professor Tsukamoto’s ex- 
cellent notes available in English. Moreover, many 
of the suggestions offered here are a mere dotting 
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of i’s. It is too bad however that in retranslating 
an already translated text Dr. Hurvitz did not 
study more carefully the earlier version. In Sin- 
ology, as in everything else, one builds on the work 
of one’s predecessors. 

ArTHUR E. Linx 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





Index to the Imperial Register of Tz‘u Prosody 
(Ch‘in-ting Tz‘u-p‘u). Prepared with a bib- 
liographical note by GLENN WILLIAM Baxter. 
(Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies XV.) 
Pp. xiii+ 61. Cambridge: Harvarp UNI- 
VERSITY Press, 1956. 


The compilation of an Index is a literary venture 
of perhaps the most impersonal kind. Except for 
the choice of subject, all the rest seems mechanical 
routine, resulting in a tool of greater or lesser 
usefulness, depending chiefly on its enumerative 
precision. Yet to appreciate the present volume 
in the way it deserves, its personal side needs first 
to be mentioned. Mr. Glen William Baxter has 
probably concentrated on the study of the ¢z‘ii more 
than any other American scholar. Though rather 
seldom translated, this is a major Chinese poetic 
genre. If one looks at Chinese literary history 
with a fresh eye, it is no great exaggeration to say 
that after the dazzling flowers of the T‘ang age, the 
best Chinese poetry for nearly a thousand years 
was produced in this genre, or in forms closely 
related to it. Alongside these, the “ easy-going ” 
Sung shih and later sedulous imitations of ortho- 
dox T‘ang prosody looked pallid. The exactitude 
of technique displayed in them realizes in many 
tz‘ii masterpieces the ideal of “ Poésie Pure.” And 
the influence of their high musicality culminated 
in innumerable great passages of poetic drama in 
the ch‘ii have indeed carried the main currents of 
poetic creativity in China for the last millenium. 

It has been sometimes asserted that the tradi- 
tional Chinese social bias against the tz‘i or chi, 
as against the novel, hindered the development of 
earlier serious studies. That this assertion is not 
true is testified to by the existence of this Imperial 
Register, compiled under Emperor K‘ang-hsi’s 
auspices in 1715, now brought closer to our atten- 
tion by Mr. Baxter, with such a thorough going- 
over as the compilation of an index must involve. 





Moreover, many meticulous Chinese studies were 
carried on before and after K‘ang-hsi’s time, as 
Mr. Baxter’s “ Bibliographical Note ” also shows. 
But serious efforts in the West have started late, 
The reason is inherent in the technical complexi- 
ties of the multifarious sound patterns of this 
genre, which baffle most conscientious translators, 
and irritate others, since it must be realized that 
the music and meaning are indivisible. 

In his published essays, and in a paper I heard 
him read on the ¢z‘ii a few years ago, Mr. Baxter 
has demonstrated both his keen sensibility toward 
technical problems and his admirable critical acu- 
men. The Jndex which he has made for the Jm- 
perial Register, the most comprehensive collection 
of its kind, in exemplifying 826 “ tunes ” (tiao*) 
with 2306 “ forms ” (t‘i>), was, as Mr. Baxter says 
in his “ Acknowledgments,” prepared “ for my own 
use in connection with an extended study of the 
tz‘ti form of poetry,” until in 1952 the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute issued it in mimeographed 
copies. This personal note deserves attention, in 
that it shows that the Index was originally an act 
of personal love of a field as yet little explored in 
western sinology. Although he acknowledges some 
editorial and typing help, the greater part of the 
chores were undertaken by one dedicated indi- 
vidual. So his pains should be appreciated as such, 
and shortcomings should be pointed out with 
sympathy. 

Another point is that ordinarily indexes ar 
made to tomes not only of great importance but 
also of relatively general availability. A practical 
question might be: what is the use of an index pub- 
lished in so many copies when the work itself is not 
easily obtainable? The Imperial Register is a com 
paratively rare book. The Library of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute, Mr. Baxter notes, has only 
“an exemplar of the original two-color Palace 
edition.” I have had to wait until coming 1 
Kyoto to see again the complete set of the Palace 
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edition here in the Kyoto University Library. The 
photolithographic reprint which Mr. Baxter de- 
scribes as “ accessible” I have tried to find, but 
was informed by book dealers that it was rather 
hard to come by. But this does not mean that Mr. 
Baxter’s efforts in compiling the Jndex were in 
vain. On the contrary, considering the great im- 
portance of the Register, whose proper appreciation 
is here shown by an experienced scholar, we may 
hope that the appearance of the Index will en- 
courage the publication of more photolithographic 
reprints. 

Before examining the /ndex more closely, let us 
make a few general remarks on the Imperial 
Register itself. It is no doubt the most inclusive 
collection of its kind, containing 631 more vari- 
ant forms than its predecessor, the T2‘u-lii® or 
Code of Tz‘ Prosody of Wan Shu,‘ and its nine 
supplementary volumes all put together. The 
Register was compiled by a commission of twenty- 
four men. Royal blessing made it seem above 
criticism under the Manchu dynasty. But as a 
result of collective scholarship of this kind, it has 
certain failings. Compared with the Code, the 
work of one private hand, the Register often 
betrays a sense of complacency in its commentaries 
and annotations, taking an authoritative tone with- 
out giving adequate details of research, and it is 
sometimes less discriminating about the entries. 
Many “tunes ” (tiao) have alternate names. As 
a practice, both the Code and the Register attempt 
to note all. But, as in the case of the “tune ” So 
ch‘uang han,® for instance, the Register simply 
gives So han ch‘uang! as an alternate name. But 
the Code would further note that the alternate was 
actually a mistake. Of course the Code also has 
slips and errors, and the Register is not uniformly 
inferior. But generally, in content and spirit, the 
Code commands much greater respect in more re- 
cent Chinese scholarship. Yet in fullness of pres- 
entation the Register is unsurpassed. After all, 
the main purpose of a work of this kind is to 
instruct by as many examples as possible. 

It is the purpose of Mr. Baxter’s Index to help 
locate such examples more easily. As such, the 
Inder might form no more than a very useful 
substitute table of contents in place of the original 
ones which were scattered in forty volumes, pro- 
vided that Mr. Baxter had followed the old Chinese 
lexicographical practice of arranging the titles 
either by number of strokes or by rhyming cate- 
fories. But he has chosen to arrange them by 
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To use the Jndex one must first 
know how the title of the “tune” one is looking 
for is “correctly” pronounced in modern Man- 


romanization. 


darin (spelled in the Wade-Giles system). Off- 
hand this seems to be no problem. For the titles, 
perhaps partly because of their original popular 
origin, quaint or colorful as they may look, contain 
few if any unfamiliar characters, and there are 
generally popular ways of reading them. But com- 
plications arise when, as they sometimes do, popu- 
lar readings vary, or when the popular reading of a 
single character may have to be changed in the title 
of a particular “tune.” The problems may look 
simple, but they are really hard to solve if seriously 
pressed, because a popular Mandarin reading may 
not be the “correct ” reading. The “tunes” are 
so varied in their historical, geographical and social 
origin that, ultimately, in the pronunciation of 
their titles there must have been dialectical and 
diachronic differences. It is certainly beyond the 
scope of an Index to reconstruct these differences. 
For practical purposes, perhaps modern Mandarin 
readings have to be followed. But there are some 
special cases which demand more care. 

Everyone knows that for the character [ ]¢ 
there are two equally popular Mandarin readings, 
lo and yiieh, meaning very different things. The 
Register contains over two dozen tune-titles ending 
with this character. The Jndez has them all pro- 
nounced yiieh. We should not rashly call this a 
“mistake.” If popular readings have to be ac- 
cepted as the only criterion, no one should assume 
too much authority in judgment. We can only 
take exception by pointing out that, to our knowl- 
edge, in at least half of these tune-titles the work 
has been popularly pronounced lo instead of yiieh 
by Chinese teachers and scholars. Perhaps the 
Chinese did have some authority to follow, in 
whatever tentative manner. For Tu Wen-lan," in 
compiling a yiin-mu,' or table of contents arranged 
by rhyme, to the Tz‘i-lii or Code, gave eleven tune- 
titles ending with this character in the rhyming 
category “ III Chiieh ”/; it must therefore be pro- 
nounced yiieh. But all the other fourteen he put 
under “ X yo,” * hence to be pronounced Jo. On 
what authority this Ch‘ing expert made his dis- 
crimination he did not say. But I suspect that it 
was partly the popular tradition of his time, and 
partly his own semantic speculation. A popular 
tradition of his time would be as good as any of 
ours, and at least some of his semantic speculations 
seem to make good sense. One can somehow elicit 
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a principle from the distinctions he made. After 
those terms which clearly signify associations with 
an ancient musical tradition or institution, such 
as Huang-chung,! Ch‘ing-p‘ing,™ P‘o-chen, or 
San-pu,° the reading was yiieh. In a large number 
of other cases, where no such association seems to 
exist, or where a sense of “ pleasure ” or “ enjoy- 
ment ” might be suggested, it was read lo. There 
are certainly many moot points here. But in one 
case at least I feel quite sure that Jo, as Tu Wen- 
lan read it, must be right: P*in-yeh-lo,? a tradi- 
tional idea associated with a confucian saying: 
“ P*in-erh-lo” 4% (Analects I). Here yiieh would 
be inconceivable. In making these distinctions, 
Tu Wen-lan was modestly tentative about right 
and wrong, and advised chien-kao,' i. e. cross-refer- 
ence. But such distinctions certainly existed in 
his time as in ours, whether on the popular or 
learned level. Therefore, cross-references in the 
Index would have been advisable. 

Another case concerns a “ tune ” whose original 
can be fairly well traced, and whose pronunciation 
can perhaps be established. I have always read 
[ ]* as Ad ai* ch‘ii®, and remember having heard 
it read Ai* ai® chi? (apparently ai? the result of 
double-third tone sandhi) by my friends. The 
Index romanizes it as Ai nai ch‘ii. [ ]* is prob- 
ably to be pronounced nai anywhere except here. 
In fact I wondered for some time whether it was 
not my own poor habit, after some influence of 
forgotten origin, to read the character here as at.* 
When I opened the 7*zii Hai, not for authoritative 
but for some popular information, I found that the 
character should in this particular case be pro- 
nounced ai*. This information was in a separate 
subentry, with [ ]" cited as a special combination. 
If the T'z‘i Hai is supposed only to give popular 
sanction, Wan Shu, the original compiler of the 
Code, is a more rigorous authority. He put forth 
strong arguments to reject the reading nai in this 
particular case. Citing several Ming sources, he 
came to the conclusion that in [ ]" (written [ ]¥ 
as a variant form) [ ]* is pronounced either ai 
or ao*, with ai, according to the Hung-wu cheng- 
yin”, in either third or fourth tone. 

The pronunciation of a character may usually be 
regarded as a slight matter, but here we find it 
interesting, because it bears upon the origin of a 
“tune.” In poetic diction the term at-at has 


gained great popularity, perhaps because of a 
superb line by Liu Tsung-yiian (773-819) “ At-at, 
to the one sound the hills and waters turn green.” * 
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This is in his poem “ Fisherman.” But the earli- 
est known composition called At-ai ch‘ii was by 
Yiian Chieh (723-772), in five verses of septisyl- 
labic quatrain as quoted in the Imperial Register 
and in the Code. This, as the poet said in his 
“ Preface,” was composed for his laboring boatmen 
to sing when the boat was slowed down by the 
spring tide. But the Yiieh-fu shih-chi* contains 
another At-ai ch‘ii, also by Yiian Chieh, a penta- 
syllabic poem, which clearly indicates that the ex- 
pression at-at had its early origin in a sort of 
primitive “chantey.” Yiian Chieh’s poem says, 
in part: 


Who can bear listening to Ai-ai? 
Ai-ai moves one to grieve. 


Where is this tune left now? 
Lost, it becomes the “ Fisherman’s Song.” aa 


Here “ Fisherman’s Song ” refers to literary men’s 
composition, though not necessarily to any par- 
ticular one of the later ¢z‘i tunes, for none bear 
exactly this name. Yiian Chieh, according to the 
melancholy content of his poem, was trying to 
connote a “ Ch‘ii-Yiianian ”*> tragic feeling. But 
afterwards ai-ai became, as in Liu Tsung-yiian’s 
poem, a favorite motif in poetry about boating. It 
must be pronounced ai-ai, alliteratively, for obvious 
onomatopoeic effect, simulating sounds made in 
boating. On this point, the commentaries in both 
the Register and the Code agree, except that the 
Register insists it was a human sound, while the 
Code suggests it was the “squeaking sound” of 
the boat “like human sound.” The Register 
further cites boating customs “ sound of the Yang- 
tze River today, where songs are sung at boating, 
and after each line the whole crew would chime in 
with patter words ” (ho-sheng** translated “ pat- 
ter words ” as in Mr. Baxter’s interpretation of the 
term). Perhaps it was in thinking of them as 
“ patter words ” that some earlier ¢‘zi critics sug- 
gested that [ ]" might possibly be read ai-ao, the 
latter a very common interjection used by laboring 
people under physical strain. Hence both ai-ai 
and ai-ao, but not ai-nai, are supported by good 
authority and are true to the origin of the tune- 
title. Ai-ai, at least in my knowledge, seems to be 
generally accepted. 

The Index contains some misprints. For some 
reason, the surname Ch‘ao®4 suffers most. In 
almost every case (e.g., pp. 5, 9, 12, 14, 15, 1%, 
21, 38, 45) it is romanized Chao, whether it is the 
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name of Ch‘ao ch‘ung chih* or Ch‘ao pu-chih.*f 
This is unfortunate, because in the very imperfect 
Wade-Giles system, when a surname is indicated, 
one almost automatically thinks of Chao as [ ].% 
The appended “ list of authors ” in the Indez gives 
[ #4 correctly as Ch‘ao, so the errors in the main 
entries must be due to oversights. On pp. 20 and 
37 hsieh in Chao Shih-hsieh*® is erroneously put 
down as chieh, though on page 44 and in the ap- 
pended “list ” hsieh is correctly given. On page 
3% Chou Hsieh-chih ought to be Chou Tzu-chih,™ 
and Chou Lang-yeh should be no other than Chou 
Pang-yen.” I must admit that I have not checked 
all the thousands of entries against the texts, for 
that would amount to a thorough proof-reading. 
Since the characters of the authors’ names are not 
given in the entries, I could only draw upon my 
memory and spot mistakes from romanizations 
which sounded unlikely to me. There may be a 
few more errors, but not many are to be expected. 
There are some other inconsistencies to be pointed 
out. The ch‘in®* in ch‘in yiian ch‘un™ is roman- 
ized ching on page 6, while in Hua fa ch‘in yiian 
ch‘un®™ on page 18 it is given correctly. On page 
16, when I saw that among the authors a “ Miss 
Liu” is given in the company of Liu Yii-hsi and 
Han Hung, I felt something almost facetious about 
it. It may be my prejudice. But perhaps because 
even non-English speaking natives in modern Chi- 
nese cities now use this form of address freely, as 
in “ Miss Chinese so-and-so,” I always see one with 
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modern hair-do and high-heeled shoes. Or, at any 
rate, the counterpart of the term of address must 
at least be a Hsiao-chieh or Nii-shih. These seem- 
ing unlikely in this case of an ancient poetess, I 
found in the text that she is Liu shih,®" certainly 
a married woman, and therefore Née Liu would 
be proper. 

This last point seems very small. But in the 
review of an index it is usually the smal] points 
that should bear close scrutiny, if one is interested 
in the work at all. The last point made, perhaps 
the smallest of all, would, I hoped, indicate this 
reviewer’s very lively interest in the whole work. 
And even reading through pages of familiar but 
picturesque and sing-song tune-titles, I derived 
such a pleasure as one might from reading musical 
notations. And all the time I felt appreciation for 
Mr. Baxter’s effort. If the points I have criticized 
all seem small, the length of this review may, on 
the other hand, indicate my hope that his work 
deserves great attention, and should arouse wide 
interest in a large Chinese literary field still in 
its pioneering stage in the West. While the work 
is mechanically not perfect, because it was not 
mechanically manufactured in an impersonal as- 
sembly-line fashion, this Inder to the Imperial 
Register itself registers an appreciable part of the 
pains taken by one dedicated individual in his 
production of a series of truly valuable studies. 
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Quinsai, with other Notes on Marco Polo. By A.C. 
Move. Pp. xii + 92, 8 plates and 1 figure. 
New York: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss, 
1957. 


Some years ago a popular novelist wrote a book 
set in the thirteenth century, the hero of which, 
starting in England, had a series of adventures 
which carried him all the way across Asia to Hang- 
chow. Acting on the glowing report of Orville 
Prescott in the New York Times I bought a copy 
of the book and was treated half way through to a 
description of that fair city—both political and 
cultural capital of the Southern Sung from 1129 
to 127%7—which surely would have strained the 
credulity even of those, back in Marco’s time, who 
wanted to believe in Il Milione. Now we have 
from the pen of the late Professor Moule, himself 
a native of Hangchow and son of another student 
of the city’s history: Bishop Moule who arrived 
there in 1864, a compilation of accurate informa- 
tion about the city mostly drawn from sober Chi- 
nese sources of mediaeval date. He concentrates 
on the fifteen topographical features outlined by 
Marco Polo who himself leaned on, if he did not 
quote, an official account prepared for Baian, com- 
manding officer of the Mongol army sent to reduce 
the city. The city walls, moat and rampart, canals, 
sandflats, the river Ché, the imperial avenue, 
bridges, warehouses, West Lake, temples and Nes- 
torian church, watch-towers, markets, baths, and 
custom of cremation, all receive unhurried atten- 
tion. The essay is illustrated by a reproduction 
of a painting of “the maker of Quinsai,” Prince 
Ch‘ien Ch‘iu (852-932), a map of Quinsai based 
on 13th century plans and modern surveys, maps of 
the palace, city, lake, and river derived from 13th 
century originals through the topography of 1867, 
and even a plan of the city’s pavement of those 
days. 


The remaining essays which make up this 
slender book are much more brief, but are inspired 
by the same meticulous care for detail. They con- 
cern silk-fowls or silkies, native to China and 
nearby lands to the east and south; the names of 
two animals which may both stand for a black- 
faced monkey; linen of Rens, which Moule con- 
cludes refers to the city of Reims; the great siege 
of Hsiang-yang, about which Marco so obviously 
faltered (here we are given both the account of 
RaSidu ’d-Din of 1304 and the many references 
found in the Sung and Yiian histories); and 
finally the story of the murder in 1282 of Kubilai’s 
vizier Ahmad as seen through the writings of 
Rasid, the Yiian historians, and an independent 
Chinese chronicler. The last is a blood and 
thunder yarn which no one relishing that sort of 
thing ought to miss. Only with one passage in the 
essay on Hsiang-yang do I find myself less than 
completely satisfied. This concerns fire arms and 
catapults at the time of the siege (1268-1273). 
A reference to the papers of Féng Chia-shéng and 
myself in Jsis (36, 1946, 114-123, 250), of Wang 
Ling in Isis (37, 1947, 160-178), and of Féng 
alone in the historical proceedings of the Peking 
Academy, or Kuo-li Pei-p‘ing (-ching) yen-chiu 
yiian, of Dec. 1947 (29-84) and October 1949 
(1-51) would have brought the author’s discussion 
up to date. This is especially true of the last 
which is partly concerned with Hsiang-yang p‘ao 
or Hui-hut p‘ao. 

The book concludes with a list of errata (4 pp.) 
of The Description of The World, translated by 
Moule and Pelliot (1938). 

All in all, this book is a highly welcome addition 
to Marco Polo-iana and a model of scholarship. 


L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Catalogue des monographies locales chinoises dans 
les bibliothéques d’Europe. By Y. HERVOUET. 
(Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Vléme 
Section. Le Monde d’Outre-Mer Passé et 
Présent, Quatriéme série: Bibliographies 1) 
Pp. 89, Index. Paris: Mouton & Co., 1957. 


In compiling this union list of the Chinese local 
histories in European libraries, Yves Hervouet, 
Librarian, Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, 
Sorbonne, referred constantly to three comparable 
catalogs: Chung-kuo ti-fang-chih tsung-lu’ Shang- 
hai, 1935), A catalogue of Chinese local histories 
in the Library of Congress (Washington, 1942), 
and Chiigoku chihé shi sdroku ké? (Tokyo, 1950-). 
The addition of this work to those on which he 
relied, the two catalogs of Chu Shih-chia and that 
of the National Diet Library, fills out a previously 
incomplete record of holdings in this important 
field by adding one for Europe to the lists for 
China, the United States (more precisely, its 
largest single collection), and Japan. European 
sinologists will be delighted to discover, at a glance, 
the location of any one of 1,434 different local 
histories, and M. Hervouet is to be congratulated 
on the service he has performed. At the same 
time, it suggests the advantages which might 
accrue in this country, with its highly developed 
inter-library loan system, were a similar union list 
to be drawn up. 

The present catalog covers the holdings of 
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twenty-five libraries, including the private collec- 
tions of Messrs. Hambis and des Rotours, the latter 
of which was surpassed in extent only by those of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale and the Institut des 
Hautes Etudes Chinoises. Altogether, they possess 
2,590 local histories, of which, as was previously 
mentioned, 1,434 are different. M. Hervouet pays 
just tribute to the efforts of Pelliot which resulted 
in a concentration of 1,810 titles (of which 1,248 
are different) in Paris alone. Comparison of 
these figures with the nearly 3000 different local 
histories in the Library of Congress (as of 1942) 
is inevitable. Note, however, that 207 of those 
found in Europe had not been acquired by the 
Library of Congress at the time its catalog was 
compiled. Among them, in addition to two from 
Taiwan which have been published since 1949 
(Taiwan shéng t‘ung-chih kao* and Héng-ch‘un 
hsien-chih*), the following appear for the first 
time in a union list: 


Hsin-tu hsien-chih® (Ssu-ch‘uan), 54 chiian. Compiled 
by Li Héng-chi, edited by Sun Chén-ju. 1816. 
Chien-wei hsien-chih® (Ssu-ch‘uan), 14+ 1 chiian. Com- 
piled by Lo Shou-hsiang, assembled by Yang Ch‘iian- 
lin. 1937, 

Lu-hsien chih’ (Ssu-ch‘uan), 8 chiian. Compiled by Kao 
Chin-kuang, edited by Yin Mou-té. 1938. 

Ch‘ao-chou chih® (Kuang-tung). Compiled by Jao 
Tsung-i. Post—1948. 

Hai-ch‘éng hsien-chih® (Liao-ning), 10 chiian. Compiled 
by Yang Chin-kéng, edited by Ch‘én T‘ing-chén. 
1908. 
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T*ieh-ling hsien hsii-chih*® (Liao-ning), 12 chiian. Com- 
piled by Chang Ssu-liang, edited by Yang Shou-ch‘i. 
1934. 


Unlike the earlier catalogs, this one relies to a 
great extent on Romanization. Acting on the 
assumption that the user will have one or more of 
the three other catalogs at hand, M. Hervouet has 
economically identified each work only by title (for 
which characters are given), number of chiian, 
and date of publication. For information as to 
authorship it is necessary to refer to one of the 
other catalogs, but this is simplified by the fact 
that entries in all four follow the order of the 
Ch‘ing i t‘ung chih.** Works in manuscript, in- 
complete copies, and illegible prints are designated 
as such. An index to place names, in translitera- 
tion, is provided. 

Having selected the Wade-Giles system of Ro- 


manization because of its familiarity to all sinolo- 
gists, whatever their local persuasion, M. Hervouet, 
as was true of Chu Shih-chia when indexing the 
Catalog ... of the Library of Congress, has un- 
fortunately failed to distinguish between /é and lo, 
employing the latter transliteration for both 
sounds. He has mis-read or mis-Romanized the 
following titles: Yiie-p‘u-li chih (Correct to 
Yiieh), p. 15; Chiin-hsien chih (Hsiin), p. 53; 
Min-ch‘th hsien-chth (Mien), p. 54; Hung-t‘ung 
hsten-chih (tung), p. 59; Chéng-chiang fu-chih 
(Ch‘éng), p. 82. Correct also these characters as 
listed below: a to b, p. 8; e to d (P%éng-shan 
hsien-chih), p. 35; e to f (Lu-t hsten-chth), p. 52. 


RicuarpD G. IRWIN 


East Asiatic LiBrary, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





An Introduction to the Thai (Siamese) Language 
for European Students. By PeETER A. 
LANYON-OrGILL. Pp. xii+ 91. Victoria, 
B. C.: CurLew Press, 1955. 


There has long been a need for a book which 
would, as the author of this sketch intends, “ pro- 
vide the beginner with a straightforward account 
of the language” (v). The only modern work 
which is even reasonably comprehensive on Thai 
grammar is the two volume textbook by Mary R. 
Haas and Heng R. Subhanka entitled Spoken Thai 
(New York, Henry Holt, 1945; a set of twenty- 
four twelve inch records to go with the book is also 
handled by Holt). Spoken Thai leaves little to 
be desired as a manual for a course for one who 
wants to learn Thai, but it is difficult to use for 
one who would like rather a picture of the phono- 
logical or grammatical structure of the language, 
since this information is given little by little with 
each lesson as a matter of pedagogical progression, 
and is thus highly fragmented. A good outline 
grammar of Thai is therefore a desideratum, and 





+ It will be news to the publisher that the records are 
“virtually unobtainable” (vi), and it is at least sur- 
prising to hear that the book, which contains 701 pages 
and sells for $10.50, is “ very expensive” (vi) when we 
note that our author wants $8 for his 91 pages. 


it is with regret that we proceed to detailing the 
many shortcomings of the book under review. 


This book contains three parts: Introduction, 
Alphabet and Pronunciation, Outline of Grammar. 
There is also a fairly complete list of grammars 
and dictionaries of Thai in Western languages; 
Spoken Thai is omitted from the former. We shall 
discuss the main parts in order. The Introduction 
is historical and comparative, and deals principally 
with the position of Thai among the languages to 
which it is said to be related. It is in order to 
question the value of such a summary as this one 
in a book intended for beginners. There is scarcely 
a single one of the linguistic groups discussed, 
beginning with Thai-Chinese and working up to 
the larger ones, which is anything more than an 
educated guess. We even lack thorough documen- 
tation of Thai dialects, although such scholars as 
Li Fang-kwei, Mary R. Haas and Sgren Egerod 
are working to correct this situation, and until we 
know more we shall be wise not to say too much— 
especially to beginners—about the wider relation- 
ships. By presenting these relationships as if most 
of them were proven we do our students a dis- 
service. The groups given, then, range from prob- 
able through possible to extremely unlikely, or at 
least completely unprovable as yet. An example of 
the former is perhaps Thai-Chinese, although this 
relationship has never been detailed. Mundaric 
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in Mon-Khmer is a possibility; a more doubtful 
matter is the question of the position of Yenisei- 
Ostiak in “ Sino-Tibetan *”-—the last evidence based 
on field work for the former is Castrén in 1858! 
We would do well not even to mention the “ Tu- 
ranian family ” even if it has “long been recog- 
nized by philologists ” (2) ; it is at least comfort- 
ing that our author admits that the evidence for 
such a group, including practically everything in 
Asia “and possibly the American Indian lan- 
guages, as well as other groups” is “somewhat 
scanty ” (2). And why mention, even with a 
query, the theory tracing the Miao to the banks of 
the Tigris? There are other doubtful statements 
in this section, some of which concern grammar 
and will be taken up below in more detail. Another 
which may be cited is the affirmation (12) that 
Sino-Tibetan languages are monosyllabic, which 
most Sinologists since the nineteenth century have 
been denying. 

The rationale for presenting the section on Al- 
phabet and Pronunciation (at least that part con- 
cerned with the former) in the form it is is not 
quite clear. From time to time our author makes 
remarks about various Thai orthographical con- 
ventions, and he does give the characters of the 
Thai alphabet. Thus it might seem his purpose 
is to teach the student to write Thai, but he does 
not begin to mention the many “ regular irregu- 
larities ” of the writing system and barely admits 
that there are a number of exceptions to the rules 
he does give, which he says “will gradually be 
acquired by experience” (33). It is clear that 
the student will not get the experience from this 
book, and equally so that no one can learn to write 
Thai with it. There are other omissions in the 
presentation of the alphabet. For one thing, the 
symbol traditionally called /kho> khon/? is just 


*See Mary R. Haas, The Thai System of Writing 
(Washington: American Council of Learned Societies, 
1956). These names for the consonant characters are 
those used by the Thai; they consist of the pronuncia- 
tion of the symbol in question with the vowel /29/, 
followed usually by the name of some object spelled with 
the symbol. Vowel characters are also referred to by 
their sound, and may be specified by the word /sara ?/ 
“vowel,” e.g. /sara? ?ii/ is the name of the symbol 
for the vowel /ii/. In this review we use a phonemic 
transcription identical to that employed in Spoken Thai 
except that phonetically long vowels are written double, 
reflecting Haas’ own reanalysis, rather than followed by 
a raised dot as in the former. The transcription used 
in the book under review is the same as Haas’ except 
that vowel length is indicated by a macron, and that 
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as obsolete as /khoo khiad/, which is labelled as 
such—yet our author fails to mention this on p. 
19 and even uses it to spell a word on p. 20! 
There is also no indication that the composite 
consonant + vowel symbols known as /ly?/ and 
/lyy/ are practically never used, or that the same 
applies to the vowel symbol /sara? *ya?/. Be- 
sides the omissio:.s, there are plain errors. The 
typographical sign called /pajjaannssj/ does not 
mean ‘ etc.’ in the English sense, but indicates that 
some familiar word or phrase has been omitted and 
is to be supplied in the reading; ‘ ete.’ is indicated 
otherwise. There is great confusion too regarding 
the symbol /?99 *aayn/, which the Thai writing 
system uses as both the consonant /?/ and the 
vowel /99/ (in the latter case it is called /sara? 
*99/), according to its position in the written 
word, and in addition as a part of several com- 
posite vowel symbols. In the first use it is said 
to be “a support for writing the vowels” and 
“ regarded by native grammarians as a consonant ” 
(19). The grammarians are right; it Is a conso- 
nant, and is further a phoneme—its presence can- 
not be predicted any more than can that of, say, 
/b/. The confusion continues when he takes a 
word /khoo/ ‘neck’ (written by him with the 
obsolete symbol /khoo khon/), in which the letter 
is used in its perfectly normal vocalic value of 
/99/, and writes that it is used “ after a consonant 
to show that a word is indicated, and not simply 
a single letter, which, of course, is meaningless ” 
(22). Neither assertion is true. The letter /noo 
neen/ written alone, for one, is read /nd?/ ‘ at, in.’ 
We have by no means yet made an exhaustive state- 
ment of the misleading items in the alphabet 
presentation, but this will suffice. 


As for phonetics: the description of the sounds 
is not as bad as we might expect from the fore- 
going; at least all the phonemes are distinguished 
even if the phonetic descriptions are not always 
accurate.* But in this section our author’s diffi- 


the superscript numerals 1-5 placed after a syllable indi- 
cate mid, low, rising, falling and high tones respectively ; 
they are marked here, in the same order, by /zero 
‘ » * 7/7 placed over the vowel symbol, or the first 
vowel of a double vowel (two contiguous vowels always 
have the same tone). 

* Incidentally, the term phoneme occurs only once in 
the book, in this section, when the author mentions that 
the sound [t®] is not the same as the English one 
spelled th, but belongs to another “ phoneme-group ” 
(27). Of course it depends on the language, and on 
one’s analysis, whether [t»] even is a “ phoneme-group ” 
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culties with the uses of the symbol /?59 aan/ 
continue. Here he lists it written alone as a vowel, 
and even gives it a different phonetic value from 
that ascribed to it when it follows a consonant. 
The difficulty is that the symbol by itself cannot 
be a vowel; only when it follows a consonant 
symbol is it so read. The list of phonetic values 
for other vowel symbols omits glottal stops and 
tones. Four times on p. 23 short vowels are 
marked as long. On the same page, /*ya/ is 
given as long and /? ya?/ as short; either one is 
equivalent in length to a single long vowel. The 
phonetic value of /sard? °aw/ is never az, as 
given ; the second element is high back round, and 
usually pronounced with friction. In the list of 
phonetic values for the consonants there are also 
several mistakes, among which are a number of 
instances of ascribing voicelessness to stop con- 
sonants in syllable-final position; their actualiza- 
tion is initially voiced, trailing off to voicelessness, 
and unreleased. Phonemically they are probably 
best classed with the initial voiced stop series, to 
which there is greatest phonetic similarity (al- 
though in Praguian phonologic terms one would 
say rather that there is neutralization in this posi- 
tion; only the one series occurs finally), and the 
transcription used later in the same book writes 
them in general with the voiced symbols (follow- 
ing Haas’ usage, without acknowledgment). The 
four symbols for /s/ and one of those for /f/ 
(/fo> fan/) initially are /d/ and /b/ respectively 
in sound when they are written finally in the 
syllable; three of the former are given as ¢ finally, 
but any actualization of the others as anything 
but /s/ and /f/ respectively is omitted from men- 
tion. The symbols /tho> naaymonthoo/, /thso 
phiuthiw/, /th5o thiin/, /thoo thon/ are all regu- 
larly read as /th/ initially (the first mentioned 
also as /d/ rarely) and /d/ finally; the value ¢ 
is given for all, and no other. No mention is made 
of the fact that the classification of the symbols 
into gutturals, palatals, linguals, dentals, labials, 
semivowels, sibilants, and aspirates is historical 
(from Sanskrit), not phonetic. Thai has no 
phonetic “ linguals,” for example. And the sym- 
bol /lo> cilaa/ is not used for as aspirate even in 
Sanskrit; it comes from the character used there 
for a lingual /. 


or a unit; the latter analysis is usual for Thai. And 
English spelled th is not a group in any but the graphic 


sense. 


Other errors in the phonetic descriptions of the 
vowels and consonants are numerous; we will note 
only that /t/ is not “often confused with d by 
some native speakers ” (27), at least not those who 
speak the Bangkok dialect of Thai. The “ k-sound 
with a slight g-element in it” (26) is a pharyn- 
gealized [k]; the other voiceless unaspirated stops 
[p t] are also pharyngealized. The description of 
the tones is on the whole accurate, except that the 
falling tone does not begin at the normal pitch 
of voice but at the same level as does the high 
tone ; it is nearly a mirror-image of the rising tone. 
The consonants are listed in middle, high, and low 
classes according to the tones used with the differ- 
ent symbols, in the traditional Thai classification ; 
it is incorrect here to say that ;hoo hiib/ when 
written before a “low letter ” indicates the rising 
tone—it simply converts the following low conso- 
nant into a high consonant. Also, it is not used 
before EVERY low consonant symbol, but only those 
which stand for sonorants. 

The Outline of Grammar is rather strangely 
titled, since the author hastens to assert his belief 
that Thai “does not possess any grammar in the 
European sense of the term” (35).** This re- 
viewer was not aware that European linguists have 
any definition of grammar which would exclude 
Thai; Europeans whom he has queried concerning 
this, and those whose writings he has read in the 
past, insist that “ grammar ” includes morphology 
and syntax for Europeans as for Americans, and 
Thai has both morphology and syntax. In point 
of fact, Thai lacks inflectional morphology, but 
uses morphology to a considerable extent in deriva- 
tion. Compounding, traditionally treated on the 
morphological level, is widespread with both verbs 
and nouns—examples are included here and there 
even in the book under review. Besides this, re- 
duplication, not even mentioned by our author, is 
a highly productive process; it is used not only 
in onomatopoeia but also to form derivatives which 
are emphatic forms of the base, and others which 
express various shades of meaning. Vowel ablaut 
is widely used in reduplication, and occasionally 
tonal ablaut is also employed. An example of 
both may be found in /krasibkrasiab/ ‘ to whisper,’ 
based on /krasib/, which has the same denotation. 

The author’s peculiar definition of grammar 


“It is possible that Lanyon-Orgill may simply have 
meant that Thai grammar differs from that of European 
languages. 
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leads him to claim that “ the study of Thai gram- 
mar largely resolves itself into a study of a section 
of the vocabulary of the language” (35). To be 
sure, vocabulary is important, and must be studied 
in learning any language, but words alone, in 
whatever quantity, cannot be put into construc- 
tions without a grammar. 

The book goes on with a fantastic explanation of 
how classifiers came to be important in Chinese, 
and presumably in Thai. It seems that the “ pho- 
netic poverty ” of Chinese “forced the Chinese 
grammarians to invent some system to clarify the 
various meanings of each form, and this result 
was achieved by the addition of particles to dis- 
tinguish words according to a classification of their 
meanings ” (35-36). Such notions have been out- 
dated since the nineteenth century, but they 
abound in the book under review. Another is that 
“stationary abstraction is not admitted ” (36) in 
such a language as Thai, inasmuch as even adjec- 
tives in the usual sense do not exist. This latter 
is quite true; Thai does not formally distinguish 
a class of “‘ adjectives ” from one of “ verbs ”; but 
the former is as fantastic as the belief that gram- 
marians invent language. A compound like 
/khwaamstiajyaam/ means ‘beauty,’ and is just 
as abstract as the word for the same concept in 
Western languages. The author himself employs 
the term “ abstract noun” in the next paragraph 
of his book, in order to say that classifiers are not 
used with such a noun. This statement too is of 
course untrue; such nouns are classified by such 
words as /chanid/ ‘ kind, sort,’ used with them in 
just the same way as any classifier is with any 
noun. These examples suffice to show the general 
orientation ; we shall now proceed to a considera- 
tion of the specific facts presented about Thai. 

Several facts may be noted about this section. 
First we mention the examples given of Thai ex- 
pressions of more than a single word. Many had 
a familiar ring from the start to this reviewer, and 
the problem was solved on reference to Spoken 
Thai; every single such example has its equivalent 
therein. As a matter of fact, all but a half-dozen 
or so of the examples have verbatim equivalents in 
Spoken Thai. It is of course a commonplace in 
the business of writing textbooks to borrow exam- 
ples; but it is at least unusual not to acknowledge 
one’s indebtedness to such a major source of exam- 
ples. The author considered in his Preface that 
Spoken Thai “left much to be desired ” (vi), but 
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it appears that he trusts Haas’ and Subhanka’s 
Thai more than his own. 

When we look at the explanatory material in 
English, we find on p. 59 of the book under review, 
for example, the statement that “the form of 
greeting, known as waj*, is shown by placing the 
hands palm to palm and raising them towards the 
face.” Spoken Thai has on p. 401 the statement, 
“Placing the hands palm to palm and raising 
them toward the face as a form of greeting is 
known as to w@j.” A single example of this sort 
may of course be coincidental. But if the reader 
compares the last four lines of p. 68 and the first 
eight of p. 69 of the book under review with lines 
4-6 and 10-16 on p. 320 of Spoken Thai he 
finds a similar situation. Another is found on 
comparison of lines 3-5 and 11-12 of page 72 
of the former with lines 15-18 of p. 581 of the 
latter. And in fact, on every page of this section 
of the book under review may be found phraseology 
or terms strikingly similar to Spoken Thai. Often 
the principal difference between the two is that the 
passage of the former garbles the facts given in 
the latter so that the statement no longer applies. 
An example of this is found in the first compari- 
son suggested above, where the former has “ When 
the verb is the main verb in the sentence, i. e. the 
first or only verb . . .” (68) corresponding to 
“ When the verb .. . is the first or only verb in 
the phrase...” (Spoken That p. 320). Unfortu- 
nately there may be, and often is, more than one 
main verb in a Thai phrase, and consequently 
“main verb” does not equal “ first or only verb.” 
Other than this, the main addition of the writer of 
the book under review to what has already been 
said in Spoken Thai is the use here and there of 
terms of doubtful application to Thai grammar: 
“ demonstratives ” are sometimes in “the plural 
form” (63), but Thai has no formally distin- 
guished singular and plural; “the secondary verb 
/haj/ ‘ to give, let, allow’ is a sign of the impera- 
tive as well as the optative on some occasions ” 
(70), but Thai has no formal categories where 
these terms seem appropriate ; and many others. 

We add one comparison between the book under 
review and Spoken That as typical of the entire 
Outline of Grammar chapter of the former. We 
find there, on p. 73: 

“The particle nd‘, may be prefixed to a verb to give 
the verbal idea of being ‘interesting to . . .’ thus: 


na‘rii® to be interesting to know 
na‘?an° to be interesting to read 
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to be interesting to hear, to listen to 
to be interesting to see, to look at 


na‘fan* 

na‘di’ 

It is also prefixed to verbs to give the meaning of 
‘inducing to,’ thus: 


na‘sia*caj' to be pitiful 
na‘klua’ to be dreadful, fearful 
na‘pra*lad* to be surprising ” 


Spoken Thai, pp. 497-498, yields: 
“Words made with néd-- 


na-du- to be interesting to look at 

na: fan to be interesting to listen to 

na-ri- to be interesting to know 

na: ?a-n to be interesting to read, readable 
na: ju: to be cozy (‘inciting to stay ’) 
na-klua to be dreadful (‘inciting to fear’) 
na-siacaj to be pitiful (‘inciting to be sorry ’) 


The word ndé- can be placed before any verb. When 
it is so used, it adds on the meaning ‘ interesting to..., 
inciting to...’.” 

Spoken Thai, p. 657, in the Thai-English Vocabulary 
under the entry ndé-- has: 

“ (combined with verbs in the meaning ‘ inciting to, 
inducing to,’ or ‘-able,’ as in ‘lovable’) ... né-prala-d 
to be marvelous, surprising . . .” 


The reader of this review may draw his own 
conclusions as to our author’s source. 

Finally, we note that the Thai spellings given 
in this section abound in errors (note that Spoken 
Thai does not give any Thai spellings; all items 
therein are cited in phonemic transcription). On 
pages 50 through 64, for example, we have counted 
65 instances of misspellings in the Thai, and only 
about a hundred words are given on these pages. 
This is a remarkable percentage, and undoubtedly 
some of these are to be considered as unavoidable 
typographical errors; the book was not printed in 
Thailand. But a close examination shows that a 
goodly number are the type of spelling errors 
which might be made by an amateur who had not 
really studied the Thai writing system. We find 
/h3> nam/ used before a spirant, for example 


(90); it is NEVER used except before a sonorant 
in the Thai writing system. The form /méahia-/ 
‘great’ (< Sanskrit) is spelled four times (46, 
50, 54, 65), only once correctly, and with two 
different misspellings for the other three occur- 
rences. Special conventions are used by the Thai 
to indicate several of the short vowels when they 
are followed by a consonant other than /?/, and 
the symbol /sara? °&?/ may not be used to show 
a short vowel in these cases. But our author has 
no compunctions about so using it. Examples are 
found in spellings of /phiabphajon/ ‘ cinema’ on 
p. 46 (only 4 of 11 symbols found in his spelling 
of this word, along with 3 others, are found in the 
correct spelling—and the same misspelling is re- 
peated on p. 58!), /maj/ ‘mile’ (< English) 
on p. 52 and /méd/ ‘meter’ (< French) on the 
same page. Consonant symbols which look nearly 
alike, such as /kh5o khaj/ aud /choo chaéay/, are 
continually confused, and frequently enough sym- 
bols which are totally different are also confused. 
It is profitless to continue this recitation of spell- 
ing errors; to list them all would take a book. 

Although this review could be greatly extended, 
we consider that further comment is unnecessary. 
The book is not bad where the author copies 
Spoken Thai; his spelling might perhaps have im- 
proved could he have studied Haas’ Thai System 
of Writing. We said at the outset that a good 
outline grammar of Thai would be welcome, but 
are forced to conclude that this is not the book; 
a teacher wishing to use it would have written his 
own book by the time he had done enough revision 
to make it useful. We end with a repetition of the 
hope that an outline grammar of Thai will be 
attempted by a scholar qualified for the task ; such 
a book would be useful both for beginners and for 
more advanced students. 

Kart V. TEETER 
UNIversity oF CaLIFoRNIA, BERKELEY 





Reply to Teeter’s Review. 


At short notice and under pressure of many 
other duties it is not possible for me to make a 
detailed reply to all the points raised in the review 
of my Introduction to Thai. One or two points, 
however, should not be permitted to pass without 
comment. 

On the first criticism made—that of the price 


and availability of Spoken Thai,—I would point 
out that my book was written in Britain, where 
the records are Nor available at all and where the 
manual costs £12.0.0d. I would further remark 


that my own book includes the Thai words in the 
native script and it will be readily appreciated that 
this factor raised the cost of printing very con- 
siderably. 

It has long been an established practice in the 
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teaching of languages to demonstrate briefly their 
position in relation to the general linguistic pat- 
tern, so that from the start the student may ap- 
preciate the overall relationships. 

The examples used by Haas and Subhanka have 
been common ground for years in the teaching of 
Thai. Unconsciously I have no doubt used the 
same ones; equally I have no doubt reflected many 
examples from Cartwright and Pallegoix—my 
book was written in the main without direct refer- 
ence to other works and my memory has led me to 
think of others’ examples as my own. 

Your reviewer’s criticism of the grammar sec- 
tion is set in very general terms: my book is an 
“Tntroduction ”—not a full-scale advanced study. 
Details of criticism are unable to stand up to 
examination. He accuses me of perpetrating 65 
errors in 100 words on pages 50 through 64: there 
are over 300 words in those pages and the list of 
published errata show five minor mistakes. The 
Thai proofs of this book were read by no less than 
five native scholars and there are only twenty 
errors in the whole book. 

Finally, may I quote the view of the late Pro- 
fessor J. J. L. Duyvendak of Leiden University, 


who described it as “an essential work for any 
reference library, for it is unsurpassed in its own 
field and the best practical to appear so far”! 


P. A. Lanyon-OrGILL 
Victoria, B. C. 


Surrejoinder 


The reviewer owes thanks to Mr. Lanyon-Orgill 
for causing him to see an error made in typing and 
inexcusably missed in reading the proof. The 65 
errors in Thai spelling occur on pages 50 through 
54 (not 64), and these five pages contain exactly 
110 words. 

Two other points: 

(1) As stated in the review, all but a half-dozen 
or so of our author’s examples of Thai phrases, out 
of the hundreds in the book, are word-for-word the 
same as examples in Spoken That. This, he ex- 
plains, he has managed from memory. 


(2) If Mr. Lanyon-Orgill paid £12 ($33.60) in 
Great Britain for Spoken That, he was taken. 


K. V. T. 





Studien zur Geschichte der illustonis- 
tischen Kosmologie und Erkenntnistheorie der 
Inder. By Paut Hacker. (Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur in Mainz, 


Vivarta. 


Abhandlungen der geistes- u. sozialwissen- 
schaftl. Klasse, Jahrgang 1953 Nr. 5.) Pp. 
58. Wiesbaden, 1953. 


In this study Dr. Hacker sets out to trace the 
origin and development of the term vivarta which, 
as a technical term of the classical Vedanta signi- 
fying an illusory manifestation, expresses one of 
the most characteristic conceptions of Indian phi- 
losophy, the more so as it is held that illusion 
nevertheless has objective existence. Though illu- 
sionistic formulations are known to Samkara, 
whose doctrine Hacker characterizes as a sort of 
illusionistic parindmavada (p. 210) as distinct 
from the realistic parindma of the Bhedabhedavada 
or of the Samkhya, it is shown that the term 
vwarta is unknown in Samkara’s Bhasya on the 
Brahmasitra’s as an expression meaning an illu- 
sory development of brahman. 


Hacker continues by studying the notion of illu- 
sory manifestation amongst the disciples of Sam- 
kara who do not, however, use the term vivarta to 
designate it. The testimony of Jayantabhatta 
(placed in the second half of the 9th century, a 
century before Vacaspatimisra), who in his treat- 
ment of the sabdddvaita does not distinguish in his 
first definition between vivarta and vikara—pari- 
nama, is also taken into account. It might be 
added in this connection that according to Helaraja 
(on Vakyapadiya 3.1.36) Bhartrhari also employs 
vikdra as a synonym of vivarta; this remark which 
presupposes a clear distinction on Helaraja’s part 
between the two terms would appear to indicate 
that he is to be placed several centuries after 
Bhartrhari. 

Next, Mandanamiéra’s somewhat divergent doc- 
trine is mentioned with regard to its relation to 
the sabdddvaita as well as to the Vedantic tradition 
connected with Samkara. Calling attention to the 
use of the terms viparindma and vivartana by Man- 
dana, Hacker considers that his philosophy is to be 
connected with that of the vijndnaparindma or 
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modification of consciousness of Vasubandhu; 
Mandana is then considered to have borrowed 
Bhartrhari’s expression vivarta—itself derived 
from Buddhism (p. 200-201)—to express a notion 
that was originally Buddhist (p. 219). For him, 
as for Vasubandhu, the object does not exist inde- 
pendently of the subject (p. 220). He also does 
not distinguish between viparindma and vivartana. 

Only later in the fully developed Vedanta was 
a clear differentiation established between on the 
one hand vivarta as a descent from a higher onto- 
logical plane to a lower illusory one and on the 
other parindma as a modification taking place on 
the illusory level. Implicitly contained in Padma- 
pada’s Pancapddika, this distinction is clearly 
stated by his commentator Prakasatman; the lat- 
ter’s definition of vivarta is furthermore practi- 
eally identical with that of Hari’s commentary on 
the Vdakyapadiya. While the links between the 
Sabdadvaita and the dtmddvaita thus appear to be 
very close, Vimuktitman (10th cent.) attacks the 
former because of its identification of the unreal 
with the Real. Vacaspatimisra would appear on 
the other hand to have attempted a harmonization 
of the views of Mandana with those of Samkara 
(p. 236). 

In the course of his study on vivarta, Hacker 
considers in an interesting manner its use in the 
Vakyapadiya where it signifies an illusory develop- 
ment in the framework of Bhartrhari’s “ illusion- 
istic bhedabhedavada” (p. 200), without any dis- 
tinction being made between it and the vikdra- 
parindma concept. The author considers that the 
word was borrowed by Bhartrhari from the Bud- 
dhists who use it as a cosmological term and who 
also maintain an illusionistic view; he cites the 
parallel of the influence of Buddhism on the illu- 
sionistie doctrine of Gaudapaida, who however does 
not use the term vivarta. Other similarities with 
Buddhism are to be found in the double negation 
as well as in the use in Hari’s commentary on the 
Vakyapadiya of the expressions samvarta (cf. 
samvatta/vivatta) and abahistattva. Thus Bhar- 
trhari appears to be the earliest known author to 
use vivarta in an illusionistic context, and Hacker 
considers that the term was introduced into the 
atmddvaita from the sabdddvaita, probably by 
Mandanamisra, who is an important figure in both 


these schools. (It is interesting to recall in this 


connection that the concept of mdyd, the counter- 
part of that of vivarta, is already linked with 


speculation on speech in the Rgveda (cf. 5.40.6 
and 10.71.5).) 

However, it might be asked whether the hy- 
pothesis of a borrowing from the Buddhists by 
Bhartrhari and Mandana represents the whole 
truth. In view of our rather fragmentary knowl. 
edge of the history of Brahmanical philosophical 
thought between the end of the Upanisadic period 
and the period of the great philosophical sitra’s 
it is certainly necessary to refer to Buddhist 
sources ; this necessity has, however, frequently led 
to the conclusion that the Brahmans merely bor- 
rowed from the Buddhists. It seems in fact that 
the relations between the two religions were very 
close during this period, and it is more than likely 
that they drew from a common source. 


In the Mahabhasya of Pataiijali we find—it 
is true rather scattered—information concerning 
some philosophical doctrines current during this 
period. Now, in the discussion that Patanjali de- 
votes to Katyayana’s observations on the siitra of 
Panini which fixes the relation in grammar be- 
tween the original (sthdanin) and the substitute 
(ddesa) (Pan. 1.1.56), there occurs a passage 
that speaks of the modification of the product 
(karyaviparindma, vartt. 14) that is brought about 
by the substitution of one linguistic element for 
another; and this product which is modified is a 
cognition (buddhi) or a concept (sampratyaya) 
(karya buddhih sa viparinamyate ...). Though 
it is impossible to go into this question in detail 
here, it is worth while calling attention to this 
theory which, in its various developments, was to 
play so important a part in the doctrines of the 
philosophers of grammar. This buddhi-viparinama 
(the expression is used later by Kaiyata) clearly 
presents a striking parallel to the vijiana-parinama 
of the Vijiianavadin’s, despite the fact that it is 
not presented either as a doctrine of ontological or 
of general epistemological import. Thus, if it is 
not possible to explain prrEcTLY the illusionistic 
philosophy of the Sabdadvaita on the basis of a 
‘ psycho-linguistic ’ doctrine, it is at least possible in 
view of the convergence in the Vakyapadiya of the 
grammatico-philosophical doctrine of sphota with 
Word-monism that the grammarians were occupied 
with this problem in the centuries that separate 
Bhartrhari from Pataiijali and that they con- 
tributed to the development of the vivarta doctrine. 
Indeed, it would not be surprising to learn that 
the grammarians gave their attention to this prob- 
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lem, for already in the doctrine of substitution of 
the Paniniya’s based on the sitra 1.1.49 we find 
an alternative to the vikdra doctrine taught in the 
Pratisakhya’s with regard to the changes under- 
gone by elements of language as the result of cer- 
tain linguistic processes. 

On the other hand, the question as to the possible 
relations between Bhartrhari and Buddhism—a 
problem which Hacker touches on in connection 
with the history of the vivarta concept—is a very 
complex one ; even the commentators on the Vakya- 
padiya, Punyaraja (on 2.1-2) and Helaraja (on 
e.g. 3.1.19 and 3.3.33), seem to recognize the 
existence of similarities between the doctrines of 
Bhartrhari and a vijidnanaya. Furthermore, a 
Buddhist tradition current in Tibet links the gram- 
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matical philosophers with a school of Buddhism. 
If we are justified then in looking to Buddhist 
sources for help on this question, at the same time 
the philosophers of grammar must not be neglected, 
though this is admittedly difficult for the period 
previous to Bhartrhari. 

Hacker’s study thus throws light on several very 
important aspects of Indian philosophy; and his 
determination of the precise use of the terms 
vivarta, parindma and vikdra is most valuable, 
though even some later sources, as he points out, 
do not always differentiate very clearly. 


Davip SEyForT RUEGG 


New DELHI 





Ethnic Settlements in Ancient India. Part I, 
Northern India. By Sasui BHUSHAN CHAU- 
pAURI. Pp. xviii + 212. Calcutta: GENERAL 
Printers & PuBLISHERS LTD., 1955. 


A better title might have been “ Tribal Geog- 
raphy of Ancient India,” as the author is not con- 
cerned with questions of race or language of the 
tribes mentioned, but only of place. The work is 
methodically set out, but the one map is very in- 
adequate; there should be at least one for each 
group of tribes, and it would then be much easier 
to follow the text and see what order there is in 
the traditional lists. It would also help those who 
are not as familiar with the more detailed geog- 
raphy of india as is desirable. The first and last 
chapter are full of good sense, but the impression 
of the main body of the work is that it is a useful 
compendium of references but indecisive on fact. 
Dr. Chaudhuri is well aware of the important ques- 
tions and the difficulties in answering that arise 
from the nature of the evidence, but having stated 
them, he does not give the impression of fairly 
tackling them; e. g. he realizes the importance of 
discovering the original order of names in the 
various geographical lists, but while he presumably 
has given much thought to the matter, he imparts 
hone of it to the reader, and his reasons for his 
views would certainly help those who study his 
subject. Similarly names can be badly corrupted 
in Mss, and anyone who has worked with Purana 
Mss knows that almost no corruption is epigraphi- 
cally impossible at some time, but more discussion 
of the forms chosen would have been helpful— 
indeed a Sanskrit text of the Brhatsamhita and 


the Vayu Purana lists on the lines of Pargiter’s 
text in his Dynasties of the Kali Age would have 
been invaluable. Ms e Vayu might be found as 
good as it is in the king lists. 

Dr. Chaudhuri’s use of modern names to deter- 
mine ancient could be much more precise ; so much 
work has been done on the development of the 
tongues that one can say now that X can or cannot 
be derived from Y; it is surely not easy now to 
think that Aparantika could be Prakritized into 
Ariake (p. 55), while Abu as Ar-budha, hill of 
wisdom is surely bad folk-etymology. 

Some questions demand an answer; Why are the 
lists of the Purina (Vayu, Bd.) and Parasara 
(Brhatsamhitaé) so very different? They have 
never more than 1/5 names in common. Is it a 
matter of chronology? Why does Parassra’s order 
differ so much from Brhatsamhita? Why are 
Indian lists so apparently chaotic? Surely there 
was some order of some kind originally, if only in 
the kernel of a list later expanded. In the nadi- 
stuti of RV, we go from E to W; was the Pauranic 
order grammatical, by ganas, or should we say it 
was geographical, whether or not there is other evi- 
dence to support it? 

We would not like these remarks to overshadow 
the merits of the work. No prejudices are visible, 
references are copious, and there is nothing rash. 
The book therefore should prove very useful to 
those who follow in such geographical-historical 
studies. 


RoNALD Morton SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF ToRONTO 
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Car Jaina Tirtho. By Muntrigs Sri ViSALavi- 
JAYAJI. Pp. 80. Bhavnagar: Sri Yaso- 
VIJAYA JAINA GRANTHAMALA, 1956. 


The excellent series of works on Jain tirthas by 
the late Muni Sri Jayantavijayaji is continued by 
his disciple, Muni Sri Visalavijayaji. The great 
merit of this series is that it gives information not 
generally available hitherto. (Kheda has a brief 
notice in Murray’s Handbook to India as Kaira.) 

These four tirthas, Matar, Sojitra, Kheda, and 
Dholakaé, are villages in Western India, not 


far from Ahmedabad, of considerable antiquity 
and formerly more important than now. The book- 
let describes the means of reaching these places, 
the modern towns, and the antiquities, and gives 
the inscriptions found in them. Like the rest of 
this series, the booklet is in Gujarati which limits 
its use. However, as Gujarat is the chief area of 
Jainism the series gives detailed information about 
their historic holy places to the persons most 
concerned. 


HELEN M. JOHNSON 
Osceota, Mo. 





Buddhist Himalaya; Travels and Studies in Quest 
of the Origins and Nature of Tibetan Religion. 
By Davip SNELLGROVE. Pp. xii + 324; 74 
illustrations; 2 maps. New York: PuHtto- 
SOPHICAL Liprary, 1957. 


As the title and sub-title indicate, the author 
has attempted to combine travel (during 1953 and 
1954) with study of Tibetan religion and its his- 
tory. This integration has been fairly thorough 
going, although the political situation naturally 
prevented his visiting Tibet proper. For example, 
in Chap. III “ Buddhism in Nepal,” he introduces 
his observations of Nepal, and in Chap. VI “ Ti- 
betan Ceremonies,” describes ceremonies he wit- 
nessed. The combination is aided by the illustra- 
tions, generally well reproduced. Of course, such 
integration is not possible for his Chap. IV “ Kings 
of Tibet.” 

The author does not appear to be one of the 
Westerners who have gone to the Orient in search 
of guidance for their studies. Thus, he dedicates 
the book “To my European Masters,” as named. 
He uses both the Sanskrit and Tibetan languages 
in his specialty of the Buddhist Tantras and is 
Lecturer in Tibetan at The School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London.’ Still, 
there is no doubt that the author feels some special 
value in travel: “ Books on Tibet are generally 
reliable so far as they go, for they have usually 
been written by those who have visited the country. 

* The bibliography announces his edition and transla- 
tion of the Hevajra-tantra in the London Oriental Series, 
1957. His felicitous rendering of Tantric material from 
Sanskrit and Tibetan is already known from his editor- 
ship of the Tantric section in Conze, Horner, Snellgrove, 
and Waley, Buddhist Texts through the Ages (Oxford, 
1954). 


But very few of these travellers have possessed the 
necessary preliminary knowledge or indeed the in- 
clination to write in detail on the subject of Ti- 
betan religion ” (Preface, xi). 

There are many good reasons for travel abroad— 
archeological investigation, gathering of texts, 
study of a spoken language and of the life of a 
people, and so on. However, the author does not 
prove the necessity for such travel “ in quest of the 
origins and nature of Tibetan Religion.” Other- 
wise stated, in the reviewer’s eyes the author does 
not demonstrate that his own travels have resulted 
in an understanding of the “ origins and nature” 
superior to what he could have had by staying in 
London and using the superb book and manuscript 
collections available there. This judgment re- 
quires amplification. The scholarly Notes (p. 283- 
95) were much better written, and the excellent 
sources of his Bibliography (p. 303-5) much better 
consulted in London than on the borders of Tibet. 
The text passages he translates, and the Tibetan 
historical material he incorporates in such readable 
fashion did not require any travel. The personal 
witness of ceremonies is an all-important back- 
ground for their description. Certainly his chapter 
on Tibetan Ceremonies profited greatly by his per- 
sonal attendance. For this phase of Lamaism, the 
Western reader already has considerable material 
in a work not cited by Snellgrove—F. D. Lessing’s 
Yung-ho kung, Vol. One (Stockholm, 1942), con- 
taining much description of the iconography and 
cult of the Lamaist temple of Peking. 

Whether or not the author intended it to be so, 
it can be expected that one class of readers of his 
book will take it for granted that his contact with 
Lamas and Lamaist monasteries enables him to 
speak more correctly or profoundly on Lamaist 
doctrine; and that another class of readers will 
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assume that a person who cites so many scholarly 
sources will probably be scholarly in the many pas- 
sages that are not supported with scholarly notes. 
Since he is a well educated and trained individual, 
it is safe to say that most of what he says is correct, 
even when not supported with notes. Sometimes it 
is a matter of summarizing well attested data or 
restating standard information. Also here and 
there he gives his personal views. To evaluate the 
un-annotated statements, only some remarks about 
the Tantras will be considered, for the reason that 
this topic is Snellgrove’s special interest. 

He discusses “‘ The Categories of Tantric Texts ” 
p. 202-11. Here he states (p. 202): 


As the tantras represent such a miscellaneous collection 
of material, not all of them were suitable means for 
practisers of celibacy, unless some special reinterpreta- 
tion was evolved. One would expect therefore some 
division analogous to that of the left and right-handed 
tantras of Chinese and Japanese Buddhism, but no clear 
distinction of this kind is made. In accordance with 
an Indian scheme we find four conventional categories: 


Rites of Magic (kriydtantra) 

Rites of Religious Practice (carydtantra) 

Rites of Yoga (yogatantra) 

Rites of Supreme Yoga (anuttarayogatantra) 
Does the author imply that a celibate could not 
practice a Tantra without a reinterpretation differ- 
ing from the meaning held by the original com- 
poser of the Tantra, e. g. the Hevajra-tantra? Why 
would one “therefore ” expect a division of left 
and right-handed tantras, and what is the source 
of this terminology? But in the Bibliography 
there is the entry: Conze, E., Buddhism, Its 
Essence and Development (3rd edition, Oxford, 
1953). In this book we find that Chap. VIII, 
“The Tantra, or Magical Buddhism” (pp. 174- 
99), contains considerable discussion of this al- 
leged division, and Conze states (p. 177): “ Like 
the Hindus, the Buddhists distinguish a ‘ right- 
handed ’ and a ‘ left-handed’ Tantra.” Conze does 
not cite any Buddhist Tantra source for this. He 
does explain (191-2) his “ Left-handed Tantra ” 
as containing worship of female deities, who are 
united with male deities; presence of terrifying 
deities and association with the burial ground ; 
“immoral conduct ” as a practice conductive to 
salvation. Perhaps this was the source of Snell- 
grove’s terminology and will clarify his reference 
tocelibacy. Conze quotes (p. 194) Dr. P. H. Pott 
regarding the “ left-path,” and this gives a clue to 
Conze’s source, although Dr. Pott’s work is not 
ited. The passage quoted by Conze is in P. H. 
Pott, Yoga en Yantra (Leiden, 1946), p. 159 (in 
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the English Summary), but the latter does not 
show that the classification was used by the Bud- 
dhists. 

Then we learn that “in accordance with an 
Indian scheme ” there are four categories of Tan- 
tra. The author’s immediately following remarks 
give his own interpretation of what the four cate- 
gories mean, and in terms of that interpretation he 
recognizes (p. 203) “there is considerable arti- 
ficiality in assigning a whole tantra to one or other 
category, for the contents are usually hetero- 
geneous. The Hevajra-tantra, for example, con- 
tains material of all four kinds.” A little more of 
his exposition is in order (p. 203): “ Of the tantras 
that belong to the two higher categories of Yoga 
and Supreme Yoga, another distinction must be 
made. There are yoga-tantras which are based on 
the set of five buddhas and yogini-tantras which 
are based on sets of yoginis or goddesses, .... 
Yoga and yogini are not correlative terms, but to 
our greater difficulty the tantras are not properly 
systematized and there are no other terms in use.” 

Thus the author gives no hint of being aware 
of the fact that the four categories, kriydtantra, 
etc., are the actual categories by which the Kanjur 
Rgyud hbum is classified. This is the collection 
of Tantras for which lineage existed when Bu-ston 
edited the Kanjur and Tanjur in the early 14th 
century. The remainder of those regarded as valid 
Tantras he put in the Kanjur collection Rain 
rgyud. Under the four categories, the Kanjur 
Rgyud hbum is further minutely systematized, and 
the whole scheme is itemized in a work in the 
author’s Bibliography: Tucci, G., Tibetan Painted 
Scrolls, 3 vols., Rome, 1949; in fact, in Vol. I, 
pp. 261-3. Furthermore, the Tantra commentaries 
in the Tanjur are well organized, for which see 
P. Cordier, Catalogue du fonds tibétain, Troi- 
siéme Partie (Paris, 1915), 537-50. 

There was really no necessity for Snellgrove to 
speculate on the meaning of the four divisions. 
Since they constitute the actual division in use, it 
follows that Tibetan books would explain them. 
Tucci, in the work cited above (Vol. I, p. 222), 
gives an explanation of the four Tantras that 
amounts to the difference in terms of the candi- 
dates (T. gdul bya, S. vineya) ; speaking briefly, 
Kriya-tantra is for those who emphasize external 
practice; Carya, for those with external practice 
and inner samadhi in balance; Yoga, for those who 
emphasize inner samadhi; and Anuttara-yoga for 
those with exclusive inner samadhi. 

The division of the Tantras in terms of the 
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deities and candidates is fully discussed in Tson- 
kha-pa’s Snags rim chen mo (Peking ed., 35a, f.). 
Using numerous quotations from the Tantras and 
their commentaries, Tson-kha-pa shows that the 
way of classifying a given Tantra among one or 
other of the four Tantra Divisions is by four 
degrees of mutual attraction, or “ courtship” 
(*anurdiga) of the male and female deities, who 
represent respectively “ means” (updya) and “ in- 
sight ” (prajia). The four degrees are: Laughter 
(rgod pa), Looking (lta ba), Holding Hands (lag 
beans), and The Two United (giis gris hkhyud). 
For example, the Vajrasekhara is an Explanatory 
Tantra of the Tattvasamgraha, the Basic Tantra 
of the Yoga-tantra division. Tson-kha-pa quotes 
(37%a-3) the Vajrasekhara ([rdo rje] rtse mo), 
“The goddess Rdo-rje Ca-co-sgrogs . . . seized the 
hand of the Bhagavat” ( / lha mo rdo rje ca co 
sgrogs | ... | beom Idan hdas kyt phyag la 
hjus /). Since this Tantra shows the deities 
attaining the third degree of mutual attraction, it 
is included in the third tantra division, the Yoga- 
tantra; and the candidates emphasize inner 
samadhi. 

The author’s further distinction of yoga-tantras 
and yogini-tantras and the supposition of what 
they “are based on” is also without annotation. 
This particular distinction is discussed at length by 
Tson-kha-pa in his work Mthah good (in Vol. Ca 
of Lhasa collected works), 15b-5 ff. It is a difficult 
subject, requiring its own extensive treatment. 


The reviewer wishes to suggest that if the Tibetan 
expressions rnal hbyor gyt rgyud and rnal hbyor 
mahi rgyud are Sanskritised as yogi(n)-tantra and 
yogini-tantra the terms are then correlative. It is 
simply not true that “there are no other terms in 
use.” In this literature (for example, the work by 
Tson-kha-pa just cited), besides *yogi(n)- and 
yogini-tantras, there are also the pairs Father- and 
Mother-tantras, updya- and prajnd-tantras, daka- 
and dakini-tantras. Thus, the Hevajra-tantra can 
be called Mother-, yogini, prajnda-, or dakini-tantra. 

It appears that the author, because of deep 
involvement with the Buddhist Tantras, feels 
either empowered or obligated to take on the role 
of spokesman both for what he knows and what 
he doesn’t know to be the facts in this field. This 
results in a situation where a mere speculation 
is presented to the reader on the same footing as 
a carefully translated and relevant textual passage. 

Fortunately there is no need to assume a similar 
unenviable involvement in the other topics of the 
book. The material on early myths, history of 
Tibetan Buddhism, ceremony, and so on, will pro- 
vide the interested reader with a generally reliable 
fund of information that is not otherwise avail- 
able in a moderately-priced book in print in the 
English language. And since the Tantras are his 
specialty, despite the above criticism, most of what 
he presents in this area is trustworthy. 


ALEX WAYMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





The Manichaean Hymn-Cycles in Parthian. By 
Mary Boyce. (London Oriental Series, vol. 
3). vili+ 199 pages; 
New York, Toronto: 
Press, 1954. 


iv plates. London, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


In a note to Tsui Chi’s translation of the Mani- 
chean hymn cycles contained in a Tunhuang 
Chinese manuscript in the British Museum ' W. B. 
Henning wrote “ The Manichaeans of Chinese Tur- 
kestan possessed four great hymn-cycles, two in 
Parthian and two in Middle Persian.” * The 
Parthian cycles which after the opening words of 
their first cantos are known as Huwidagman (H) 
and Angad Rdsnain (A. R.)* form the subject of 
Dr. Boyce’s study “the basis of which was ap- 
proved by the University of Cambridge for the 

‘Tsui Chi, “The lower (second?) section of the 
Manichaean hymns,” BSOAS, 11 (1943), pp. 174-219. 





degree of Ph. D. in 1952” and which is dedicated 
to Prof. W. B. Henning who acted as its supervisor. 

The manuscript materials used by Miss Boyce 
were found some fifty years ago in Chinese Tur- 
kestan and are the property of the Deutsche Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften in Berlin. The readings 
are based upon photographs of the originals which 
at the time of the preparation of the book were not 
accessible. The story of the reconstruction of the 
texts from numerous, 114 in total, fragments 
which resulted in 135 and 44 complete lines for 
A. R. and H. respectively is told on pp. 25-42. One 


2 Loc, cit., p. 216. 

*Henning’s suggestion (loc, cit., p. 216, fn. 6; Trans. 
Philol. Soc., 1944, p. 113; BSOAS, 12 (1947), p. 50) that 
Mir Ammo who was “chosen for the mission to the 
Parthians because of his knowledge of their language,” 
is the author of H. and perhaps also of A. R. is men 
tioned (p. 7) and further supported by linguistic evi- 
dence which “favours the supposition of an early [that 
is third century A.pD.] date” (p. 43). 
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Reviews 


cannot but have admiration for the amount of 
patient skill and tenacious sagacity which went 
into this part of the author’s work which is built 
upon the groundwork laid by F. W. K. Miiller, 
Andreas, Reitzenstein, Lentz and Henning. Their 
work and its results* are critically appraised in 
chapter I (pp. 1-8). 

The subject-matter of the hymns-cycles is dis- 
cussed next (pp. 8-15). They are hymns which 
are intended for use at the funerals of the 
Manichean monks and nuns, though perhaps not 
exclusively so, and similar, though dissimilarities 
exist, in form and content to the Manichean 
Psalms to Jesus and the Psalms of Heracleides 
preserved in the Coptic Manichean Psalm-Book ° 
and also to some of the Mandaean funeral texts 
contained in the Left Ginza and the second section 
of the Qolasta. Thus they add important new data 
to our all too limited information on Manichean 
ritual and liturgy and also provide fresh materials 
for the study of the links between Manicheism 
and the older gnostic sects. 

Disregarding certain differences the extant parts 
of the Parthian cycles described in an often moving 
and impressive fashion the distress and horror 
which obsess and harass the soul of the righteous 
dead and its passionate yearning for the coming 
of its Saviour. His appearance brings the soul 
consolation in the form of a promise of redemption. 
The fact that the soul is both redeemed and 
redeemer introduces the redemptor redemptus 
theme. The Saviour’s identity cannot be deter- 
mined from the general terms such as ‘ friend,’ 
‘envoy,’ ‘saviour’ used in the hymns. Evidence 
from other sources indicates that either the Mani- 
chean Nous, Mani or Jesus were cast in the role 
of the redeeming deity (p. 23). 

The question of the immediate destination of 
the departed soul which is taken up in chapter III 
(pp. 15-22) constitutes as much a topic for doc- 
trinal disagreement to the modern as to the Mani- 
chean doctors. The alternative suggestions of the 
Eternal Paradise (A. V. Williams Jackson and 
Waldschmidt-Lentz) and the New Paradise 





‘See in particular R. Reitzenstein’s Das iranische 
Erlésungsmysterium (1921) and his Die hellenistischen 
Mysterienreligionen (3rd ed., 1927); W. Lentz and E. 
Waldschmidt in Die Stellung Jesu im Manichiismus, 
APAW, 1926; W. B. Henning in his additional notes to 
the article quoted in fn. 1 above. 

*See C. R. C. Allberry, A Manichaean Psalm-Book, 
Part ii (1938), pp. 49-51, 147-49. 

*See C. Colpe, “Die gnostische Gestalt des Erlisten 
Erlisers,” Der Islam 32 (1956), pp. 195-214, 
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(Polotsky) were foreshadowed by a Manichean 
Sogdian fragment which mentions the same di- 
lemma, but was broken before it could communi- 
cate the answer.’ The theory expressed in the 
extant parts of the cycles seems to harmonize with 
the doctrine, which is found elsewhere, of im- 
mediate redemption in the New Paradise. 

Chapter VII (pp. 45-59) is devoted to the ques- 
tion of versification. Starting from the reasonable 
assumption * that among the distinctive features 
of early Iranian poetry are (1) the number of 
syllables to the line or half-line which apparently 
varies within fixed limits for each poem, and (2) 
the stresses within each line or half-line the result 
arrived at is that the versification of the hymns is 
in accordance with this theory. It may be pointed 
out that this result, and therefore the general 
theory on which it is based, receives support from 
the outcome of a partial survey of Khotanese 
poetry which shows the existence of a very similar 
situation.® 

After these introductory chapters the main part 
of the book is taken up by the texts of both cycles 
which are accompanied by a translation, on oppo- 
site pages, with numerous commentarial footnotes 
(pp. 66-178) and followed by a glossary (pp. 180- 
99). The entries in the glossary are given in 
transliteration, as are the texts, following the 
system adopted by Henning. An interpretation of 
the transliteration symbols is offered only for ety- 
mological or metrical purposes. As it is put “ there 
still exists uncertainty over the pronunciation of 
some words” (pp. 45-6). 

Dr. Boyce’s publication is a major contribution 
to Iranian studies for which our warmest thanks 
are due to both the author and her teacher.’® 


M. J. DrespEN 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


7As follows: “ When a second time they will have 
been created anew in perfection by the Great King, in 
which land, then, will their realm secondly be? Will it 
be in Eternal Paradise together with the Great King, or 
in the New Paradise?” (p. 15). 

® See Henning, Trans, Philol. Soc., 1942, pp. 52-6. 

* Discussed in a paper read at the meeting of the 
American Oriental Society in Toronto in April 1955. 

1° Additional remarks on the cycles were given by Dr. 
Boyce in “Some remarks on the present state of the 
Iranian Manichaean MSS. from Turfan, together with 
additions and corrections to ‘Manichaean Hymn-Cycles 
in Parthian,’” Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir Orient- 
forschung 4 (Berlin, 1956), pp. 314-22. W. Lentz 


discussed her book in “ Fiinfzig Jahre Arbeit an den 
iranischen Handschriften der deutschen Turfan-Samm- 
lung,” ZDMG, 106 (1956), pp. *13*-*22*, 








NOTES 


October 1958, will see the first issue of a new inter- 
national quarterly, Comparative Studies in Society and 
History, to be published by Mouton of The Hague with 
initial support from several American Universities. The 
purpose of the journal is to serve as a clearing house for 
substantive work on problems that are common to any 
two or more of the numerous branches of study dealing 
with man’s life in society. It will treat any subject that 
bears on the explanation of stability or change within 
a social structure, including ways of thought or expres- 
sion, and it will deal with forms of cultural interchange. 
It is not the intention of the Editors merely to popu- 
larize work that is already well known to specialists. 
They invite contributions from fresh research in which 
the problems at issue are clearly formulated. They hope 
to achieve some testing of the ideas of the theoretical 


social sciences in regard to longer interva:s of time and 
larger social units than is customary. Comparison, if 
not drawn within an article, can be attained by setting 
together articles on comparable material. The editorial 
board has been drawn from a number of American and 
European universities and is representative of sociology, 
anthropology, economics, political science, various fields 
of history, Oriental studies (E. Balazs), comparative law 
and comparative literature. The Editorial Committee 
consists of Sylvia L, Thrupp as Editor, G. E. von Grune- 
baum, Everett C. Hughes, Edward A. Kracke, Jr., Max 
Rheinstein, Edward Shils, and Sol Tax. 

Correspondence regarding contributions should be 
directed to the Editor, Box 22, Faculty Exchange, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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